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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


ON THE one hand is the Bell System organized to give 
telephone service to a whole people. Its network of 
wires reaches everywhere. Its thousands of switch- 
boards connect 15,000,000 telephones. Its equipment has 
cost more than two billion dollars. A quarter of a 
million men and women contribute to its service. 

On the other hand is the subscriber used to calling 
upon these telephone forces as he speaks to his neighbor 
in the next block, in the next state or across the con- 
tinent. His contact with the Bell System is personal. His 
judgment of the telephone organization might naturally 
be based upon limited knowledge and a personal reac- 
tion, were it not the policy of the Bell System to take 
the public into its confidence—to discuss on the printed 
page its aspirations, problems and accomplishments. 

To N. W. Ayer & Son this trust of “marshaling the 
telephone forces” through advertising has been a con- 
tinuous inspiration during the sixteen years in which 
we have served the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of New York City. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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sILOs 


CERTAIN SIGN of profit- 

able farming. 85% of all 
Silos in the United States are in 
the states where 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


are the dominating influence. 


Look for Silos on the country 


landscape. There you'll find 
the readers of The Standard 
Farm Papers. 


American Agriculturist The Breeder’s Gazette 


Established 1842 Established 1881 


The Farmer’s Wife Hoard’s Dairyman 


Established 1900 Established 1870 


. The Nebraska Farmer 
Progressive Farmer aaauanhed ake 
Established 1886 


Birmingham, Raleigh, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Memphis, Dallas Established 1895 


Pacific Rural Press Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1870 Established 1841 


The Farmer, St. Paul Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Established 1882 Established 1877 


Western Representatives: KSB LD, 

STANDARD a PAPERS, Si owe x Bestern Representatives: 
In fy WALLACE ¢ —— 

Wallace C. Richerdeon, Mer. Yi 


1100 Tr i 1 95 A..% Ave. 
“Chicago akeiees New York City 
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“Out to Lunch” 


It May Be an Excuse for Time Wasting or an Announce 
Decisions of Importance Are Being Made 


By James H. Collins 


66\¥7EH—but he’s in ‘a _ conf’- 
rence’”—in a tone that sug- 
“What kin-yah-do-about- 


“But he’s out to lunch!’—with 
an air of helplessness. 

“No—he’s on his vacation !”— 
indignation that anybody should 
presume to spoil His holiday. 

“Naw! he ain’t with us any 
more!”—with a note of scorn, 
“Where-you-been-you-don’t know 
that ?” 

These are the four standard 
forms of alibi for He when you 
call him up. The vacation and 
lunch excuses are seasonal. From 
July to September there is no 
certainty of finding He when you 
want him (lately He may be in 
Florida any time from Christmas 
to April Fool’s Day), while from 
twelve to as late as three He may 
be lunching—“No, he didn’t say 
where he was goin’.” At any 
other time during business hours 
He may be in conference—if he 
is still with us. 

“Every so often,” says a New 
York advertising agent who em- 
ploys a large office staff, “one of 
my salaried men comes to me and 
asks for more money. 

“ ‘Why?’ I query. 

“Well, I’m giving you all my 
time—100 per cent,’ is the com- 
mon rejoinder. 

“Is that so? Let’s see if you 
0. 

“Whereupon we make an inter- 
esting computation. There are 
fifty-two weeks in the year. At 
least two of those the salaried 


employee spends on vacation, and 
there may be a further allowance 
for sickness, his salary going on 
all the while. Then, there are 
ten or twelve holidays in the 
year, equivalent to two more busi- 
ness weeks—take the ‘short 
change’ month of February, for 
example, with only twenty-eight 
days, and two of those holidays; 
even in leap year February may 
have five Sundays! If this em- 
ployee reaches the office at nine 
in the morning, he takes credit to 
himself for being an early bird. 
If he works until five, ostensibly 
that is an eight-hour day. But he 
never takes less than an hour for 
lunch, and it may be two hours 
or more. The longer he stays 
out, the more nearly he ap- 
proaches the dignity of his su- 
periors. Oh, yes, there is the old 
excuse of transacting business at 
lunch, but in my experience with 
a large organization, such trans- 
actions could be completed in a 
five-minute business interview, 
nine times in ten, or even over the 
telephone. 

“With Saturday afternoons, and 
the fashion now coming in of 
disappearing Friday afternoon 
for the week-end, the fellow who 
wants the raise, and thinks he is 
giving all his time, actually 
works from thirty to thirty-three 
hours a week. Figuring on the 
basis of twenty-four hours a day, 
fifty-two weeks a year, he is giv- 
ing me about 17 per cent of his 
time. Raising his salary is some- 
thing he must do himself by de- 
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livering more of his actual work- 
ing time, or delivering more work 
while he is on the job. I can’t do 
it—he has reached the limit I am 
able to pay for what he gives.” 

Next day I was myself going 
out to lunch with another adver- 
tising agent, president of a large 
concern. 

“Are you in a hurry?” he asked, 
as we left his office. “You 
haven’t been up here since we 
took the floor below. I’d like to 
show you something new. Most 
advertising agencies have re- 
search departments, experimental 
kitchens and laboratories and so 
forth, but we’ve got something 
‘really new—something to write 
about.” 

Walking down one flight, we 
passed along a corridor. The ad- 


vertising man took a key from 
his pocket and opened a locked 
door, revealing a quiet room with 
some easy chairs and a lounge. 
He opened another, and another 
—three of them, just about alike. 


“You’ve heard of rest rooms 


for women employees,” he said.’ 


“Well, here are rest rooms for 
men employees, maybe the first 
in the country.” 

“He’s in the rest room!” 

Another alibi? It seems so at 
first sight, but this agent finds 
that it works just the other way. 
Each man in the organization 
holding a creative position has a 
key to these rest rooms. That 
means not only the solicitors, ac- 
count executives and new accounts 
manager, but key men in depart- 
ments like space-buying. The 
business day of such men tends to 
become shorter and shorter, with 
more interruptions by visitors, 
associates and telephone. There 
come times when the interruptions 
are so many that concentration 
on work is almost impossible. 
Then the holder of a pass key is 
free to slip away downstairs, let 
himself into one of the rest rooms, 
and recover his equilibrium. 
There are no telephones in these 
rooms, and messengers are for- 
bidden to knock. A good place to 
sit down and think, or even take 
a piece of work that requires 
quiet concentration. 
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“How about coming down here 
to take a nap during business 
hours?” I asked. 

“Well, I often come here myseli 
in the afternoon,” replied .the 
agency’s chief executive, “but | 
don’t have to tell what I do!” 

A good guy to work for? Well 
let’s check, before it begins, the 
flood of letters asking, “Who is 
that man?” for he is trying to do. 
with his male rest rooms, just 
about what the other fellow is, 
with his hard-headed way of fig- 
uring lunch-hour percentages. The 
latter, you remember, said that 
salaries could be raised by putting 
more value in the hours as well 
as giving more hours. The boss 
with the rest rooms is simply 
cracking that whip. 

When it comes to wasting time, 
the telephone girl might just as 
well say, “He’s in the rest room” 
as “He’s in a conference.” For 
the conference has come to be a 
substitute for the rest room in 
many cases. 


TWELVE MINDS TO BE RECONCILED 


The company needs money to 
tide over tardiness in collections. 
Twelve key men gather to dis- 
cuss the financial problem. Visi- 
tors are barred, telephone calls 
switched, cigars and cigarettes lit. 
The situation calls for a loan. 
The president, secretary and trea- 
surer could probably decide, in 
five minutes, how much money 
was needed and how long, and 
where to borrow it. But such a 
transaction often seems so mo- 
mentous that department heads 
are all called in to give their 
“reactions” — which are mostly 
side issues. For instance, the 
production manager wants to 
know why the loan cannot be 
secured by pledging finished mer- 
chandise in warehouse rather than 
on accounts: receivable. The office 
manager tells him that fire insur- 
ance will have to be considered. 
Whereupon some junior execu- 
tive asks A B C questions about 
fire insurance, the whole principle 
and method of which is explained 
to him by the company’s treasurer 
while the others take a nap. Even 
though they do not close their 
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Your advertising list is “up.”. You are 
having a terrible week. You are being 
solicited by so many people you hardly 
remember what any of them say. 


How wise was that advertising solici- 
tor who saw you “between lists.” You 
absorbed his story when you were not 
too busy. 


But what about your own advertis- 
ing message? Is it seen and read 
thoroughly? ' 


With a healthy volume of advertising 
in a given month, the Christian Herald 
divides it into four weekly issues. 


Your message has the fu// attention of 
the reader. 


Christian 
Herald 


76% GAIN IN ADVERTISING FOR APRIL 
25,000 circulation over our guarantee 
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eyes, it is mental slumber, and a 
jagged hole in the business day. 
A nice drowsy time is had by all. 
The individual rest room where 
key men can take a nap singly 
and alone is decidedly more 
thrifty than the co-operative nap 
in many a conference. 

The average business confer- 
ence reminds me of an Irish say- 
ing, “Bringing up a battery of 
guns to knock down a pigsty.” 
Some months ago the national 
secretary of a certain organiza- 
tion, finding that the president, 
two vice-presidents and _ several 
members who were important 
from the due-paying standpoint 
were to be in New York at the 
same time, decided to impress 
them with a conference. Tele- 
phoning around town, he got to- 
gether about as miscellaneous a 
group of people as I have ever 
seen called to a conference—it in- 
cluded several engineers, a sales 
expert, a merchandise manager, 
an advertising man, a couple of 
labor leaders, and a handful of 
notables who, as nearly as I 
could find out, were intited to 
represent the public. I got an in- 
vitation. When we _ assembled, 
after a good lunch at the expense 
of the association, a question of 
policy affecting that industry, 
about which none of us had any 
information, and in which we 
were feebly interested, was 
brought up for discussion - and 
awkwardly debated all afternoon. 
After which, the national secre- 
tary, the third vice-president and 
a member from the Middle West 
went out to dinner and decided 
what to do. The chief value of 
this conference was to “make 
face” for the national secretary 
—at the expense of concerns em- 
ploying the salaried men who 
were invited. 

A big railroad company has a 
standard tool box, designed and 
adopted after experimental use. 
The president of another railroad 
company thought it a mighty 
good tool box. He obtained 
samples and submitted them to 
his master mechanics and superin- 
tendents, asking for their criti- 
cism. Each man felt that he was 
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called upon for an adverse opin- 
ion, with the result that the too! 
box was pulled to pieces and de- 
clared unsuitable for that road. 
Conferences often work pretty 
much the same way—they bring 
out all the objections and criti- 
cisms—a discussion of apprehen- 
sions. 

Nothing kicks business along 
like a real conference. But the 
reel thing, in ratio to the counter- 
feit, is growing so. scarce that 
somebody might find it profitable 
to organize a “model conference” 
and put it on the road for the 
instruction of business men. 

The late G. Harold Powell ran 
conferences along lines _ that 
would have made a mighty inter- 
esting and instructive road show 
of that sort. Mr. Powell was a 
scientist by training, originally a 
research man in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Go- 
ing to California at a time when 
orange growers were losing fruit 
by decay in transit, he found a 
bacteriological solution for the 
trouble, demonstrating that fruit 
was punctured by carelessness in 
picking, giving entrance to the 
blue mold germs that cause decay. 
His scientific results led to his 
election as general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, which he held until 
his death two years ago. Every 
Monday morning the directors of 
the exchange met for a confer- 
ence. Each director represented 
a whole fruit-growing region, 
with dozens of exchanges and 
thousands of members, so from 
the standpoint of expediting busi- 
ness, the organization might have 
been. much more political than 
corporate. Powell’s method was 
simply to take command of the 
conference. He would state in a 
few words a given matter to be 
discussed, invite views, hold each 
speaker closely to the question, 
and in a few minutes get it set- 
tled. The slightest deviation 
from the straight line, and Powell 
would quietly interrupt, “Yes— 
but we’re discussing so-and-so,” 
or “Yes, that’s another matter— 
we'll take it up later” (and it 

(Continued on page 146) 
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‘Tt’sa peach of a school, Dad! 


“Just ask Dick. He’s going back again this year. 
So’s Fats. And Jack here is going with ’em. Won’tcha 
let me go too, Dad? I’d study sump’n fierce—honest 
I would.” 

The surest measure of a school is the boys that go 
there, and their attitude toward it. Fine boys, loyal and 
enthusiastic, are a school’s greatest recommendation. 


ery he hee 
fer- goes to half a million fine boys—the kind every school 
ted would be proud to enroll. Moreover, these boys are 
ion, very definite candidates for boarding school. Exten- 
and sive surveys have shown AMERICAN Boy families to 
‘om be prosperous families. And the boys are boarding 
usi- school age—averaging 1514 to 16 years old. 

ave The school that enrolls an AMERICAN Boy reader 
han is likely to enroll several of his friends. These boys 
was have a way of being the leading spirits in their gangs 
the —for THE AMERICAN Boy builds character and culti- 
na vates initiative and ingenuity. 

be To get the very boys you want interested in your 
ach ‘ school, advertise to them in their own respected maga- 
on, zine—THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy reaching us by 
set- May 15th will appear in July. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
ember A.B.C. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth duloa New ons ‘tins Lytton Building, Chicaro 








are known in 
every American 
Home 


J WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Grocery products advertised by 
The J. Walter Thompson Company 

Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour Lux 
Breads: Freihofer’s, Rice’s Penick Syrup 

Mrs. Schmidt’s, White Rose Peter Henderson Seeds 
Brer Rabbit Molasses “Philadelphia” Cream 
Chelmsford Ginger Ale Cheese 
Cream of Wheat Rinso 
Diamond Crystal Salt Royal Baking Powder 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Sperry Flour 
Franklin Baker Coconut Sun-Maid Raisins 
Good Luck Pie Filling Sunbrite Cleanser 
Grape-Nuts ‘ Swift’s Meats 


Libby, McNeill & Libby Products Tromite 
Log Cabin Syrup 


Yuban Coffee 


HEREVER grocery products 
are sold, you will find these 
names. 

In many cases starting from 
small beginnings, they have won and held 
leadership. 

The housewife has been told constantly 
what each product will do—her interest 
has never been allowed to flag. She has 
come to call for these products day after 
day until they have become household 
words in every American home. 

If you make a product selling through 
the grocery stores, the long experience of 
the J.-Walter Thompson Company will 

‘help you sell in greater volume. 





THOMPSON CoO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Getting Headline Punch in Sales 
Letter Openings 


This Is the Best Way to Insure the Reading That Is Wanted for the 
Letter 


By Maxwell Droke 


I HAVE often reflected upon 
that statement, “The headline 
is the advertisement.” A _ close 
observance of advertising head- 
lines impresses me with the earn- 
est thought and deliberation exer- 
cised in selecting the six or eight 
words trusted with the task of 
arresting the roving eye of the 
casual reader. 

If we could get some of this 
earnest thought and deliberation 
into the opening paragraphs of 
form letters! The first few words 
of a form letter should perform 
identically the same purpose as 
the headline of an advertisement. 
Certainly we'll all agree that both 
the headline and the form letter 
opening should arouse interest and 
lead the reader directly into the 
body of the message. 

The reason why letters so often 
fall short of this task simmers 
down to a single word—tradition ! 

Men who write strong advertis- 
ing headlines seem, somehow, to 
feel a strange inhibition when 
confronted with the task of “get- 
ting up a letter.” For countless 
generations the letter has been 
our most conventional document. 
It is only natural that the hand of 


Tradition guides the pen, and pro- 


duces—pompous platitudes. 

That’s exactly what ails so 
many of our form letters. The 
remedy is a conscious effort to 
apply advertising headline prin- 
ciples to the sales letter opening. 
The writer should say to himself, 
“Here, this isn’t going to be a 
stiff - and - starchy ‘Letter-from-a- 
Young - Man-to-His-Maiden-Aunt.’ 
It’s true that I’m writing this 
message in letter form, but it must 
have the strength of a_ trade- 
winning advertisement. It’s up to 
me to get an opening that will 
match the advertising headline 
for reader interest.” 


10 


Some time ago the M. Clune 
Company, furniture manufacturer, 
desired to impress upon dealers 
the advisability of carrying a 
larger stock—or, rather, a greater 
variety of styles—of over-stuffed 
chairs. The point was that no 
woman cares to purchase unless 
she has several items to select 
from. If there are only one or 
two styles in stock, she will come 
in, make a perfunctory examina- 
tion, and walk out without plac- 
ing an order. The logical opening, 
in this case, would be a discussion 
of the woman who walked out 
without buying. 


THE AVERAGE WRITER’S START 


Now, the average letter writer 
doubtless would start off some- 
thing like this: 

“You, no doubt, have a number 
of persons who come into your 
store, to inspect your offering of 
over-stuffed chairs, byt who leave 
without making a purchase... .” 

But the man who actually 
wrote this letter for the Clune 
company had the advertising 
headline idea. His first para- 
graph was simply this: 

“She didn’t buy anything!” 
‘Every merchant knows too well 
those tragic words, repeated per- 
haps a dozen times a day by mem- 
bers of the sales force. Of course 
they caught his instant attention. 
held his interest, and led him on 
to the body of the letter. 

A short time before the season 
of June weddings a certain retail 
jeweler sent out a letter to a se- 
lected list of customers which 
began with the proverbial query, 
“What on earth shall we give 
her?” Arriving perhaps in the 
same mail with one of those im- 
posing baronial envelopes, this 
timely question was.certain of an 
attentiveraudience. The copy that 
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DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE ~ 


6 months net paid average 
March 31st 





at a Largest morning, largest evening and largest 
yi Sunday circulation in Des Moines and Iowa. 


Our Merchandising °°. way. Fen 


aS 
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followed did the rest. Here is a 
portion of the letter: 

“Choosing the ‘just-right’ wed- 
ding gift is a perplexing problem, 
isn’t it? You do so want to put 
your personality into the present; 
to give something that possesses 
that charming touch of individu- 
ality; something that the bride 
will hold a treasured possession 
through all of the years to come. 

“We know just how you feel 
about it. And for you we have 
set forth a captivating array of 
out-of-the-ordinary gift selections. 
Gleaming silver, and sparkling 
gems await you. Clever little 
novelties, too; many of them our 
own exclusive creations. Some- 
thing, surely, to meet the com- 
mands of every purse and per- 
son.” 

A manufacturer of plumbing 
supplies, wishing to stress com- 
plete stocks and immediate de- 
liveries, used a strikingly similar 
idea when he headed a recent 
form letter with a question that is 
continually in the minds of archi- 
tect, contractor and plumber: 

“I wonder if they have it in 
stock?” 

The letter then proceeded to 
offer assurance that the company 
did have “it” in stock—and at the 
right price. 

And here is another effective 
instance. Early in the football 
season last fall, Lowe & Camp- 
bell, athletic goods house, headed 
a general letter: 

“Rush This Order! We need 
this stuff for our next game!” 

Since many readers of that let- 
ter had written—or were planning 
to write—that very notation on 
an order for supplies, the head- 
ing’ received a maximum of 
reader interest. And the second 
. paragraph did the business. It 
read: 

“You’re going to want service 
more than anything else on your 
football orders this year. We're 
here to give it to you.” 

By the examples I have pre- 
sented I do not mean to infer that 
the advertising headline idea, as 
applied to sales letters is limited 
to the customary six or eight 
words one finds in the advertis- 
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ing headline. The letter affords 
an opportunity for a somewhai 
longer “headline”’—provided, o! 
course, that the phrasing impels 
interest. Here is a letter. used by 
a cleaning and dyeing establish. 
ment which I believe may be con 
sidered in the “advertising head- 
line” class: ' 

“Clothes, like the folk who 
wear them, need a ‘rest cure’ now 
and then. 

“In your family clothes(igippe: 
right now there probably are a 
dozen or more discarded garments 
that are not worn out—they are 
simply ‘tired out.’ 

“We maintain a hospital for 
just such weary apparel... .” 

The Obenchain- Boyer letter 
which follows, I conceive to be a 
“headline” letter, principally be- 
cause of the concise manner of 
presentation. See if you don’t 
think so, too: 

“It costs us Americans $521,- 
000,000—and 15,000 human lives— 
last year to play with fire. 

“Somebody, somewhere 
‘thought’ or ‘guessed’ or ‘reck- 
oned’ that the community had 
ample fire protection. A mass of 
smouldering ashes tells the tale— 
too late. 

“And the tragedy of it is that 
your town—any town—may have 
the very best fire protection with- 
out paying out one penny. Let 
the fire insurance companies buy 
the latest improved fire-fighting 
apparatus and present it to your 
town—free of cost. They are 
only too glad to pay for your fire 
apparatus. They are doing it 
every day for other towns—in the 
form of reduced rates to property 
owners. .. .” : 

The letter concludes with the 
rather startling message, “Don’t 
delay! Since you started to read 
this message a few moments ago 
fire has destroyed more than 
$4,000 worth of property in the 
United States !” 

Next time you have a form let- 
ter to write perhaps the best plan 
would be simply to forget that it 
is a letter—at least until the first 
paragraph is completed—and just 
imagine you are writing an ac- 
vertising headline! 
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RADIO Firesiraede fs 
SALES ssf 





Each issue of the Sunday Mil- 
waukee Journal Radio Section 
contains a complete program of 
broadcasting for the succeeding 
week, from all principal stations 
in the country. For this reason 
it should remain at thousands of 
radio sets throughout Wisconsin 
for the entire week—The Jour- 
nal Radio Section lives and its 
advertising should be effective 
for that time. 


Regular black and white rates 
apply, despite the extra atten- 
tion-getting value of this new 
section—the first radio section 
for Wisconsin people in any 
newspaper. 








Closing date—Thursday 
preceding date of service. 


Mechanical requirements : Me 


Each page—5S columns, Milwaukee 
12 ems wide, 238 lines deep. oO 


FIRST~ by Merit 
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Plus... . “Experience 


HE Merchandising 

Department of the 
CHICAGO HERALD & 
EXAMINER is a “listen- 
ing post” in the Chicago 
Market. ~ Its continual 
contact and knowledge 
of conditions enables it 
to offer its advertisers a 
merchandising service 
of “Experience Intelli- 


gently Applied.” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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*|Over a Million 


Intelligently Applied” 


ae this unparalleled Mer- 
chandising Service, add the 


tremendous sales leverage em- 
bodied in its over-a- Million 
circulation and you have the 
reason why advertisers agree 
that the SUNDAY CHICAGO © 
HERALD & EXAMINER is the 
most extraordinary advertising 
value any manufacturer can 
buy. 
wy 


In the Chicago Territory... . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Capitalize Chicago’s 
Buying Habits 


The bulk of department store advertising— 
“upstairs” and down, in the “Loop” and out 
of it—is available to the Chicago shopper in 
one medium—The Chicago Daily News. 

That’s convenience! 

The bulk of local advertising—shop news 
in general—is always available in the same 
medium—The Chicago Daily News. That’s 
business—capitalizing convenience! 

The majority of Chicago merchants—from 
department store head to neighborhood 
grocer—prefer that the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising of products they carry appear, as their 
own advertising does, in The Chicago Daily 
News. That’s consistent merchandising policy. 

Therefore the general advertiser who fol- 
lows the lead of the department stores and 
local merchants in Chicago, and places his 
advertising in the medium that is read for 
necessary, day-by-day shopping news elimi- 
nates chance in securing a reading for his 
copy, and obtains the dealer co-operation he 
needs. That medium is 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


First in Chicago al 

















Put a Vital Spark in That 
Humdrum Product 


For Example, a Shoe Pattern Company Thought It Had Nothing to 
Advertise until the Big Idea Dawned 


| iphone so often, there flashes 
across the advertising horizon 
a campaign which illustrates the 
truth of- the assertion that there 
are few products so devoid of the 
imaginative that they cannot be 
advertised with imagination.. In 
fact, a great many national suc- 
cesses are due largely to this 
faculty of finding the spark of 
romance which smoulders in even 
the most prosaic article and then 
fanning it into a blaze by adver- 
tising. 

A concern will go along, year 
after year, registering a tidy sales 
increase annually, hut doing a 
rather humdrum business never- 
theless because the item is looked 
upon as something entirely lack- 
ing in those qualities which stimu- 
late the imagination. Then, along 
comes someone who sees in it 
a fanciful characteristic which 
can be idealized in advertising 
copy. 

Such has been the experience of 
the Dunbar Pattern Company, 
which has shoe pattern factories in 
several of the large shoe centres. 
The shoe pattern maker takes a 
wooden last, considers the kind 
of shoe for which it is designed, 
and makes a pattern to conform 
with this purpose. His product is 
simply a paper covering or fitting 
which, when reproduced in leather, 
stitched together and _ properly 
shoed and lined, becomes a shoe. 

Nothing much on which to base 
an advertising campaign and so 
it was always considered in the 
shoemaking industry—until  re- 
cently. Then it, dawned upon the 
Dunbar Pattern Company, that it 
was ‘more than a mere maker of 
paper cutouts—it was performing 
a very valuable service for the 
trade in general. . 

But how could such a service be 
advertised, and to whom? The re- 
tailer has no contact with and lit- 
tle interest in the company. As a 
matter of fact, it is very likely 
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that a woefully small percentage 
of shoe dealers had ever heard 
of the Dunbar Pattern Company. 
The situation is much the same as 
that which existed among the shoe 
leather manufacturers some years 
ago. Few of these concerns were 
known to the retailers. Later, sev- 
eral began to advertise to retail- 
ers. Today, a number of the shoe 
leather tanners are well-known in 
retail circles. As a result they 
have created acceptance and pref- 
erence which stands them in good 
stead when selling to the shoe 
manufacturer. 

This then, was one of three 
purposes which the Dunbar adver- 
tising was planned to accomplish. 
The campaign is appearing in the 
shoe trade publications. It consists 
of a series of striking and highly 
original advertisements explaining 
the intricate and valuable service 
the company is rendering to the’ 
entire industry. The second pur- 
pose is to aid in the work being 
done to make the retailer a better 
merchant and so enable him to 
sell more footwear. The third 
purpose is to let the shoe manufac- 
turers know directly, and by in- 
direction, the sort of all round 
service which Dunbar offers them. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DUNBAR 
EMPLOYEES USED 


The campaign consists of a se- 
ries of full-page insertions. The 
upper half of each announcement 
contains a photograph of a mem- 
ber or members of the Dunbar 
organization, performing some ac- 
tual operation involved in the 
making of a pattern. One picture, 
for instance, shows a newly de- 
signed shoe being tried on a young 
woman in the company’s employ, 
who possesses what is regarded as 
a perfect 4B foot, the sample wo- 
man’s size. 

The lower half tells of some 
distinctive service which Dunbar 
performs for the industry. One 
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of the advertisements reads as fol- 
lows: 


Perfecting the New Pattern: The 
chief function of the Dunbar organiza- 
tion is the creation of new designs. A 
large number of leading manufacturers 
rely upon the regular style letters and 
suggestions from Dunbar designers. This 
service insures that the manufacturer’s 
line shall always be ahead of the style 
procession—that his models shall reflect 
the most advanced trend of fashion. 

The preliminary pattern may be an 
original Dunbar creation, or it may be 
adapted from the manufacturer’s sugges- 
tion. The next step is the making of a 
trial pair—a close examination of it on 
a model foot—then the making of the 
permanent pattern. 

Dunbar Service is thorough. It in- 
sures dispatch. It protects the interests 
of those who make and those who sell 


style footwear. 
Your designs are always safe when 
locked in the Dunbar Treasure Chest. 


In all their announcements, par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the 
Dunbar Treasure Chest. It is here 
that an atmosphere of imagination 
is thrown around the product. The 
treasure chest refers to an actual 
vault in the Dunbar factory, where 
all designs perfected by them, or 
made to interpret the ideas put 
forward by manufacturers, are kept 
behind locked doors. A shoe style 
is an evanescent thing—today 
the rage, tomorrow as unwanted 
as a pair of worn-out rubbers. 
So it must be created, pro- 
duced and marketed as quickly as 
may be. Of course, after a style is 
once on the market, any manufac- 
turer can copy it, but he suffers 
a handicap in a business where 
every day’s delay may mean a 
big loss, through the shifting of 
consumer demand. 

The chest challenges the imagi- 
nation. It is drawn to represent an 
old-fashioned strong-box, heavy 
beamed and bolted and locked se- 
surely with strong padlocks. In 
brief, it is a genuine “treasure 
chest” and as such it tells at a 
stroke, in a highly imaginative 
way, the entire story of Dunbar 
service. 

Captain Kidd, one would think, 
would be the last individual in the 
world to place on the selling staff 
of a shoe pattern concern. How- 
ever, Dunbar does not seem to feel 
that the connotation of pirates, 
and hidden treasures, and strong- 
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boxes, which the Dunbar chest 
conveys is far-fetched. Instead, it 
is the company’s opinion that the 
mysterious and romantic looking 
chest lends to the copy exactly the 
note of adventure and humannes: 
a shoe pattern needs to take it out 
of the prosaic class. 


Denies Utilities Have Right to 
Influence Public Opinion by 
Advertising 


“There may be salesmanship either of 
wares, or of ideas. So long as the sell 
ing is confined to wares, whether those 
wares be automobiles, potatoes, laces or 
utility services, the advertising is legiti 
mate, and, if intelligent, will prove to 
be beneficial both to the corporation and 
to the public.” 

This statement was made in the course 
of an address by Commissioner Harley 
W. Brundige, a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission which 
exercises jurisdiction over utility service 
corporaticns of California, before the 
department heads and division managers 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
at San Francisco. 

“Advertising,” he continued, ‘“‘which 
brings direct results in stimulating the 
use of commodities and services is de- 
sirable. There are, however, types of 
advertising which should never be in- 
dulged in particularly by a utility, and 
which if charged in the expense account 
of that utility should be disallowed by 
the Commission in fixing rates. I refer 
to that type of propaganda advertising 
intended to influence public opinion on 
questions of public policies.” 


Heads Boston Credit Men’s 
Association 


Oscar T. Erickson, manager foreign 
finance and credit manager of The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Boston, has _ been 
elected president of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association. Mr. Erickson is a 
director of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and has been for years 
one of the executive committee of the 
Boston Export Round Table. 


Kanak Account with 
N. W. Ayer 


The Holly Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with N. W’.' Ayer & Son. A 
campaign will be conducted on Kanak, 
a package product that absorbs odors 
in refrigerators. The Holly company 
also manufactures electric fiat-irons. 


Has Cahadian Varnish 


Account 

The Imperial Varnish and Color Com 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Thornton Pur- 
kis, advertising agent of that city. 
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What Determines the Right Sales 
Quota? 


Factors That Must Be Considered Differ According to the Kind of 
Product That Is Being Sold 


By L. E. De Groat 


Acme Motor Truck Company, Cadillac, Mich. 


i it were possible to lay down 
a set of rules which would 
enable the sales executive to 
determine each salesman’s quota 
and do it fairly, no matter what 
the product might be, it would 
constitute a much appreciated 
service. 

The truth of the matter is, 
however, that it is impossible to 
govern quota by population, price, 
per capita wealth, or any other 
individual factor of that kind 
unless the product is one which 
is in almost universal use. Such 
a method may do for soap, break- 
fast foods or articles of that 
nature, but not for such products 
as furnaces, motor trucks, speed 
boats, etc. 

Yet, good business requires the 
setting of a quota for each sales- 
man’s territory. The question is 
how to set a quota that is fair 
to the individual salesman. 

Certain points must be decided 
upon, no matter what the product 
is. These are: 

(1) Location of the best mar- 
kets. 

(2) Salesmen’s territory limits. 

(3) Volume which must be 
sold to operate each salesman 
profitably. 

There are other points which 
are peculiar to a product such as 
motor trucks. For instance: 

(1) What relation should popu- 
lation bear to quota? 

(2) What relation should per 
capita wealth bear to quota? 

(3) Has the territory been well 
organized for sales in the past? 

(4) What is the nature of the 
principal industries in each ter- 
titory and what are their in- 
fluences on the distribution of 
your product? 

(5) If there are other manu- 
facturers selling a product sim- 
ilar to yours, what is the ratio of 


your sales to total sales in each 
territory ? 

With these questions fully an- 
swered, quota is not a matter of 
guesswork ; instead, it becomes a 
very definite figure, and with the 
basic facts once established, the 
work is further simplified for 
each ensuing year. 

As a specific example, we might 
consider setting a quota for motor 
trucks. Location of the best mar- 
kets may be obtained by study- 
ing the records of distribution in 
various lines of business. It may 


be found that 20 per cent of sales 
have been to organizations in the 
general hauling business, 10 per 
cent in the road building industry, 


10 per cent in oil and gasoline dis- 
tribution, 5 per cent in the dairy 
industry, etc. Then the best mar- 
kets must exist where these in- 
dustries are most prominent. 

The salesmen’s territory limits 
will depend upon the population, 
the industrial activity, etc. For 
example, a salesman in a thickly 
populated industrial section 
should have a small allotment of 
territory and work it intensively, 
while the salesman in a thinly 
populated territory with little in- 
dustrial activity must cover more 
ground in order to secure a like 
amount of business. 

Assuming that a certain per- 
centage of the selling price of any 
article is allowed for sales ex- 
pense, the volume which must 
be sold to operate the salesman 
profitably is easily determined. 

In selling motor trucks, popula- 
tion has a direct bearing upon 
sales because motor trucks are 
units of transportation and the 
larger the population, the greater 
the volume of material which 
must be moved. 

Per capita wealth has little or 
no bearing on motor truck sales 
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because trucks are not luxuries. 

If the territory has been well 
organized for the sales of his 
trucks in the past, the manufac- 
turer has it well covered with 
active dealers who can be de- 
pended upon for an increasing 
volume of business each year. On 
the other hand, if his truck is 
not well known in the territory, 
the volume to be expected must 
decrease proportionately. 

The question of principal in- 
dustries and their influence on 
truck sales was discussed under 
location of the best markets. 

Through listing companies, 
figures of total truck registrations 
may be secured which will enable 
the manfacturer to determine the 
ratio for sales to those of his 
competitors as a group. 

Having decided these ques- 
tions, it must next be determined 
whether quota shall be set in 
points or number of units. The 
writer favors a point system be- 
cause this enables the manufac- 
turer to reward the salesman who 
does creative work. For exam- 
ple, the salesman who establishes 
a new distributor and sells through 
him six new trucks is entitled to 
more credit than the salesman 
who simply calls on established 
dealers in well-organized terri- 
tories and sells a like number of 
trucks through one of them. 

With the territory lines set and 
the sales possibilities clearly in 
mind for each salesman’s terri- 
tory, it would seem that a tabu- 
lation of the facts given below 
for each territory would enable 
the sales executive to set a fair 
quota for each man: 

(1) Population. 

(2) Estimated sales expense. 

(3) Minimum volume of busi- 
ness required to absorb expense. 

(4) Percentage of total truck 
sales made by your organization 
during preceding year. 

Volume of business each 
preceding year. 

(6) Average annual percentage 
of increase. 

(7) Estimated 
coming year. 

(8) Estimated number of sales 
through old distributors. 


increase for 
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(9) Estimated number of sales 


from new dealers. 
(10) Quota. 


Blue Valley Butter Is a 


Constant Advertiser 
In order to protect its trade-mark 
from imitation the Blue Valley Creamery 


Company, Chicago, has made applica- 
tion for registration of “Blue Valley 
Butter” with the Patent Office. This 


trade-mark has been used in the com- 
pany’s advertising for several years and, 
according to H. C. Darger, general man- 
ager, the company lately has had several 
cases come to its attention of attempted 
imitations of the Blue Valley Butter 
design. : 
Referring to the future advertising 
plans for Blue Valley Butter, Mr. Dar- 
ger said: “We do not have in mind any 
special advertising campaign outside of 
the outdoor advertising and store dis- 
play advertising we have been consist- 
ently using for a number of years. We 
do not put on any special advertising 
campaigns, as we feel that consistent ad- 
vertising year in and year out pays us 
better than intermittent advertising.” 


Los Angeles Association 


Appoints L. J. Burrud 

L. J. Burrud has been elected di- 
rector of advertising of the Greater 
Los Angeles Association, a corporation 
created for the purpose of financing 
new industries for that city and nearby 
towns. He also is advertising director 
of Hollywoodland, a Los Angeles real 
estate development. Mr. Burrud formerly 
was secretary of the El Paso, Tex., 
Advertising Club. 


E. S. Woodruff Joins Scenic 


Highway Association 

Elias S. Woodruff has resigned as 
general manager of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, to become executive secre- 
tary of the Scenic Highway Association. 
at Salt Lake City. He will be succeeded 
by B. F. Grant, brother of Heber J. 
Grant, president of the Mormon or Lat- 
ter-Day Saints Church, which owns the 
paper. 


J. C. Penney Sales for Quarter 


Higher 

The J. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
national chain stores, for March, reports 
sales of $4,755,434, as compared with 
$4,386,913 in March, 1923, an increase 
of 8.4 per cent. Sales for the first 
quarter totaled $11,931,445 as compared 
with $10,009,581, in the first three 
months of 1923, an increase of 19.2 
per cent. 








George Laurence with 
Keith Shaw 


George Laurence, formerly in free- 
lance art work, is now associated with 
Keith Shaw, advertising art, New York. 
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Selling Coffee and Tea in 


Philadelphia 


Do most of the half a million families in 
and around Philadelphia go to the grocery 
store and ask for your brand of Coffee or Tea? 


How many of the three million people in 
the Philadelphia district know as much about 
your articles as they ought to? 


Are you neglecting to educate them and 
leaving this third largest market in America 
to your competitors? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impressién at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


copies 
5 1 2,445 a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 





NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1 


(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Bivd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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HOW FARM LIFE 
ADVERTISING HAS 
GROWN IN TEN YEARS 
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This chart shows Farm Life’s re- FA 
markable growth in advertising 
revenue during the past ten years. 
1924 will break all records—be- The . 
cause advertisers MUST make New 
money. 
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.|Advertis ers 
r Make Money! 
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Farm Life advertising has doubled and 
tripled and rolled up new records because of 
results. Where advertisers check returns 
Farm Life is at the top or among the first on 
the list. And, after all, the best publication 
is the one that PULLS. Here is the big rea- 
son for Farm Life’s growth and success. It 
gets results. Over-a-million circulation with 

“truly national” coverage means more out of 
Farm Life space. Are YOU sharing inOUR 
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success? 
This is the sixth of Farm Life’s weekly sugges- 
tions that YOU investigate what this big, little 


publication is doing for advertisers. Any Farm 
Life representative will show you or ask for our 
g Monthly Bulletin. 








FARM LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Advertising Manager 
SPENCER, INDIANA 
The James M. Riddle Co. Advertising Representatives 


N Yi h Atlanta St.Louis 
“Kansas Citys” innate San Francisco 
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If Mr. Cromwell Asked Me 


He Would Learn How to Reveal the Constructive Might of a Republic 
of Finance 


By Amos Stote 


F the President of the New 

York Stock Exchange com- 
manded me to appear before him 
and explain how I would go about 
the building of a national respect 
for, and confidence in, Wali 
Street, I would 


it is due to the failure of Wall 
Street to make itself understood. 

Many of your confreres prob- 
ably question the necessity, even 
the desirability, of having . any 
popular understanding of Wall 
Street. But I 
assume _ you 





probably _haz- 
ard somewhat 
as follows: 
You have 
mentioned, Mr. 
Cromwell, the 
development of 
national respect 
and_ confidence 
and have con- 
nected them, in 


Mr. 


have rules 


remember 
like 





Cromwell, 
that 
with what is here set forth, 
that 
milestones—they 
made to be passed when 
service demands it, not bar- 
riers to prevent service. 


feel a certain 
general under- 
standing by the 
most intelligent 
would not be 
without benefit. 
If that is the 
case then why 
would it not be 
better to have 


if you 
interfere 
rules are 
are 








words, with 
that intangible 


institution, Wall Street, of which 
your very tangible institution, the 


New York Stock Exchange, is the 
centre and head. Suppose we be- 
gin at the beginning and attempt 
to define what respect and confi- 
dence appear to mean to the gen- 
eral public. Respect seems to 
stand, in the popular mind, for 
appreciation of a person’s or an 
institution’s honorable intentions. 
Confidence adds ability to honor- 
able intentions. You undoubtedly 
know people for whom you have 
the greatest respect and in whom 
you have the greatest confidence ; 
but, to use a trite expression, 
“they leave you cold.” You have 
no emotional enthusiasm for 
them. You would sacrifice little 
and feel little regret in connection 
with any crisis in their lives. Such 
a status is not safe for Wall 
Street. 

Yet’ it so happens that while 
your New York Stock Exchange 
has the respect and confidence of 
a fraction of our population, even 
this fraction is considerably de- 
creased when Wall Street comes 
up for judgment. Some of this 
lack of respect and confidence is 
certainly due to the past actions 
of Wall Street, but far more of 


a more definite 
understanding 


by all those who rank at what 


might be termed the peak of the 
average intelligence? Would not 
this be wise, not only for safety 
sake, but for investment sake, as 
all these people have purses? 
Your reply, Mr. Cromwell, 
would probably be to the effect 
that, even if they are investors, 
the average persons have no con- 
tact with either Wall Street or 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
And that would give me the 
opportunity to say that while the 
average person has no actual, 
conscious contact with Wall 
Street or the New York Stock 
Exchange, yet as they represent 
the financial capital of our coun- 
try, the people have as real an 
association with them as_ they 
have with our political capital at 
Washington. Consequently the 
people are not only entitled to 
know about Wall Street but in 
telling of it to the people lies your 
greatest opportunity for future 
growth, and your present safety. 
But you still doubt the need of 
Wall Street to educate the people 
to the purpose of the country’s 
financial capital. Wall Street is 
not organized after the manner 
of the Federal Government. It 
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does not require the votes of the 
people to maintain its organiza- 
tion. Moreover, Wall Street does 
not want the people tampering 
with its highly sensitized and spe- 
cialized organization, which de- 
mands years of study by very 
capable minds before they are fit 
to enter its higher service. 

And that is just the reason, 
Mr. Cromwell, why you must edu- 
cate the public if you are to pre- 
vent public tampering. Wall 
Street has had so much tamper- 
ing, so much misguided and 
fanatical tampering, you are prob- 
ably rather raw on that subject. 
Then why not prevent it in the 
future? We have educational 
campaigns on fire prevention, ac- 
cident prevention; why not one 
on Wall Street Tampering pre- 
vention? Only we will never call 
it that. Far from it. That is an 
end to be achieved; but never 
mentioned. 


Another purpose of a program _ 


of education, and one which is 
far more constructive and pro- 
gressive, is the increasing of the 
market for the wares of Wall 
Street. For Wall Street has its 
wares to sell, call them shares, 
stocks, bonds, securities, what 
you will; they are the goods in 
which you deal. But the greatest 
of all the purposes of such a 
campaign of education, and one 
which includes all the other bene- 
fits as subsidiaries, is the develop- 
ment of an active appreciation 
for the essential services Wall 
Street renders. With public 
faith in Wall Street, with an 
understanding of its vital posi- 
tion as the keystone of our eco- 
nomic structure, with an appre- 
ciation of its actual relation to 
every business activity in the 
country, with even a slight popu- 
lar conception of how everybody’s 
job is dependent upon the fabric 
of finance which Wall Street has 
so laboriously worked out, we 
would have a new era of progress 
in this country of ours—and 


would do much to stem the tide 
of unrest based on fear of the 
unknown. 

Let the people know what Wall 
Street has done for them. Let 
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them know the impressive facts of 
how it finances industry, public 
utilities, even governments. Le 
them be told these things simply 
—and then let anyone dare to de- 
fame so worthy a public servant. 
And if these advantages are not 
sufficient to bring Wall Street, 
and you, Mr. Cromwell, to the 
point of declaring for a national 
educational program on what the 
“Street” means to the people, then 
do not belittle the protective value 
of such a campaign. Wall Street 
is too great to avoid criticism. 
Our country is too restless not to 
grasp at any opportunity to fight 
that which may be proclaimed an 
evil. Toppling governments have 
been a familiar sight during the 
last few years, governments far 
older than Wall Street. To tell 
the people that the nation would 
go bankrupt if Wall Street ceased 
to function, and to tell them noth- 
ing else, to fail to show them what 
such a condition would mean to 
them and their jobs, would prob- 
ably call for the overthrow of 
Wall Street. Many of our people, 
and many of them good people, 
even if somewhat stupid, feel a 
little jealous of the excitement 
in other countries and are not 
content forever to import their 
thrills. 

This is no imaginative pre- 
sentment. What Nero did to 
Rome the Joneses may do to 
Wall Street. A campaign of 
education can make such a 
happening almost impossible. 

And now, Mr. Cromwell, if you 
ask me how this educational pro- 
gram should be presented I make 
no delay in replying that it should 
be published broadcast over the 
nation, as paid advertising matter 
and that it should appear without 
subterfuge or apology. It should 

signed by the New York 
Stock Exchange. It should con- 
tinue as long as your institution 
continues. 

You have one of the world’s 
greatest stories to tell, one which 
will not grow stale until finance 
loses its meaning and economics 
melts with the heat of eternity, or 
fades into the mists of Utopia. 

Your program might begin with 
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a message or two on the history 
of money. Then it might bring 
out the thought that money is 
food, clothing, shelter when it is 
supported by an adequate system 
of finance; but is none of these, 
and is worthless, if that system 
breaks down or is destroyed. 
Divide a man’s day into as many 
parts as there are expenses in it 
and so drive home the impossi- 
bility of a civilization without 
money and impress how the cru- 
dities of the old barter method 
were forced out of existence. 
Show the mechanic’s day divided 
into bits representing labor pay- 
ment to the landlord, grocer, but- 
cher, shoe dealer, clothing mer- 
chant, doctor. Let money. be 
shown as representing all mate- 
rial things to men. 

This sounds painfully simple, 
Mr. Cromwell, but so are the 
minds of the majority, good sim- 
ple minds impressed by simple 
truths, and influenced by having 
these truths operate on _ their 
emotions. Your task is difficult 
by reason of its simplicity, but 
it is worth all the trouble it 
involves. 

Then go on to investment. 
Begin with the early morning 
hours of civilization, when the no- 
mads started farming and so es- 
tablished the first settlements, 
instituted the first crude govern- 
ments, and gave land its first 
vague value—so ushering in a 
primitive form of investment. 
Buildings replaced caves and huts, 
adding to investment values. 
Explain how governments came 
into existence and only grew 
great in proportion to the sta- 
bility of their investment values 
and their increases. Then show 
how the first primitive operations 
of investment tended toward the 
setting of values in proportion as 
property gave returns to its own- 
ers. 

Indicate how trading in busi- 
nesses and business growth was 
once carried on by going from 
man to man and asking if he 
would buy a business or a share 
in it and become a partner. Tell 
how this is still the method  fol- 
lowed in connection with the 
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small, local business, but that the 
great industries which are vital 
to the life of a nation required 
a market place where all people 
are given an opportunity to buy 
an interest and share in the prof- 
its of these national servants. 

But investment market places 
do more than offer a man with 
some hundreds or thousands of 
savings an opportunity to buy 
shares in the wealth-producing 
activities of the land. The invest- 
ment centre is the stabilizing cen- 
tre, the gravity centre of the na- 
tion. What a story you have to 
tell of how the world’s financial 
centres, from the early days of 
Rome, London and Paris have 
served the mass of the people and 
have been the means of holding 
in check greedy monarchs and 
wily politicians; how these cen- 
tres have increased the indepen- 
dence of the people. 

A most impressive series of 
your messages could deal with 
Wall Street as the nation’s invest- 
ment market place, explaining 
how its scientifically developed, 
operated and maintained methods 
give anyone, in any part of the 
country, an opportunity to invest 
wisely and profitably and with as 
much ease as going to the corner 
store for daily purchases. 


WHY IS WALL STREET NECESSARY 
TO AMERICA? 


Another valuable educational 
series could be written, Mr. Crom- 
well, on the relationship of the 
banks of the country to Wall 
Street. These could well tell of 
the absolute necessity Wall Street 
is to the banks if they are to be 
more than safe deposit vaults in 
which to store currency. They 
could explain how it is Wall 
Street makes it possible for the 
banks to pay interest to their de- 
positors, instead of depositors 
having to pay the banks for the 
storing and safeguarding of their 
money. They could explain how 
the operations of Wall Street pro- 
vide the banks of the country 
with the information the bankers 
require for the proper advising of 
their clients as to investment; and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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O reach 46% of the buyers of 
any field is remarkable, but to 
reach 46% of the home field 
of New York—the evening field— 
and to do it at one cost, means 


For the established advertiser 


A coverage so nearly half the entire evening field 
that no advertiser using newspapers can be justified 
in omitting it. A circulation so responsive that no 
manufacturer can afford to disregard it. 


Hae For the new advertiser 


A great market within the World’s greatest market. 
More than a million responsive buyers of goods 
reached through a daily circulation of 641,192 with 
a sales potential greater than is offered by the cities 
of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati combined. 

A quick method of entering New York at minimum 
cost with maximum expectations of success. 


( And for both 


The largest evening circulation in America—and at 
3c a copy. The highest percentage of coverage of- 
fered by any New York paper, morning, evening or 
Sunday. A selling power that moves goods at every 
price because it reaches people of every level of in- 
come. A merchandising service which is unparal- 
leled for effectiveness and experienced in more than 
350 campaigns, which enables the Evening Journal 
to come cldse to insuring results for every adequate 
appropriation. 


ING JOURNAL 


-ulati@merica—and at 3c a copy 
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N Indianapolis, and its rich tributary 

zone, THE STAR is preferred for 
automotive advertising. On a three-year 
basis its classified pages, for example, show 
a lead of 435,444 lines over the nearest 
runner-up. This long lead is earned by fast, 
dependable performance. 
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how Wall Street protects these 
investments. 

Think what an effect upon 
criticism would be the public pro- 
vouncement of how Wall Street 
provides not only protection for 
hanks but likewise provides the 
cpportunity for the banks to put 
their deposits to work; how the 
machinery of Wall Street is abso- 
lutely necessary to the daily oper- 
ation of the nation’s banks, and 
how it is Wall Street which 
makes the banks of fullest use to 
their communities. Without Wall 
Street the people would not only 
have to pay the banks to take 
their money, but would have to 
pay as well for each service the 
banks render them. The bank 
would have to charge them for 
every check cashed, for all the 
clerical work involved .each time 
they make a deposit or with- 
drawal, 

What institution has so great 
and wonderful a story of service 
to tell? Not only does Wall 


Street multiply the usefulness of 
banks to depositors, provide the 
means for banks to pay interest 


to depositors, but the very lives 
of the banks are dependent to a 
great degree upon the continued 
functioning of Wall Street. 

Then there is the story of the 
factories and the public utilities 
corporations and mercantile es- 
tablishments, the story of how 
these come to Wall Street for 
their promotion, development and 
operative expenses. Make the 
people see, Mr. Cromwell, how 
Wall ‘Street has been the vast 
reservoir of revenue upon which 
these activities have drawn for 
growth which has advanced them 
to the position of national ser- 
vices, employing millions directly, 
employing other millions through 
their requirements of raw mate- 
tials and through their demands 
for the distribution of their 
wares. And then the great story 
of how Wall Street, in addition 
to making possible these vast ser- 
vices has made it possible for 
thousands of people to share in 
the profits these services earn, and 
to have a voice in their control. 
There are certainly great oppor- 
tunities for educational messages 
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which will show how Wall Street 
has democratized industry and fi- 
nance, which you must admit, Mr. 
Cromwell, is quite contrary to 
popular opinion. “The Republic 
of Wall Street”—what a series of 
stirring texts could be written 
under that heading; how the peo- 
ple could be made to love and 
defend Wall Street for the finan- 
cial freedom it has opened to 
them ! 


REPEAT AND REPEAT THE SAME 
STORY 


And don’t be afraid of repeti- 
tion, Mr. Cromwell, or of having 
your messages overlap each other 
in the thoughts they convey. As 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft once said, 
publicity requires “iteration and 
reiteration and damnable reitera- 
tion” if it would accomplish the 
great purposes for which it is de- 
signed. Thousands of industrial 
executives are ready to confirm 
this statement, and to add to it 
that they have found the re- 
reiteration profitable, yes and 
more than profitable, absolutely 
essential to their business. They 
offer you proof of their belief in 
the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars they annually spend in re- 
peating their messages. 

Nor need you be fearful of too 
strongly impressing the power of 
Wall Street, so long as you pre- 
sent its power as beneficial. The 
people have heard too much of 
the destroying strength of Wall 
Street. Let them learn the truth 
of -its constructive might. And 
what is more, your messages, if 
they are properly expressed, will 
not neglect to show how the 
citizenry of Wall Street is made 
up of ten million or so of the in- 
vestors of the country; and that 
the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are merely the 
employees of the country’s secur- 
ity holders, that these employees 
act at the command of the inves- 
tors, who may deliver their orders 
direct or through their banks in 
all parts of the country. Make 
Wall Street as big as it really is, 
Mr. Cromwell, just so long as 
you make it a republic of finance. 
Everybody loves a smiling strong 
man. The people never feared 
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Roosevelt’s “big stick.” There is 
a wealth of opportunity in the 
Republic of Wall Street that even 
your greatest men can hardly ap- 
preciate. 

But to get back to the general 
scheme of your problem of edu- 
cating the country to the truth 
about Wall Street. Give as much 
continuity to your messages as is 
practical, but make them each 
stand alone, each impress one fact. 
If you find it wise, in the face of 
a current condition, to depart 
temporarily from the broad out- 
line of your educational policy, 
do so—but let only a pressing 
need deflect you. Your course of 
instruction is a long one, and as 
valuable as it is long. 

After you get into the work, 
Mr. Cromwell, after you have 
given a year or two to the pri- 
mary educational program you can 
retain the keen interest of the 
country and hold your position 
among the “best sellers” in the 
advertising field, if you will come 
out with some bold and frank 
statements as to why speculation 
is as necessary as is competition, 
and as inevitable. This will 
“take the curse” out of the term 
speculation in the minds of the 
people. You have a great and 
convincing argument to offer in 
this connection, and one which 
will bring its sure reward. Don’t 
be afraid of simple truths, or of 
elementary statements. Show how 
every business, every government, 
in fact every human act has its 
speculative phase. Show how 
absolute certainty in business, as 
in life, is inconceivable and that 
the beginning of every big indus- 
try, those outstanding institutions 
which have made the development 
of this country possible, have al- 
ways had their speculative peri- 
ods. Don’t forget to point out 
that speculation is as inseparable 
from growth as death is from 
stagnation. 

Another powerful presentment 
in your hands are simple state- 
ments concerning the rigid rules 
the New York Stock Exchange 
has laid down for the protection 
of investors. Perhaps you might 


dare to indicate that these rules 
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are far more consistently enforced 
than are many Federal laws. And 
your code of ethics, what institu- 
tion, what profession demands 
such high standards of procedure? 
As a matter of fact your organ- 
ization has been a distinct force in 
the advancement of all commer- 
cial ethics in that you demand 
such high standards of operation 
within all the interests you recog- 
nize.. And this opens up yet an- 
other avenue of approach to the 
public and gives you an oppor- 
tunity to tell of what you have 
done to enforce economic opera- 
tion upon the industries and pub- 
lic service corporations, how they 
must live up to your mandates if 
they are to receive your support. 

There is so much for you to 
tell, Mr. Cromwell, so much you 
need to tell for your own good 
and the good of the country. If 
only you had started long ago, 
then you might now be educating 
the people to how you carry: on 
your daily operations. All the 
world is interested in how Wall 
Street works. Think of the 
stories you have to tell of how 
Wall Street raises the money 
which pays the wages of the mil- 
lions who work for the indus- 
tries of the country. How you 
provide the means for industrial 
growth, for tiding industry over 
slack times, for meeting periods 
of depression without panic; 
think of the intense hold you can 
gain on public confidence if you 
will publish these facts. 


ALL THIS IS BUT A BEGINNING 


And this is only the starting 
point of your work, Mr. Crom- 
well, only an indication of the 
peaks of opportunity. Before a 
carefully charted program of 
education had been completed 
you would find that it would re- 
quire ten years to carry it 
through. That sounds like a 
long time, but is time to be con- 
sidered when the service of Wall 
Street, and the safety of Wall 
Street, are in the balance? It is 
a great work, Mr. Cromwell, a 
work so great in scope, so preg- 
nant with opportunity, so es<en- 
tially economic in its service and 
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so monumentally beneficial in its 
results, its ceaseless, never-ending 
results, that the man who con- 
siders it may well do so in 
humbleness of spirit. For the 
man who sponsors it will go 
down in history as a greater man 
than he who builds a railroad or 
guides an international corpora- 
tion to world supremacy. 

If you have rules which might 
interfere with so constructive a 
course, then remember that rules 
are like milestones, they are made 
to be passed when service de- 
mands it, not barriers to prevent 
progress. 

It is time, Mr. Cromwell, high 
time Wall Street and the New 
York Stock Exchange learned to 
sell its most valuable commodity 
—its service. And it is high time, 
Mr. Cromwell, that the Republic 
of Wall Street makes effort to 
secure its greatest asset—confi- 
dence born of appreciation, loyalty 
born of understanding. 





Peerless Motor Car Elections 


D. A. Burke was elected president and 
general manager of the Peerless Motor 
Car Company, Cleveland, at a recent an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors. 
Fred R. White was elected chairman of 


Mr. Burke has been active head of 
the company for several months as vice- 
we and general manages 4 

yng, vice-president; F. A. Trester, sec- 
retary; and John F. Porter were re- 
elected. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders ot 
the Peerless Truck & Motor Corporation, 
the holding company, Mr. White was 
elected president, and Mr. Burke, vice- 
president, and the other officers are_as 

‘iven above for the Peerless Motor Car 

‘on-pany. 





Corn Products Earnings Gain 


The Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Karo 
syrups, Mazola, and Argo and Duryea’s 
starch, for the first quarter of 1924 re 
ports net earnings, after maintenance, 
repairs, and estimated Federal taxes, of 
$3,943,457. This figure compares with 
$3,583, "545; $2,621,287, and $1,654,866, 
in’ the corresponding * periods of 1923, 
1922, and 1921. 


Logan, Utah, Newspapers 
Merged 
The Logan, Utah, Republican has 
been purchased by the Earl & England 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Logan Journal with which it has been 
merged. 
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Annual Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting at Cleveland 


Much attention is om | paid to distri 
bution, merchandising and transportatio: 
problems at the twelfth annual meetin 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which is being held at 
Cleveland on May 6, 7 and 8. 

Among the speakers whose addresses 
are of chief interest to advertisers are: 
“What Is Coming Out of the Present 
Confusion in Distribution?” by Edward 
A. Filene, president, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, which is to be found 
elsewhere in this issue of PrinTERS’ onl 
“Principles and Progress in Co-opera- 
tive Marketing,” by Lloyd S. aeey, 
assistant chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
“Recent Deve <emm in the Postal 
Service,” by Paul Henderson, Sec- 
ond Assistant Fostunter General, which 
is given in part elsewhere in this i yagi of 
Printers’ Ink; ‘‘Presentation of the R 
port, of the Postal Service Committee,” by 
ucius Teter, president, Chicago Trust 
Company; “How Far Can Machinery 
and Better Use of Labor Supply Offset 


Immigration Restriction?” by Dr. Louis 
D. Weld, Swift & Company; 
“Science and Business,” by General J. 


J. Carty, chief engineer, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; “The 
Opportunity and Responsibility of Trade 











Associations,” by Colonel G. T. Buck- yor 
ingham, Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton, on 
Chicago attorneys, and “Standards of 
Business Conduct,” by Judge Edwin B. foc 
Parker, umpire, Mixed Claims Commis. \ 
sion, Washington, 4 
you 
Cusack Records Slogans for tim 
Cleveland I 
Tuos. Cusack Co. 6,06 
CLEVELAND, April 26, 1924. acic 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly record for us the ture 
phrase, ‘“‘Moulders of a Great City,” and 9 
the phrase, “‘Cleveland is Profit Land.” papi 

These are phrases which we have copy- fum 
righted in connection with an allegorical 
figure, which figure is shown in the act expl 
of moulding various buildings, both busi- ucts 
ness and homes, the effect being a clay ’ 
modeled one. er,a 

Tuos. Cusack Co. Tl 
‘ ufa 
Campaigns Planned for pate 

Cattle and Poultry Feeds sale 

Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., uf 
manufacturer of cattle and poultry feed, solve 
has placed its advertising account with as tk 
the Remington Advertising 7 ) 
Agency, Buffalo. A campaign on Beats- indus 
all Milk Grain Feed will be started in Th 
the summer in agricultural papers of i 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. indus 
Plans also are being made for a cam- 00 
paign on Kasco Poultry Feeds. The com- 0,01 
a has mills at "Womeke and To Ment 

do, Ohio. ? 

If y 

John C. Frost has been appointed ad- to th 

vertising manager of the -Taylor ind ust 


Company, printing, Baltimore, Md. 
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DISTRIBUTION of SULPHURIC ACID by INDUSTRIES 
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Petroleum Refining 3%  Chemical.Nh,S0, ete 23% 
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ae shows where 6,0c0,000 tons of sulphuric acid was 


used by American manufacturers in 1923. 


Sulphuric acid is such an i 


4. 





all ns 
its rate of consumption is a reliable barometer of general business 


conditions. 


How much sulphuric acid 
did you eat last year? 


You put sulphuric acid into 
your mouth whenever you eat 
one of a number of high-grade 
foodstuffs. 

You put sulphuric acid on 
your face and hands every 
time you wash with soap. 

In this country, last year, 
6,000,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid went into the manufac- 
ture of foodstuffs, soap, dyes, 
paper, cement, paints, per- 
fumes, glass, drugs, fertilizer, 
explosives, petroleum prod- 
ucts, storage batteries, leath- 
er, artificial silk, etc. 

The industries which man- 
ufacture these products (and 
other products such as rubber, 
salt, coal tar products, alcohol, 
solvents, sugaf, etc.) are known 
as the chemical engineering 
industries. 

These chemical engineering 
industries spend nearly $8,000,- 
000,000 each year for equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 

If you have anything to sell 
to da chemical engineering 
industries, an advertisement 


in Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering takes your story 
straight to more than 11,000 
buyers in this eight - billion- 
dollar market. 


2 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buyin 
guide of the executive who buys in the bel 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engi ing: Engi 

ing News-Record, 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 





Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 


Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 

geen Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Chemical & 
Metallurgical 


e a 
Engineering 
A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Ave., at 36th St., New York 


ait 









merged. Company, printing, Baltimore, Md. 
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*'The Advertising-in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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The Plain Dealer is the one Cleveland es, 
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SECOND @ BOSTON STREETS 
), ° EVERETT STATION, BOSTON 


March 21, 192% 


Mr. 3. A. Collins, 
* Cleveland PlBin Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
J 


Dear Mr. Collins: 


So many good things were said or Plain Dealer efficiency and real “honest - to < 
goodness” co-operation, in a talk that the writer had with our Cleveland representative ~ 
Mr. Thomas F. Coffey - when he was here at the ypecees Ba other day, that I think it is 
only just that you should know something of our attd' 


When we contracted for advertising in “he Plain Dealer last year and when our 
saleamend undertook the merchandising of our campaign in Cleveland, we were fully con- 
cious of the fact that we had attempted by other means.to penetrate the Cleveland mr- 
last a year >efore Without success. Consequently we were non® too sanguine about the 
results that might be forthcoming from our efforts and co-operation with ‘the Plain 
Dealer. 


Mr. Coffey was new to the territory and in every way we had to star) from 
scratch, Your organization, tp be sure, had presented us with a definite plan of ac- 
tion in which your. forces were to co-operate with ours. We had received many assur~ 
ances of this kind in times past without complete fulfillment on the part of the_ofis 
who promised them, In checking up with Mr, Coffey recently the | writer found that 
not Gily had you fulfilled every promise made to us and extended every tion 
1aia down in your plan, but your men had taken a very deep and sincere interest in 
our activities and had helped us, and lir. Coffey in particular, in a miltitude of 
definite ways not laid down in the original prospectus, 





The net result of somewhat less than a year's work with you has been unqual-, 
ifiedly satisfactory. rom a standing start we have, with your help, succeeded in 
allying with our proposition over thirty-five enterprising and aggressive dealers in 
Cleveland proper and a considerably greater number in that outside radius which is 
essentially a part of the Cleveland market. ‘The acceptance of the KYANIZE proposi- 
tion on the part of the dealers is a much more spochal event than his mere purchase 
of @ carton of chewing gum or a case of ginger ale, 


The total volume of our business has been exceedingly gratifying during 
this past year and is increasing in a very healthy fashion. eports from all of 
our good dealers are decidedly favorable to the results obtained from the KYANIZE 
campaign in The Plain Dealer. The advertising ‘has pulled with a vengeance. 


Now that we are on the eve of releasing our spring advertising in * leve- 
land we thought you would be glad to know of this condition and be assured further 
that we consider The Plain Dealer eminently fitted to carry the KYANIZE message into 
the homes of the Cleveland market exclusively, with maximm benefit to our dealers 
and to ourselves. 


With every: 200d wish for that unqualified success that mst of nécessity 
Tesult from your splendidly organized efforts, we remair 


Yours very t 
R: c 


C.4.Dana Redmond, 






+ ‘sing Wianacer 






R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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In New Orleans domestic help is comparatively plentiful and inex- the 1 
he abe Pe added reason why New Orleans is a morning paper city. It 
ederal census figures show that in New Orleans there is one domestic adve 
servant for every 2% families. In Cleveland there is one for every mani 

6% families; in Detroit one for every 6% families, and in Chicago fine 
one for every 5% families. whic 
In New Orleans the employment of a fairly competent negro maid-of-all back 
work at $5.00 per week is by no means uncommon, since her earnings * id 
frequently supplement good wages earned by a longshoreman or — 
plasterer husband or father. Thus the family of comparatively atten 
modest income is financially competent to keep at least one servant ucts, 
and New Orleans housekeepers have all the more time to devote to such 
careful reading of the morning paper. Most of the shopping is done in lgnor, 
the afternoon. The eveningis likely to be devoted to a movie, a motor ven 
drive or some other form of recreation with hubby and the children poe 
vertis; 
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How to Get Salesmen to Use the 
Sales Manual 


After the Manual Is Distributed It Then Becomes Necessary to 
Encourage Salesmen to Read It 


By E. B. Weiss 


OF all questions that might be 
asked concerning sales man- 
uals, perhaps the most important 
is: “How can we get our manual 
continuously used by our sales- 
men?” ; 

A number of manufacturers is- 
suing sales manuals have been 
asked for information on how to 
meet this problem. From their 
replies the following summary has 
been made: 

The simplest plan is to issue 
the manual in loose-leaf form and 
then send the salesmen periodic 
additions which they are expected 
to insert in the proper place. This 
at least has the effect of getting 
the road men to finger the book 
for a moment, and doing so may 
whet their appetites for a little 
reading in it. When these sheets 
represent modifications of data 
already appearing in the manual, 
several concerns insist that the 
salesmen return the obsolete sheets. 
This compels the men to retain 
the manual and keep it up to date. 

It is interesting to note that the 
advertising section of the sales 
manual offers an exceptionally 
fine opportunity for revisions 
which keep the. salesmen looking 
back over their books. This is 
an idea used by Pratt & Lambert, 
Iné., whose salesmen confine their 
attention entirely to staple prod- 
ucts, the company reports. Only 
such a salesman could afford to 
ignore the manual to any extent. 
Even such salesmen, however, 
find .it necessary to refer fre- 
quently to the manual about ad- 
vertising matter in stock at a 
given time. The company’s adver- 
tising features are being constantly 
changed and improved. - Each 
salesman receives, at least every 
two months, a new list of adver- 
tising matter for insertion in his 
manual. This lists all advertising 
material in stock at that time. 


The Munsingwear Corporation 
follows a somewhat similar pro- 
cedure. Although J. A. Munson, 
sales manager, says that Munsing- 
wear salesmen are very enthusi- 
astic over their manual, it has been 
found helpful to send additional 
manual material from time to 
time. Mr. Munson states that his 
experience has been that by fur- 
nishing the salesmen with new 
photographs of garments oc- 
casionally, as well as data sheets 
referring to the advertising cam- 
paign, their interest in the manual 
is maintained at all times. 


THE MANUAL MAY BE AT FAULT 
IN SOME CASES 


He believes that the manufac- 
turers who find their representa- 
tives discarding the sales manual 
after a short period do not in- 
clude in the book sufficient sales 
information which the men can use 
to good advantage every day. 
“Unless the manual is so compiled 
that it can be used profitably at 
all times,” Mr. Munson mentions 
in passing, “it is quite natural for 
a salesman to lose interest in it.” 

Tt cannot be disputed that the 
more valuable the information a 
manual contains, the more likely 
it is that the men will refer to 
it frequently. However, in almost 
every sales force, and to a greater 
extent in some than in others, 
there will usually be certain men 
who fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of the manual, regardless of 
the amount of information it may 
hold. 

Take such a concern as the 
Fuller Brush Company. Because 
Fuller believes that its salesmen 
would not derive all the benefit 
they should from the selling in- 
formation the company has com- 
piled, were it given in a single 
bulky book, the manual is issued 
in the form of a series of book- 
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lets. Everett R. Smith, advertis- 
ing manager, explained that these 
booklets are given out one at a 
time. After the salesman has 
studied one book and _ satisfac- 
torily answered questions de- 
signed to show whether he has 
absorbed the information, he is 
given, a second booklet, but not 
until then. In that way, each 
salesman goes through all of the 
books, which might not be the 
case, even though the material is 
immensely valuable, were it all 
contained in one volume. 

Even with this plan in opera- 
tion, the Fuller company, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith, thinks it ad- 
visable so to arrange the weekly 
sales meetings of Fuller salesmen, 
that there is plenty of opportunity 
for checking over the various 
basic points in the manual. These 
meetings keep the sales manual to 
the fore, and unless a man is en- 
tirely devoid of ambition, he is 
likely to leave each meeting with 
a renewed desire to refer to the 
manual. 

A related plan is in use by the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany. Wear-Ever salesmen are 
supplied with a very complete 
manual called the Book of In- 
structions. This contains a vast 
amount of selling information 
which no salesman who really 
wishes to succeed can overlook. 
Despite the excellence of the man- 
ual, however, it was thought ex- 
pedient to issue a set of seven 
booklets which are used in in- 
structing salesmen during their 
first two months in the field. 
These booklets average sixteen 
pages. Each booklet is devoted 
to a single topic. Throughout the 
booklets, constant references are 
made to certain paragraphs and 
sections in the Book of Instruc- 
tions where the reader is directed 
to look for additional or more 
detailed information. 

Nor is this the only idea this 
company has devised for the pur- 
pose of getting Wear-Ever sales- 
men to use its Book of Instruc- 
tions. Two other methods are 
outlined by Arthur P. Miller, 
specialty sales manager. One plan 
makes use of the company’s corps 
of correspondents. Each corre- 
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spondent handles one or two dis- 
tricts. The correspondent is in 
touch with each salesman one 
or more times every week through 
the mails. He frames his letters 
so that they become very effective 
means of keeping the salesman 
constantly in touch with his Book 
of Instructions. 

Then there is the Ko-oP Club. 
This club has a standing cash offer 
for articles that are printed in the 
company’s weekly bulletin. It is 
no secret that the surest way to 
prepare material that will be ac- 
ceptable in the Ko-oP Club is for 
the salesman to keep himself in- 
formed on the contents of his 
sales manual. 


THE SEALY MATTRESS PLAN 


Another concern which uses the 
correspondence idea to stimulate 
interest in the manual is the Sealy 
Mattress Company. We were told 
by E. E. Edwards that there are 
150 men covering the entire coun- 
try for the Sealy mattress. Mr. 
Edwards keeps in intimate per- 
sonal touch with all the men 
through letters and by personal 
visits. At the same time, even 
though he believes his sales force 
is comparatively small, Mr. - 
wards finds a sales manual a neces- 
sity and he has a number of ways 
of keeping the men interested in 
their books. 

One is to write sales letters 
around the selling points made in 
the manual. These letters are 
framed so that the men are com- 
pelled to refer to the manual in 
order to obtain the full substance 
of the communication. 

In addition, it has been found 
that allowing the salesmen to 
have a hand in the preparation of 
the book has the effect of causing 
the salesmen to look upon it more 
fondly. The first Sealy manual 
was produced five years ago. It 
contained about one-tenth of the 
information included in the pres- 
ent book. Much of this material 
was secured as a result of prize 
offers to salesmen for sending in 
the best suggestions for improve- 
ments in the manual or for sug- 
gested data to be incorporated 
in it. 

Finally, Sealy conducts an oral 
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—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globe- 

emocrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resourcesand 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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Here is an example of the influence of good 
roads i In developing towns and communities. Road 
and rail communication keeps Effingham i in close 
touch with neighboring towns, and particularly 
with St. Louis, the capital of the goth State. 

Effingham i isa busy place, with dairying interests, knitting 
and flour mills, canning and furniture factories. It is the 
home of the Illinois College of Photography. Eighty-five 
per cent of the citizens own their own homes. Bank deposits 
total $1,410,000. 

Besides having easy access to St. Louis stores, Effingham 
has these local business interests deing an annual business 
of $2,500,000 : 


16 Grocery Stores 3 Drug Stores 
10 Auto Dealers and Garages 
3 Hardware Stores 2 Jewelers 
7 Shoe Stores 4 Dry Goods Stores 
2 Building Material Dealers 
3 Furniture Stores 3 Stationers 
5 Men’s Furnishings Stores 
6 Confectioneries 4 Music Stores 
3 Coal Merchants 
Every day the Globe-Democrat brings to the representa- 


tive people of Effingham the news and advertising upon 
which they depend for guidance. 
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Globe-Democrat Circulation in Effingham: 
Daily—126; Sunday—186 
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examination during the regular 
quarterly sales meetings. Mr. 
Edwards reports that the salesmen 
have a knowledge of nearly every 
subject discussed and he feels that 
considerable progress has _ been 
made in this matter of getting 
the salesmen to use the sales 
manual. 

The Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, we learn from C. E. 
Cheesman, manager of the Blue 
Bird Washing Machine Division, 
also employs the oral examination 
idea. Then, too, there is a meeting 
of from fifteen to twenty minutes 
each morning before the sales- 
men go out into their respective 
territories. During these meet- 
ings, the most logical objection of 
the day before, brought in by the 
salesmen, is analyzed and _ is 
usually found to be covered in 
the manual. This cumulative dis- 
play of how valuable the manual 
can be in solving the most stub- 
born objections is bound to have 
the effect of causing the salesmen 
to look at it, eventually, with a 
new respect and to consult it more 
frequently than formerly. 

Just a step removed from the 
oral examination is the printed ex- 
amination. A. Brock, advertising 
manager of the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company, says that the only 
attempt made to check up Keystone 
salesmen on the study of the 
sales manual was an annual ex- 
amination. This consisted of a 
series of questions based on the 
data found in the manual. 

The results were rather dis- 
heartening and the company offi- 
cials have been discussing other 
ways and means of getting the 
salesmen to devote more attention 
to the manual. It is probable that 
the examinations will be held more 
frequently in the future as one 
method of spurring the men to 
more intensively study their books. 

An offshoot of the printed ex- 
amination plan is the policy 
adopted by the Baker-Vawter 
Company. Last year, A. R. Glass, 
of the sales department, informs 
us, it was realized something had 
to be done ‘to get the Baker- 
Vawter sales force to study the 
sales manual. With this in mind, 
a study course was prepared 
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which will take up practically all 
of this year. 


MONTHLY QUESTION SHEET USED 


Each month the men are sent 
a list of from ten to twenty ques- 
tions on the chapters in the sales 
manual and they are required to 
answer these questions. The plan 
is not an examination in the true 
sense of the word, inasmuch as 
the men are privileged to read the 
articles in the manual and write 
down the answers as they find 
them in the book. The real ob- 
ject is to induce them to study 
the manual and learn where they 
can find information which will 
help them in their sales work. 

The company is getting, accord- 
ing to Mr. Glass, 97 per cent co- 
operation from the sales force of 
180 men. Many of the salesmen 
have not hesitated to say that the 
course is helping them materially. 

As soon as this study course is 
completed, it is planned to publish 
the questions and answers and give 
them to the men who have already 
taken the course. In fact, thes: 
questions and answers are printed 
in a monthly publication of the 
Baker-Vawter Company after the 
examination is finished. How- 
ever, the plan is to make them a 
permanent part of the sales man- 
ual. New men coming into the 
organization will be required to 
take the study course and will not 
be given the answers for their 
sales manuals until they have sent 
in their examination papers. 

Finally, there is the plan used 
by a nationally known manufac- 
turer of an automobile accessory. 
The sales manager of this concern 
supplied the information only on 
condition that the identity of its 
origin be not divulged. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to refrain from 
mentioning any names in de- 
scribing the following elaborate 
plan, but there is every assurance 
that the company is one of the 
largest in its field and in a posi- 
tion to talk with authority. 

The concern has a_ regular 
school where all new men are 
brought for a training course after 
they have been with the company 
several weeks. The course begins 
when ten or fifteen men are ready 
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DetroitNews Rotogravure | 
~100% Attention 
~Thorough Coverage 


—-Photo by Detroit News Studio 


No publication anywhere offers advertisers so unique a 
combination of advantages. Here you have a medium with 
‘physical possibilities for illustrating the superiority of your 
product unsurpassed by any. Luxurious appeal, beauty and 
the compelling power of pictures harnessed to a circulation 
of more than 300,000—the greatest in Michigan! 

The Detroit News was first in the field with a rotogravure 
section and has led in rotogravure advertising from the be- 
ginning. During 1923 The News printed over 140% more 
rotogravure advertising than the second Detroit paper. The 
News offers advertisers a Spry of its field unequaled by 
any other newspaper in a city of Detroit’s size. 


The Detroit News 


FIRST IN DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN AMERICA, 1923 
Greatest Circulation Daily and analy in te 
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ISS PREMIER, first Lady of Salad Dressing, 

has a long, hard drag to get attention here. 
She has to squirm out from between the shackles 
of soap flakes and select cakes—then limn a loop 
hole in some cheese. It’s tough—but she’s a little 
ad in a big market, and can hope for little attention 
as she sits in her little booth—overwhelmed by 
competitors in bigger booths. The tabloid paper 

_ could help her a lot! 


Limited Lineage 
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Tisn’tadvertising unless 

it’s seen. In The News 
every advertisement, even 
the small one, has its 
chance to be seen! Bylim- 
iting lineage, The News 
cuts down advertising 
competition—presents 
fewer advertisers more 
favorably to the largest 
Daily circulation in Amer- 
ica. Get the facts! 











ITTIN’ Pretty! You bet she is. Among those 
present! Comfortably surveying lots of inter- 
ested lookers. Visible!—no microscope or divin- 
ing rod necessary. The message is over. Miss 
Premier’s flavor will favor quite a few tables this 
evening. Of course we have some soap and cheese 
and cake ads, too, but we don’t let them fight with 
each other. We can print only 82 columns in our 
largest issue. 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY has been issued in folder form. May 
we send you the whole series? Write on your business letterhead. 


THE & NEWS 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








to take it. They are first given a 
talk by the ‘company’s officials at 
a luncheon. Then they are taken 
through the factory and all the 
details of manufacture are ex- 
plained to them. 

After that, the manual enters. 
The men are put through a reg- 
ular schooling, during the course 
of which they are required to learn 
the manual word for word. Be- 
fore the men are allowed to leave 
the school, they must pass an ex- 
amination on the manual—and it 
is a stiff test. 

When it is felt by the person 
detailed to handle the school that 
the men know all they should, and 
after they have been given all the 
objections that could be thought 
of and which are covered by an- 
swers in the manual, they are 
permitted to go back on their ter- 
ritory. 

But their interest in the manual 
is not allowed to lag. The men 
operate in crew formation. Over 
each six men is a crew manager 
-who calls on them at regular in- 
tervals to make sure that they are 
using the manual. He works with 
them for several days at a stretch, 
calling on dealers and at night 
putting them through a full sale 
again to see whether they have 
completely mastered and remem- 
bered the manual’s instructions. 
If they are not using the manual 
material as it is intended they 
should, the crew manager works 
with them every night, and pos- 
sibly several hours during the day, 
until there is no doubt in his 
mind that the salesman knows 
everything that is between the 
covers of the manual. 

Even after all this, efforts to 
get the salesmen to continue re- 
ferring to the manual are not 
relaxed. About once every six 
months, or perhaps nine months, 
the men are brought back into the 
factory and they go through the 
same procedure again. Eventually, 
the men come to realize that the 
arguments and sales methods of 
their own invention are not nearly 
as effective as those which the 
company wants them to use. Once 
they arrive at this stage, they no 
longer need to be prodded into 
using the manual, 
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Will Contrast Foreign 
Advertising 


An advertising exhibit will be a fea- 
ture of the Eleventh Foreign Trade 
Convention, at Boston, on June 4, 5, 
and 6. This exhibit will be divided into 
two parts: An exhibit of American pre- 
pared export advertising material, and 
an exhibit of foreign prepared advertis- 
ing material u by competitors of 
American exporters. 

The exhibit is being prepared at Bos- 
ton by a special committee representing 
the Association of National Advertisers 
and the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, The American exhibit 
will show the campaigns of five typical 
American exporters and the sales re- 
sults achieved. Typical examples of for- 
eign advertising, posters, cards, photo- 
graphs, sales literature, etc., will make 
up the foreign exhibit, and are intended 
to suggest to American exporters the 
methods and mediums which are pop- 
ular in foreign countries. 





New Accounts with Duluth 
Agency 

The Northwestern Oil Company, Su 
perior, Wis., has placed its advertising 
account with Shadbolt, Carnes & Nolte, 
Inc., advertising agency, Duluth, Minn. 
The advertising accounts of the Hoar 
Shovel Company, Duluth, and the Su- 
perior Door Catch Company, Superior, 
also have been placed with Shadbolt, 
Carnes & Nolte, =e 


New Campaign for Soil Tonic 


_ Newspapers and farm papers are be 
ing used by Earth-Ritch, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., a new concern marketing a liquid 
soil tonic called “Soilgro.” P. S. Bysshe 
& Co., also of that city, are the dis- 
tributors, The advertising is directed by 
the Toronto office of the Campbeli- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


Elected Vice-President 


Commercial Poster Company 
R. E. O’Boyle, for several years 
Eastern sales manager at New York of 
The Commercial Poster Company, Cleve 
land, has been elected vice-president of 
that organization. He will continue to 
make his headquarters at New York. 


Austin, Nichols Profits Higher 


Austin, Nichols & Company, Inc., 
wholesale grocers, Brooklyn, for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1924, 
report a net profit after tax deduction, 
etc., of $929,885. This compares with 
$648,763. in the year ending in 1923; 
$24,698 in 1922, and $391,024 in 1921. 





P. J. Kingsley to Join 
Curtis Publishing Company 


Paul J. Kingsley will join the New 
York office of the Curtis Publishing 


Company, about May 10. 








A 
MODERN MAGAZINE 
OF 
FASHION 
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«Modes &§ Manners 


THE MAGAZINE 


Brier y, the editorial purpose of «Aedes 
&F «Manners is to indicate the trend of fash- 
ion in everything—to follow and interpret 
fashion in every phase of life—to make 
fashion live in its entirety. 


In accomplishing this, eACodes & Manners 
will naturally create desires—for imitation, 
for possession. And it will create some- 
thing else; something of inestimable value 
to the advertiser—a buying attitude in 
the minds of its readers. -Alodes &§ —Manners 
readers will be anxious to buy, if you offer 
the right kind of merchandise. 


250,000 well-to-do people, readers of 
Modes &F —Manners, will be in a buying 
mood — do you care to take advantage of it? 
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eModes &§ —Manners 


ITS READERS 


Tue eight stores, through which -ACdes & 
«Manners is to be citculated, have selected 
from among their customers those who 
are (1) of sound financial standing and, (2) 
regular buyers of good merchandise. The 
credit managers of these stores are the 
Modes F Manners circulation managers. 


This means that (1) -Alodes & Manners 
readers are ab/e to buy what you have to 
sell and, (2) they w#// buy if, through your 


advertising, you make them want to buy. 


Modes &F ~Manners readers set the standard 
of living in their respective cities. Through 
influencing them, this magazine will in- 
fluence the fashion thought of whole sec- 
tions of the country. 
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«Modes &§ —Manners 


ITS PUBLISHERS 


«Modes &? <Manners is the sixteenth of a 
series of successful publications issued by 
The Standard Corporation. It is edited in 
New York by astaff of fashion merchandis- 
ing specialists working in close cooperation 
with a selected group of eight nationally 
known dry goods and department stores. 


¥ 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 
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PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 





Brown Derby Entries for the 
Advertising Dictionary 


“Halitosis,” “Dermutation” and a Host of Others Are Crowding for the 
Honor of Recognition 


By Silas Hopper 


|B prwomage a test, fifteen persons 
were asked to write down all 
of the words they could think of. 
Nine of them reached the impos- 
ing aggregate of 1,500 and had a 
feverish struggle of it to accom- 
plish this figure. They came out 
of the experience perspiringly 
woebegone and disillusioned. 

Incidentally, in the test men- 
tioned, the proportion of mis- 
spelled words was an item to cause 
shivers of apprehension for the 
intellect of the world. 

It is said by experts that the 
average man’s vocabulary—his kit 
of usable, practical words—does 
not extend beyond 3,000, and in 
many cases it is less. 

However this may be, advertis- 
ing apparently disregards stern 
statistics and uses, not only words 
which are seldom encountered but 
others which have been delib- 
erately coined for exclusive use. 
The need for this is perfectly ap- 
parent. Webster found only the 
comparatively minor number of 
450,000 words in his brief volume 
on the subject, but then in his 
day things were done superficially, 
of course! 

Advertising copy writers frankly 
concede that they are handicapped 
by this shortage of workmanlike 
words. And so they have been 
compelled to create numerous 
new ones, and to go on a con- 
scientious search for existent 
words which* have not become 
threadbare or shiny at the el- 
bows and approximately obsolete 
through over-indulgence. 

In a beautifully descriptive ad- 
vertisement for a flowery winter 
resort paradise, we come upon a 
sentence that baffles and perplexes 
us. We are frankly overwhelmed 
by a consciousness of ignorance. 
When we had the advantage of a 
college education at our disposal, 
we neglected the opportunity. 
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This sentence is short and to 
the point: 

“Surrounded by the luxuriant 
glory of rhapidophyllum.” 

What would you say that meant? 
Probably there are literally mil- 
lions of readers of advertising 
who recognize the animal at a 
glance. It is certainly not an ex- 
tinct species, because it is offered 
as one of the inducements of a 
vacation jaunt. 

“Rhapidophyllum,” of course, is 
just a species of American palm, 
a sort of blue palmetto, if you 
please, nor is this its party gown, 
scientific name. The real word, 
done in terms of professional 
gentlemen, is not so simple or so 
uninvolved as rhapidophyllum. 


AND THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE LOSES 
HIS DIGNITY 


The good wife came to us the 
other evening, having been quite 
absorbed in a bank advertisement 
appearing in an evening news- 


paper. “What,” she asked, “does 
nuncupative mean?” 

We hesitated for a moment or 
two. 

“Well,” we countered, clearing 
our throat, “it is doubtless ver- 
nacular—an abortive abbreviation 
of noncommunicative, meaning un- 
willing to talk.” 

“But that doesn’t make sense in 
its relation to this advertisement,” 
she persisted. Together, we looked 
the word up with a feeling of pro- 
nounced embarrassment. We should 
have known. It’s a specific type 
of will, a legal document. 

An advertisement widely used in 
magazines and newspapers, asked 
if the reader has “pleurodynia.” 
We have had almost everything 
but that. Curiosity compelled us 
to investigate. Pshaw! It’s just 
a form of rheumatism, with a 
family resemblance to pleurisy. 

Sheer astonishment shone in the 
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eyes of a quiet little man as he 
read a display featuring the fact 
that here was a new spark plug 
with a sillimanite core, the result 
of countless experiments in labora- 
tories, with ceramic mixtures. It 
had been so long since he had 
studied his Latin and Greek, he 
admitted, that he just couldn’t re- 
call what sillimanite and ceramic 
meant, but it would come to him 
im a minute; just give him time. 

Radio has shown an astounding 
tendency to add punishment to 
the human vocabulary. A friend 
of ours admits that he has never 
bought a receiving set because he 
hadn’t learned how to pronounce 
“antenna,” and he was afraid of 
what the seasoned dealer might 
say when he attempted it. “Se- 
lectivity” has come thundering out 
of obscurity on the wings of wire- 
less, and if you do not know the 
significance of ‘“radiotron” or 
“neutrodyne” you are really not 


worth bothering with, 
“Do you know the significance 
of phenylamme?” a headline asks. 


We give up without a struggle. 
No, we'll bite; what is it, Mr. 
Advertiser ? 

Of course, if you were at all 
well grounded in dictionary study, 
you would realize, at a moment’s 
notice, that this word applied to 
a series of organic bases regarded 
as formed from ammonia, and the 
advertisement, highly technical, is 
drawing a parallel. 

There is something of pathos, 
of suffering, of the frailty of man, 
in any casual reader’s mumbling 
difficulties when he _ encounters 
“imperturbability” and attempts to 
pronounce it as if it was an every- 
day event in his life. An adver- 
tiser recently used the word “nec- 
essarianism” three times in one 
piece of text. We are just a little 
opposed to “obligistic” in adver- 
tising copy, while appreciating the 
sound fundamental basis of the 
idea and the derivation. “Molecu- 
larity” is another large mouthful 
for a vast number of simple souls 
who were never very good at 
syllables when they come in clash- 
ing bunches. 

In describing waste steam, an 
advertiser, addressing the message 
to factory owners, said: 
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“From a dozen time-worn pip¢ 
come the sibilatory warning o 
waste.” 

But then it would have been 
so commonplace to have sai: 
“hissing.” Why should the verbi 
age of advertising be.too obvious’ 

In another instance, we wer 
just a little retarded, mentally, 
when we read: 

“And above this lofty range 
drifted the clouds, fractocumulus, 
storm-swept.” 

It would appear that the cloud, 
had a perfect right to feel storm 
swept—called anything as complex 
as that. It meant, of course, that 
they were ragged. Is it pre 
sumptuous to suggest that more 
people should be familiar with 
fractocumulus ? 


THE SEARCH FOR THE “IMPORTAN'I 


SOUND” 


Some copy writers appear to 
search ~ about in the hidden 
archives of verbiage for mysteri- 
ous words—words which have an 
“important sound,” words which 
mean absolutely nothing to the 
average individual, until they ar: 
carefully dissected: and explained, 
whereupon they are _ proudly 
pounced upon and made company 
trade-marks, as it were. 

“Dermutation allows more time 
for breakfast” is one of those 
tricky headlines, boasting an em- 
bedded stickler of a word. 

Dermutation is the scientific 
term for absolute beard softening. 

And a very popular shaving 
cream selects it as a hinge upon 
which to swing a campaign. 

“Good morning; have you fin- 
ished your dermutation?” is apt 
to be a morning suburbanite salute 
in a decade from now, and men 
will toss it off as casually as they 
once prosaically referred to soft- 
ening their chin stubble. Of 
course, we can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to speculate on what farmers 
will think about it. Dermutation 
is one of those fancy affectations 
and sounds more like an affliction 
than a morning accessory of thie 
successful shave. 

But see what has been done 
with “Halitosis”! There are cer- 
tainly two sides to the question. 

The other day, bursting out into 
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a gladsome song of spring, an 
advertiser used the word “madri- 
galian,” which is 100 per cent 
pure and quite above reproach, but 
our next-door neighbor, Smith, 
riding home with us that evening 
on the 7:45, timidly pointed it out 
and asked its significance. It 
stumped him. 

“Comes from madrigal,” we ex- 
plained proudly. 

“Oh, one of the early spring 
“flowers,” he exclaimed guiltily. “I 
thought I knew what it was.” 

Smith would have hesitated a 
while over “garmenture” 
clothing advertisement, because 
Smith has fallen into the silly 
habit of referring to such things 
as a “suit of clothes.” 

Why—we would gamble a pro- 
digious amount that Smith would 
never be able to translate “hemit- 
pous,” although everybody knows 
that the advertiser simply meant 
to say that the mechanism he 
was describing “turned half way 
around.” 

But Smith belongs to the com- 
mon people. Maybe there are some 
Smiths among the readers of 
Printers’ INK who could add to 
my “Brown Derby Entries for the 
Advertising Dictionary.” 


New Advertising Service 
Formed at Chicago 


A new advertising service business 


has been formed at hicago under 
the name of the TriAd Direct Ad- 
vertising Service. The officers are: 
Albert Highton, president; F. 
Lackens, secretary and treasurer, and 
Hubert Morley, art director. Mr. 
Highton formerly was with the adver- 
tising department of the American Writ 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
and more recently was with the bureau 
of advertising of the United Typothetae, 
Chicago. Mr. Lackens and Mr. Morley 
also were with the United Typothetae, 
where Mr. Lackens was chief of the 
plan and copy department of the bureau 
of advertising. 


Silver Fox Breeder Appoints 
Rochester Agency 


The advertising account of Wind- 
swept Farms, Henderson, N. Y., breeder 
of silver foxes, has been placed with 
the Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. pace is being used 
in publications reaching the fox trade 
and in sporting and outdoor magazines. 
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Working for Simplification in 
Spark Plug Sizes 


Elimination of the superfluous va- 
rieties of diversified sizes and styles of 
spark plugs is the objective of work 
which is now being undertaken by the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce. The Division 
is taking up this matter with the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the Automotive Equipment 
Association and the American Automo- 
bile Association as representatives of 
the several interests concerned with this 
problem. 

Manufacturers of spark plugs, in let- 
ters to the Division, express the opinion 
that the present variety could be > 

t 
to the spark-plug manufacturer, the car 
builder, the accessory and supply dealer 
and also to the car owner. These manu- 
facturers believe that much can be ac- 
complished toward simplification through 
the co-operation of all interests. It is 
almost unanimously recognized that 
simplification will relieve them from the 
burden of large inventories and will re- 
lease for other purposes capital now 
tied up in equipment necessary for mak- 
ing “special” types. To the distributors 
and jobbers it will mean quicker turn- 
over and more effective advertising. The 
car owner will be benefited by the con- 
venience of obtaining the right size of 
plug, irrespective of where he and his 
car may 


A Listening Ear Waits on 
House-Organ Name 


New Encranp E ectric Specrarty Co. 
Boston, Apr. 24, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We are planning to establish a new 
house-organ. 

e plan to use the name ‘“Micro- 
phone.” We would very much like to 
know if this name is used for a similar 
purpose by any other concerns. Per- 
haps you can tell us. 

New Enctanp ELectric 
Specratty Co. 


H. W. Casler Returns to 
Advertising Work 


Howard W. Casler, for more than ten 
years engaged in advertising work with 
the New York Telephone Company, and 
since 1919 engaged in personnel work, 
has returned to the New York Telephone 
pagers as division publicity manager 
of the company’s metropolitan territory 
which includes Manhattan, Bronx, West 
chester, Long Island and northern New 
Jersey. 


Martin & Martin Appoint 


Paschall 
Martin & Martin, shoe manufacturers 
and retailers, Chicago, have appointed 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to handle their ad- 
vertising account. 
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If you were considering a location for a re- 
tail store in Cincinnati you would want to 
know how many people pass it every day 
and what is their buying power and spend- 
ing proclivity; you would consider carefully 
the character of your business neighbors 
and what class of buyers they are serving. 
You wouldn’t pay Fountain Square rent for 
a Cumminsville location, or Dixie Terminal 
rates for a store at the Kentucky end of 
the bridge. 


Just so with your local advertising medium. 
How many people in greater Cincinnati 
does it reach? Who are they and what are 
their buying habits? How much display 
advertising lineage does it carry and what 
kind? What do the leading local mer- 
chants and national advertisers think of it? 
Has it in fact an efficient and acceptable 
coverage of the local market or is its cir- 
culation spotty, thin, “over the hills and 
far away”? 


CINCINNATI] 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 





C. H. REMBOLD, Marage 
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velising medium as you 
afretail store location 


Make such an investigation in Cincinnati 
and you will find that there is one afternoon 
newspaper that goes daily to four out of 
every five families in the city and its imme- 
diate suburbs. This one paper reaches prac- 
tically the entire native white, literate popu- 
lation of the community—the people who 
desire good things and who have the means 
to buy them. 


The paper is the Cincinnati Times-Star with 
a daily city circulation of 112,062 copies net 


paid, A. B. C., leading the second afternoon 
paper by almost 28,000 and distancing the 
first morning paper by 70,183 copies. 


You will find that the Times-Star’s lead in 
display advertising lineage both local and 
national is even greater than its dominance 
in circulation, a leadership that has been un- 
challenged for sixteen consecutive years. 


Select your newspaper with the same 
business judgment that you would apply 
to the selection of a retail store in Cincin- 
nati. There can be only one outcome— 
The Times-Star. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations . 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ASV Es HRTF I a GS 
58 East Washington Street > Chicago 
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To homebuilders, architects, 
contractors and lumber 
dealers, the name MORGAN 
is synonymous with quality, 
service and value. 

It is a pleasure to us to serve 
the Morgan Woodwork 
Organization. . 


y 


We have recently published an adver- 
tising book—“High-Unit vs. Low- Unit 
Merchandising.” A copy may be had 
on request by any business executive. 
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Dealers Surprise Manufacturers by 
Wanting Shorter Lines 


Simplification in the Paint Industry Has Established Maximum Limits 


Special Washington Correspondence 
| be actual reduction of items, the 

recent conference of the paint 
and varnish industry in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Com- 
merce, for the purpose of simplifi- 
cation, appears to have been less 
successful than similar attempts 
of many other industries. But 
when all of the peculiar difficul- 
ties of the paint business, both 
from a manufacturing and a sell- 
ing standpoint, are considered, the 
conference is found to have made 
exceptionally valuable progress in 
the right direction. 

Every period of slack business 
offers the paint manufacturer the 
temptation to increase his line. 
The advertising of a few new 
shades, with the publication of 
color cards containing them cre- 
ates a demand, and the resulting 
orders from the retailers may pre- 
vent a shut-down; or mean the 
difference between half and full 
factory time for a period of six 
weeks or more. 

War experience convinced many 
paint manufacturers of the advis- 
ability of greatly reducing or cut- 
ting out the stocks of infrequently 
called-for items. During the war 
the simplified program materially 
reduced the variety of sizes of 
cans and the colors and shades of 
paints, varnishes, enamels and 
stains, and eliminated numerous 
unnecessary shapes of containers. 
But despite the resulting econo- 
mies, since the war a growing 
number of manufacturers have 
shown a decided tendency to get 
back to the old policy of increas- 
ing their lines to the point of need- 
less diversity. 

Frequently the main objection 
to simplification comes from the 
selling end of an industry with the 
argument that the dealer insists 
upon a variety for his selection; 
but in the instance of the paint in- 
dustry, the hardware dealers— 
32,000 of them—are insisting on a 
very much greater reduction in the 
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number of colors and sizes than 
the manufacturers think advisable. 

The report of the conference, 
with its recommendations, sug- 
gests that a number of sizes and 
shapes of containers be discon- 
tinued, and that no shades or tints 
be produced by any one concern 
in excess of the following maxi- 
mum numbers: 


Interior floor paints and floor enamels 10 
ouse paints 
Flat wall paints 
Enamels 
Porch paints 
Roof and barn paints 
Shingle stains 
Auto and carriage paints or enamels 
Oil stains 
Varnish stains 
Spirit stains 
(All the foregoing exclusive of black 
and white.) 
Oil colors 
(Including black but counting the 
several shades of a single color 
as one color.) 
Architectural and marine varnishes, 
interior and exterior 
Other varnishes 
(Including all not specified above, 
such as Japan driers, Asphal- 
tum, etc.) 


This program has been rather 
severely criticized by a great 
many retail dealers and a few 
manufacturers because it includes 
more items than did the war 
schedule. In fact, at the recent 
conference, the president of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation said that his organization 
especially commends those paint 
manufacturers who, in the interest 
of lower production and distribu- 
tion costs, have found it possible 
to make reductions below the war- 
time standards, and he expressed 
the hope that the entire industry 
will continue its effort to simplify, 
with special reference to the re- 
duction of outside house paints to 
a maximum of_ twenty-four 
shades, black and white. “In such 
a constructive work,” he added, 
“the National Retail Hardware 
Association pledges its co-opera- 
tion and support.” 

Many of the retail hardware 
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people contend that the outside 
house paints should be reduced to 
eight colors, since 95 per cent of 
the business in the line is done on 
that number, and that the other 
lines should be reduced in propor- 
tion. But while such drastic re- 
ductions would relieve the dealers’ 
stock burden, they would un- 
doubtedly curtail the sale of 
paints and varnishes. 

The other day, T. A. Flynn, of 
Washington, offered some inter- 
esting comment on this and other 
phases of the controversy. He 
has had many years of experience 
in both the wholesale and retail 
paint business, is a director of the 
National Association of Paint 
Distributors, and a member of 
Butler-Flynn Company, one of 
the largest paint concerns in the 
city. 

“In selling hardware dealers,” 
he said, “we find that a great 
many are hampered by slow turn- 
over and dead stock die to an ex- 
cessive number of items; but we 
believe that the condition is not so 
much the result of number of 
colors manufactured, as it is to 
the number of manufacturers the 
dealers buy from. It is a fairly 
general custom for hardware deal- 
ers to stock two or more dif- 
ferent lines, instead of confining 
their purchases to one widely ad- 
vertised line of paints. This 
invariably results in a large and 
confused stock, besides other 
handicaps to good business that 
are obvious. And I believe that 
simplified buying practices are 
just about as necessary as simpli- 
fication in manufacturing. 


“There is no doubt that twenty- 
four colors in outside house paints 
are enough to stock completely 
any single retailer. But every 
dealer cannot sell the same 
twenty-four colors, which makes 
it necessary for the manufacturer 
to increase the limit to about 
thirty-two. 

“Those who adversely criticize 
the results of the paint confer- 
ence fail, I think, to remember the 
chaotic condition of the industry 
before the war. If you compare 
the pre-war lines with the confer- 
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ence program, you will realize 
that the conference has resulted in 
considerable progress. On. this 
basis, I do not think it possible 
to give the Division of Simplified 
Practice too much credit for the 
formulation of a statement of 
recognized practice, for providing 
indispensable aid in the fixing of 
maximum limits. The industry 
was showing signs of drifting 
back into the old condition of 
almost endless varieties; but now 
we have a fair and reasonable 
basis of simplification on which 
further problems of the industry 
can be worked out at future con- 
ferences. This offers the neces- 
sary time for the education of the 
public which, in the paint busi- 
ness, takes a very important part 
in any effort toward simplifica- 
tion.” 





General Motors Income 


Increases 

The General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, for the quarter ended March 31, 
1924, reports an operating profit of 
$28, 261, 034, as compared with $27,532,- 
964, for the same period of last year. 
Net income for the first three TTY. of 
the current year is given as $19,554,753, 
after depreciation, interest, F ederal taxes. 
etc. This compares with net income of 
$19,477,531, in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1923. 





New Campaign for 
Radio Equipment 


Radio publications are being used in 
a campaign which has been started by 
the Cannon & Miller Company, Inc.. 
Springwater, N. Y., on mco radio 
head sets and Camco loud speaker 
units. It is planned to extend the cam 
paign to include additional radio and 
music eres, This advertising is 
being directed by the Buffalo Adver 
tisings Agency, Buffalo. 





Sausage Mold Account for 


Bohnett & Company 
_The Sausage Mold Corporation, Louis 
ville, Ky., has placed its advertising ac 
count with Bohnett & Company, Cincin 
nati advertising agency. Business papers 
and direct-mail advertising will be used 
to reach dealers. 





Plans Campaign on Rado 


Foam Cleanser 
The Rado Manufacturing Company. 
Muncie, Ind., is planning an advertis 
ing campaign on do Foam, a cleanser 
This advertising will be directed by the 
Caldwell-Baker Company, Indianapolis 
advertising agency. 
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Keeping Memory Green between 


Salesmen’s Visits 
Some Ways and Methods That Can Be Followed 


M. E. Groce & Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For over two years I have been a con- 
stant reader of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ Ink Montuty. You _ have 
in these publications rendered service to 
concerns that were in doubt as to the 
advisability of doing certain things and 
it is for- this reason that I consult you 
now. 

I am a sales agent going between the 
manufacturer and jobber, working over 
a small territory in the South. I find 
in covering this territory that before I 
get back around some of my trade has 
orgotten me and more especially in go- 
ing into new towns, which I have never 
made before, I do not have any definite 
way of introducing myself previous to 
my call. : 

The thought occurred to me to have 
my picture printed on this letterhead and 
before I called on a concern, write them 
a letter advising them that I would call 
on a certain date. Of course, I have 


written letters before but unless I arrive 


about the time that my letters do they 
seem to forget that I have written them. 

What effect, in your opinion, would 
my picture, on this letterhead, have in 
introducing me to the trade? Will 
there be any ill effects? Do you think 
it will help my purpose? E 

I will be very grateful to you for this 
information and assure you that it will 
have my highest appreciation. 

M Groce & CoMPANY 
M. E. Groce. 


E can see no objection to 

our correspondent using his 
picture on his business _letter- 
heads. The constant repetition of 
the picture will help to identify 
him to his trade. 

Using the picture, however, will 
not entirely overcome the difficulty 
with, which Mr. Groce is contend- 
ing. To keep himself in the 
minds of his prospects, between 
his visits, .it will be necessary for 
him to do considerably more than 
print his photograph on his letter- 
head. 

Some salesmen object to sending 
out advance cards, announcing to 
their prospects that they will call 
on such-and-such a date. But for 
most salesmen, calling regularly, 
this is probably a good thing to 
do. The card in a sense makes an 
appointment for the salesman. It 
paves the way for his visit. Many 


of these advance cards contain the 
salesman’s photograph. When a 
salesman who sent a card like this 
calls, the jobber or retailer is 
likely to recognize him and to fee! 
under more of an obligation to se: 
him than the traveler who did 
not announce his pending visit. 

But the salesman, or rather the 
house which sent him, should not 
let his promotional work stop with 
the sending of advance cards. Re- 
gardless of how frequently’ Mr 
Groce calls on his trade: it is 
not- so frequent thats it is 
not necessary to follow. up his 
calls between visits. With hand- 
to-mouth buying prevailing, with 
the frightful competition that 
exists: among salesmen, and with 
many companies working nearby 
trade every day over the telephone 
and in other ways, there is little 
chance for the salesman who calls 
only infrequently. The time when 
buyers purchased all their require- 
ments six months ahead is past. 
Good merchants now buy every 
day. The salesman who “makes” 
his trade only every few’ months 
is not going to get these daily 
orders, unless his house has a 
system for constantly combing his 
territory with advertising. To 
comb it thoroughly, catalogues, let- 
ters, direct advertising, business- 
paper advertising, blotters, samples, 
the telephone and the telegraph 
may be used. 

We would suggest that Mr. 
Groce use a combination of sev- 
eral of these methods. In_ this 
way he can keep a steady flow of 
orders going into his office, in 
addition to those that he is get- 
ting in daily personal contact 
with the trade. 

Entirely too many concerns de- 
pend on their salesmen to brine 
in all their business. These com- 
panies have no conception of the 
sales they are missing because of 
their failure to back up their 
salesmen with a variety of direct 
solicitations. A campaign of this 
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VERYTHING comes to 
Him who waits — 

Perhaps: 
But the possibilities 
In the modern version 
Are more manifest! 
7 Everyone comes to him 
Who advertises.” 
(American Weekly Magazine 
Understood) 
Eighteen million 
Reading reasons! 


‘American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser lwaukee— Telegram 





Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelli 
Atlanta—American San Franci E: i 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth— 
Detroit—Times Baltimore—A merican 


. “If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.” A.J.K- 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS’ New Novel: 
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Begins in the June Designe 


SINCLAIR LEWIS had been writing 
good stories for American periodicals 
for years, but “‘Main Street” took the 
country, critics and general public alike, 
by storm and became one of the first really 
great American novels to pass the 100,000 
mark—which among books is the equivalent 
of magazine circulation in the millions. 
“Babbitt,” that satire of the American 


business man which inspired soul-searching 
among hundreds of thousands of them, su 
pas: even “Main Street’ in popularity 

And his new novel, perhaps the me 
important of the three, Dr. Marti 
Arrowsmith,” starts in the June issue 4 
The Designer, now on sale. 

Start “Dr. Martin Arrowsmith” in ¢ 
current issue. ‘ 
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ha t —advertisingly speaking— 
s the best fiction? 


ADVERTISINGLY speaking, the best fiction is the kind that 


develops the most circulation with the best reader influence. 


This is not necessarily identical with literary excellence according 
) the standards of the critics and the cognoscenti,—for there is no 
surance that their approval actually extends the influence or recog- 
tion of good books to any considerable degree. 


Clearly, in an advertising sense, there is little gain to a periodical 
om the publishing of stories by now obscure future Conrads and 
fachens. It is regrettable, but true, that not all merit is instantly 
bcoonized. 

And at the other extreme there is the chambermaid school, with 
lowings as extensive as they are undiscriminating; and relatively 
leaking there is little profit in these, because the sheer weight of 
umbers cannot compensate for the potboilers’ lack of real influence. 


R The fiction that finds its surest goal with publishers—and with 
ivertisers—is the kind that earns. both the approval of the dis- 
iminating and widespread popular recognition. 


It is upon authors both good and popular that the Butterick 
ublishing Company has concentrated its effort in developing fiction. 


gem Out of their success in securing the work of such authors as Sin- 
Emzir Lewis, Zona Gale, Kathleen Norris, Edith Wharton and 
Wooth Tarkington, and others of like excellence and popularity, The 
elineator and The Designer have entrenched themselves securely 
the minds of more than a million and a half exceptionally bet- 
t-class American families. 
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kind can. be made. highly effective. 
In the February, 1922, issue of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY there 
was an article which told how a 
star salesman of the Cottrell Sad- 
dlery Company, of Richmond, Va., 
kept in touch with his trade while 
he was confined to his bed for sev- 
eral months with a serious illness. 
All during his illness this man kept 
a constant stream of direct solici- 
tations going out to his customers. 
The campaign was extraordinarily 
successful. It accomplished three 
things. It made the salesman more 
popular than ever in his territory. 
It advertised the Cottrell Saddlery 
Company in an unforgettable fash- 
ion among the salesman’s cus- 
tomers. Also, and what is most 
important of all, it brought in 
$12,000 more in orders than the 
salesman had sold on the ‘road 
himself during the same period 
the previous year. That is an ex- 
ample of what can be done in 
work of this kind. 

Another mistake that companies 
make which do not maintain a 
direct point of contact with their 
customers is that they permit 
their business -to be built up 
around their salesmen. Thus they 
become too dependent on the sales- 
men. The men control the busi- 
ness. This will not happen if the 
house projects enough promotion 
direct to its customers, outside of 
the instrumentality of its repre- 
sentatives. This trade advertising 
will not only keep the house, itself, 
sold, but it will help the salesmen 
in their own efforts——[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Made General Manager, 
Pennsylvania Rubber 


George W. Daum has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., succeeding the late Seneca 

wis. He was vice-president and 
assistant general manager and has been 
with the company since 1909, 


Graver Corporation Account 
with Thomas Agency 


The Graver Corporation, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., manufacturer of tanks and 
water softening apparatus, has placed its 
advertising account with the David C. 
Thomas Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. : 
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A Problem That Is Giving 
Sales Managers Gray Hair 


Tuomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
Hosoken, N. J., Apr. 30, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

“Is the Traveling Salesman Slip- 
ping?” in Printers’ Inx of April 17, 
certainly did contain startling informa. 
tion, and a portion of it is so definitely 
true that every sales manager is un- 
doubtedly having gray hairs added to 
his head in an endeavor to check this 
tendency. 

Much could be said upon the subject, 
but it does not seem as if we are get- 
ting the type of fighting salesman—ag- 
gressive, yet polite and di ray vy with- 
out being weak—that neal Se obtain- 
able for detail work. In 2 Ad words, 
it seems to be so much easier to t 
orders than to make sales. The men ob- 
tainable today do not seem to realize 
their responsibility as salesmen for the 
aggressive development of the business 
in which they are employed, feeling 
rather, or acting at least, as though the 
only thing that concerned them was how 
their next meals were to be obtained 
and how their salaries could be obtained 
with the least effort on their part. 

The writer would surely like to have 
further information along the line—not 
as to how and why they are falling or 
how hard they are falling, but how and 
by what means we can instil into the 
traveling salesman the type of enthu- 
siasm that will make friends for the 
companies by whom any are employed. 

Tuomas J. Lipton, INc., 
C: E. McGown, 
Eastern Sales Manager. 


Pickwick Arms Appoints 
Hazard Agency 


The advertising account of the Pick- 
wick Arms Hotel, Greenwich, Conn., has 
been placed with ‘the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. The campaign 
plans for this account call for the use 
of national magazines, direct-mail adver- 
tising, and New York City newspapers. 

The McBride-Ogden Construction Cor- 
poration, New York, also has appointed 
the Hazard agency to direct its account. 
Newspapers and direct-mail advertising 
will be used. 


H. D. Cantlon Joins 
Ronalds Agency 


H. D. Cantlon has resigned from the 
staff of McConnell & Fergusson, London, 
Ont., advertising agency, to oe med 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
treal. Mr. Cantlon formerly praca 
an advertising art. studio,. and was at 
one time associated with the Consolidated 
Advertising Service, Toronto. 


“Radio Journal” Appoints 
F. E. Wales 
Radio Journal, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has appointed Franklin E. Wales, 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, as 
ern representative. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Is the foundation of all busi- 
ness. 


You can build it into your 
business by advertising in a 
newspaper which enjoys the 
confidence of its readers to 
perhaps a greater extent than 
any other daily in America. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chica ' 


. SHAT] woremre s katy 82 gions 
3B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly } ‘NEWSPAPER iil Woodward & Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave,| AME" — 177! 9 408 FineArts Bldg. 742 Market St. 
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N this great market—Detroit—the. auto- 
mobile capital of the world, there is 
but one morning newspaper—The Detroit 
Free Press, dominating the field at an hour 
when there is nothing else to compete with 
it for interest or attention. 


A confidential friend of the family in 
thousands of the best homes in this market 
—homes that represent beyond question 
the actual buying power of the community, 
The Detroit Free Press offers to the adver- 
tiser an immediate solution to the problem 
of multiplying sales quickly in America’s 
Fourth City. 


Its present circulation of 169,598 daily, 
252,737 Sunday, represents a quantity- 
quality group that for responsiveness 
and ability-to-buy, unquestion- 
ably has no equal in this territory. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


























































CxE of advertising illustra- 
tion’s. strongest assets is an 
absolute correct characterization 
when it deals with specific types. 
There can no longer be any such 
thing as conventionalized, ideal- 
ized studies. Generalization is 
not received with good grace by 
the modern public. The average 
man has become a fine judge of 
human character himself. : 
Four or five months ago, a 
most ambitious campaign in farm 
journals was run in behalf of a 
fine package coffee. The pictures 
seemed extraordinarily painstak- 
ing. An artist of unquestioned 
ability had been assigned the task 
of producing them. The adver- 
tiser himself, who had once lived 
on a Minnesota farm, passed them 
without question. 

But they created mild resent- 
ment wherever they appeared and 
dealers were the first to warn 
the advertiser that the campaign 
would do more harm than good. 
Why? For the very simple rea- 
son that’ the character studies of 
these farm folks were not true 
to type. 

They were superficially attrac- 
tive. Men, with the faces of 
bankers, were put in farm togs, 
and women, of the city manner, 
were given aprons and bonnets. 
They were gorgeous burlesques. 
Farm people did not understand 
and imagined there was covert 
“foolish.” They only knew that 
these characters were not veal 
folks of the rural section as they 
had always observed them. 
Sincerity of character por- 
rayal in illustrations is easily as 
important as the same quality in 
dvertising copy, and even more 
peedily recognized. Departure 
rom it weakens the message. A 
‘ympathetic appreciation of peo- 
ple, just as we find them in the 
daily “progress of life, invariably 





The Importance of Portraying True 
Characters in Advertising 


Whether or Not a Copy Character Is True to Life May Determine Its 
Status as a Debit or Credit on Your Advertising Ledger 


By A Commercial Art Manager 


wins the critical reader’s tribute. 

How do some advertising char- 
acters persist in their - popularity, 
from one generation to another, 
without a sign of decreasing 
power to attract favorable inter- 
est? Very largely because they 
are extraordinarily and intensely 
real and human. They are recog- 
nizable. types. 

For many years there has been 
used in connection with the ad- 
vertising of Daisy air rifles, a 
laughing, good-natured boy. He 
is not “good-looking” as boys go. 
No one would consider him hand- 
some. His shock of light hair 
straggles over his forehead, and 
his grin is just a little silly. But 
he is a real boy. Every person 
who sees this picture immediately 
finds in it the likeness of a boy 
he knows or knew. Therefore, as 
an advertising character, it can 
never grow really old nor outlive 
its usefulness. 


A FEELING OF ACQUAINTANCESHIP 


Such human types have the 
widest possible appeal. A reader 
feels that he has stumbled upon 
an old friend, a familiar figure. 
The grinning Daisy boy will be 
serving a_ useful purpose many 
years from now. He is funda- 
mentally sound as a genuine char- 
acter study. 

A farm implement advertiser 
had used character studies in 
farm paper campaigns for many 
years, but no member of the or- 
ganization had ever been wholly 
satisfied with them. The sales 
manager, a farm-raised man. 
voiced his complaint as follows: 

“I don’t know why it is, but we 
can’t seem to get drawings of the 
people we ought to show in our 
advertising. . Elusive job, _ per- 
haps. They are either dressed too 
well or not well enough. A suc- 
cessful farmer can buy a new 
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$80 suit and he will look well 
in it, but there will be a certain 
hang, a certain something. It’s 
in the way he puts his hat on and 
the way he holds his arms, and 
our illustrations will never be 
sure of a responsive hearing un- 
til we snare those same elusive 
qualities, because our prospects do 
not see themselves 

in the pictures we 
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illustrations featuring a popular 
automobile. The campaign was 
confined to farm journals also. 
The car was always pictured 
along a rural village street. To 
secure the correct atmosphere, the 
artist went sketching in several 
typical towns, He secured ma- 
terial which, despite his ability, he 

could never have 

“imagined.” There 





present. They 
must, if we want 
adequate and sym- 
pathetic response.” 

A series of six 
illustrated pages 
were to centre 
around the demon- 
stration of imple- 
ments at county 
fairs. Farmers, 
dressed for the 
occasion, were to 
be shown examin- 
ing the exhibit. 
An artist made 
some exceptionally 
commendable pic- 
tures, but the sales 
manager held up 
his hands in dis- 
may. “Not any- 


Mr.Cole Still Hangs On 


—Mr Cole can’t let go. Down to work 
—home again —down again tomorrow 
Pretty hard on a man of his age — sixty or 
thereabouts! 


‘Things gloom: 

year or so he'll have to stop He and hus 
‘will get along 

how,Mr Cole himself couldn't tell you 

He could have saved himself all thus. The 

means were sumple —the alternative, ter- 

nile The future was easy to forget — until 

it became the present, 


Happy. the Mr Coles are becoming 
year more men realie the wradom of baying asde 


were shopkeepers 
and village ne’er- 
do-wells; an offi- 
cious, self - con- 
tained constable 
and a stout, good- 
natured housewife 
of the sort who 
always makes her 
own bread and 
pies. All were 
human, natural, 
unaffected types 
of the kind de- 
sired. 

The more truth 
fully advertising 
characters __ repre- 
sent “real life” the 
more powerful 
they are as adver 
tising arguments. 
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every _ thinking 
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me. I'll see what 
I can do.” 

He packed his 
grip, took his 
camera, and went 
to the nearest Ohio fair. For 
three days he quietly worked in 
the crowd, making snapshots, 
mostly of “folks.” When he re- 
turned, silverprint enlargements 
were made from the originals, 
and an_artist worked over them, 
in pen-and-ink. Once bleached, 
these prints displayed satisfactory 
illustrations. The elusive quali- 
ties of dress and features, pose 
and manner, had been retained. 
The camera did half of the art 
work in this case. 

In a somewhat similar manner, 
we recall a successful series of 


MR. COLE RINGS TRUE AS A CHAR- 
ACTER KNOWN TO MANY 


He is legion, but 
the advertiser re- 
ferred to him as 
“Mr. Cole.” 

; He swayed 
wearily from a car strap, a tired, 
little, white-haired man with 
shabby genteel clothes, a bundle 
under his arm, and the top pocket 
of his coat filled with memo 
books and pencils. The caption 
read: “Mr. Cole Still Hangs On,” 
in a double play on his fate and 
on the strap. This is the story 
the advertiser would tell: 


Mr. Cole can’t let go. Down to work 
—home again—down again tomorrow. 
Pretty hard on a man of his age—sixty 
or there-abouts. Things look gloomy for 
Mr. Cole. In a year or so he'll have to 
stop. He and his wife will get along 
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ilar MORNING PAPER. GET ACTION 
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atured Cincinnati market represents a little over 2 
liar to million people and offers every condition 
inking ble fi 
a. imaginable for a try-out. 
n, but Investigations, field work and merchandis- 
ing solicited — write Oe * Dept. 

L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

aye d Chicago 742 Market Street 
1 pat New York San Francisco 

with 
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somehow—but exactly how, Mr. Cole 
himself couldn’t tell you. . . .« 


It is'a plea, of course, for thrift 
and the laying of something aside 
for old age, but with what greater 
impact or sentiment and meaning 
is this conventional message de- 
livered, because men have seen 
Mr. Cole in the flesh! 

Dodge Brothers did a brave 
thing when character studies took 
the place of mechanically perfect 
reproductions of their cars. Hid- 
den away in the series, which has 
run for a year and is continuing, 
is a subtle hint of the pleasure 
which the right kind of an auto- 
mobile brings into various lives. 

When a special campaign was 
planned for Willard radio bat- 
teries, it was finally decided to 
make “character” put across the 
message, as expressed in large 
faces. Whether these heads were 
shown at the broadcasting end or 
the receiving end, the same con- 
tinuity has persisted — namely, 
character portrayal, done with in- 
finite and patient skill. In one 
instance three expressive faces 
were shown playing into a broad- 
casting instrument. They were 
true-to-life types with jazz writ- 
ten all over them. One may well 
imagine that the artist who drew 
them made his first sketches at a 

well-known station. 

Motion pictures have made the 
public far more receptive to char- 
acter studies, In that field “types” 
are emphasized, and the directing 
head selects his cast with an eye 
to the telling of his story to a 
large degree by this means. 

The conscientious work of the 
photographic artist has spurred 
the maker of original drawings 
to greater effort in a search for 
true character. For the camera 
artist simply goes out and 
searches until he finds his types. 
He does not attempt to use pro- 
fessional models with mere 
changes of garb. 

Business and industrial publi- 
cations appear to appreciate the 
value of true “life studies” to an 
even greater extent than those 


which appeal to the public at: 
Here the field is narrowed. - H 


large. 
Men are always conscious of the 
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actors flashing across their own 
stage and they know their kind. 

That is why factory doors are 
opened to the artist. 

One can’t expect a professional 
model, however expert, to take on 
the characteristics of all the 
trades and peoples of the land. 
He may succeed as to costume, 
but seldom as to features. 

Campaigns are often built upon 
characters, presenting them, one 
study to an advertisement, with 
accompanying text which treats 
of the peculiarities of each. It 
may be a series of factory types; 
a campaign of the professionals 
of well-known trades, or members 
of an average family. Whatever 
the continued story of character, 
there should be no_ superficial! 
rubber-stamp faces but genuine, 
lifelike portrayal of the different 


types. 





Sales Executives Hold Spring 
Conference 


The spring conference of the Amer 
ican Society of Sales Executives was 
held at the Congress Lake Country 
Club, near Canton, Ohio, recently. W 
R. Hill, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. presided as chairman. 
A definite program was discussed which 
considered the relations of the sales or- 
ganization to all other departments of a 
business and its executives; the divisions 
of sales organizations for the handling 
of different lines; the placing of adver- 
tising accounts for locally marketed lines 
and nationally marketed lines with the 
same agency; interesting retail clerks 
in a product; co-operation in an industry 
to prevent destructive merchandising 
methods, and business conditions and the 
business outlook. . 




















Buda Company Reports 
Cost of Sales 


The Buda Company, Harvey, III. 
Buda _ engines, railroad equipment and 
electric trucks, for 1923, reports cost of 
sales. as $5,568,095, as compared with 
$3,985,060, for 1922. Net shipments for 
1923 are given as $6,255,405, against 
4,178,402 for the previous year. Manu- 
acturing profit for last year is shown 
as $687,319, against $193,342 in 1922. 













Edward Kiesling with John F. 
Delaney, Inc. 


Edward Kiesling, formerly with the 


















































Charles H. Fuller Company, Inc., hi- 
cago advertising agency, has joixed 
John F. Delaney, Inc., md of that city. 






e will be engaged in plan, copy and 
layout work. 
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Batter 


RANDSTAND plays may win the 
plaudits of the multitude and feed 
the vanity of the player, but they 

don’t win games. 
Playing the game to win demands concen- 
tration on that single objective, backed by 


straight thinking, and co-ordination with the 


other factors in the game. 

Advertisers who are playing the game to 
win, are cutting out the frills, and concen- 
trating on their markets, through the highly 
specialized business papers covering those 


markets. 
Getting 10,000 Dealers 


A manufacturer of a strongly competitive article 
of wearing apparel put 10,000 new dealer accounts 
on his books in a little over three years, chiefly 
through his business-paper advertising. 

He “pitched to the batter” in his copy, his sales 
plan and his service. He talked the dealer’s lan- 
guage in the dealer’s own papers—papers that are 
read and heeded—papers with intense reader in- 


terest. 
; 7000 Prospects—8000 Sales 


Here’s a concern selling to industrial plants 
which did not “play to the grandstand”; they make 
a mechanical appliance selling for about $160. 
There are about 7,000 plants in which this 
machine can be used, but they have sold 8,000 
machines in a few years through advertising in 
one A.B.P. paper at a cost of $1,200 annually. 
Total sales over $1,000,000. 


Concentration beats diffusion every time, 
especially when you concentrate upon real 
buyers, through papers which are essential 
working tools of the buyers. It is not an 
accident that this is another big business- 
paper year. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 


A. 
B.5 


& Member of The Assock- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir~ 
culations, PLUS the 
~~ standards in all 
other departments, 


- New York 


Fields of Trade and Industry 
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Agency Convention Will Be 
Held in Chicago 


Members of the Western Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies devoted much of the time at 
their quarterly meeting at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, April 29, to a 
discussion of better relations among 
agencies, publishers and advertisers. 
John Benson, former president of the 
Association, summarized the opinions 
of many of the agency men present 
when he said that the time had come for 
a more vigorous effort to sell the Asso- 
ciation to the other branches of the ad- 
vertising profession. This would help 
all advertising, he said, and would also 
bring about a better understanding of 
the agency on the part of publishers. 

One step in this direction was taken 
by the Western Council in deciding to 
hold a luncheon on October 16 for pub- 
lishers who are attending the annual 
Audit Bureau of Circulations conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
will be held at Chicago this year for 
the first time in several years. The 
dates are October 15 and 16, the meet- 
ings of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions falling on October 16 and 17. The 
Executive Board of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies will meet 
on October % 

On June 18 the Western Council will 
hold its annual golf tournament at the 
Midlothian Country "Club, Chicago. 
Sixty-three agency executives attended 
the quarterly meeting. 


Form Association to Promote 
German and American Trade 


For the purpose of re-establishing and 
furthering commercial relations between 
the United States and Germany there 
has been formed at New York an asso- 
ciation under the name of the Board 
of Trade for German-American Com- 
merce, Inc. This association plans to 
work in close co-operation with cham- 
bers of commerce and similar organiza- 
tions in both countries. 

The officers are: Jarvis W. Mason, 
vice-president, American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, president; Eugene 
Hennigson, E. Hennigson, Inc., vice- 
president; C. F. Koth, vice-president 
and manager of the foreign department, 
Harriman National Bank, treasurer; 
Henry Steneck, vice-president, 
Steneck Trust Company, assistant trea 
surer, and Robert C. Mayer, Robert C. 
Mayer Company, secretary. 


Has Standard Gauge Steel 
Account 


The Standard Gauge Steel Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Bolton, Meek & 
Wearstler, Youngstown, Ohio, advertis- 
ng agency. Trade publications will be 
used to feature cold finished steel vob d 
icts, and automotive publications will 
arry advertising featuring crankshafts 
manufactured by this concern. 
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Parcel Post Handling Same As 
Eleven Years Ago 


The extraordinary development of the 
parcel post service has taxed to the 
utmost the existing postal facilities, 
Colonel Paul Henderson, Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, pointed out in 
an address given before the transporta- 
tion and communication group at the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
Cleveland, this week. 

“By the very nature of its bulk,” 
declared Colonel Henderson, “parcels 
post growth brings with it a very rapid 
absorption of facilities both on the 
trains and in the post offices, whereas 
increased business being done in _first- 
class mail, due to the relative size of 
the letter and the package, does not re- 
flect itself in the matter of train and 
post office space as does similar expan- 
sion in the parcels end of the business. 

“When the a was passed some 
eleven years creatin; reels 
post,” masa * Colonel wm rson, 
“there was, I am sure, in the minds of 
even the most far-seeing of its authors, 
no thought that this service would grow 
toa point even approaching its present 
size. Those who were at that time re- 
sponsible for ‘post office management 
were in an embarrassing position, They 
had thrust upon them a new and en- 
tirely different business, and yet there 
were provided no funds with which they 

might procure additional facilities, so 
that they fell into the habit of handling 
parcels post much as other mail had 
been handled in the past. 

That habit was followed through and, 
except for the establishing of some sixty 
railway mail _ service terminals the 
country over, parcels post is still han- 
dled much as other mails are handled, 
both on the trains and in the post offices, 
so that today, with reels post over 
eleven years old, ad cmb it having 
grown from nothing to a business with 
revenues approaching $150,000,000 and 
with a volume of approximately 1,300,- 
000,000 Pe a year, we find our- 
selves still handling parcels post in much 
the same way that the first package was 
handled eleven years ago.’ 


Allis-Chalmers Reports Selling 
Expense 


The selling, publicity and administra- 


tive expenses of the Allis- Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, is 
reported as $2,969,176, for 1923, Sales 
billed totaled $25,612,708, and cost in- 
cluding depreciation and development 
expenditures, amounted to $20,063,819. 


Behel & Harvey Have 
Kidd & Co. Account 


Kidd & Company, Chicago manufac- 
turers of bar candy, peanut butter and 
mustard, have appointed Behel & Harvey, 
Chicago agency, to handle their adver- 
tising account. Business Papers, news- 
campaign 
will be use 









Showing the Dealer Where the 
Profit Is 


Some Revelations on the Relation of Stock Turn to the Cost of Doing 
Business, as Told before a Meeting of the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


By Melvin T. Copeland 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University 


E of the most significant 
analyses that has been made 
of the figures gathered by the 
Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University has been the 
relation of the rate of stock-turn 
to the cost of doing business. 
_ This analysis has proved beyond 
question the importance of a rapid 
rate of stock-turn, not only in re- 
ducing expenses but also in mak- 
ing it possible to operate on a 
jower gross margin and at the 
same time to secure a higher net 
profit. A rapid rate of stock-turn, 
therefore, is advantageous not 
only to the merchant but also to 
his customers. The figures, given 
below, illustrate the results shown 
in two trades. 

The importance of even a re- 
latively small increase in the rate 
of stock-turn is apparent. The re- 
sults shown in these two trades, 
furthermore, are typical of the 
showing in all the other trades to 
which similar tests have been ap- 
plied. 

It remains, of course, for the 
individual merchant to learn how 
to apply these results to his own 


In a shoe store an analysis was 
made of the movement of the 
stock, in order to ascertain, if 
possible, a means of increasing 
the rate of stock-turn and con- 
sequently the profits. The stock 
on hand was classified as follows: 





No. of No. of No. of 
Styles . Pairs Stock- 
Group Turns 
(1) Rapid mov- 
ing styles.... 5 345 16 
(2) Average mov- 
ing styles.... 40 2,290 6.3 
(3) Slow moving 105 7,050 1.8 
(4) Styles not 
moving ..... 32 950 ~ 
Average 
182 10,635 2.8 


After this information had been 
compiled, the store decided to re- 
duce the number of styles of shoes 
that it carried. 

At the present time, instead of 
carrying a stock of 10,635 pairs 
of shoes, the store has a stock of 
5,640 pairs. Instead of 182 styles, 
it has eighty-four styles. Whereas 
previously there were thirty-two 
styles in the group that were not 
moving it now has eight styles in 
that group, which comprises only 








business. Examples, given in next 351 pairs of shoes. In the third 

column, show how this can be group, the slow-selling styles, the 

done. number of styles has been reduced 

RETAIL GROCERY 

Rate of Number Total Gross Net 

Stock-Turn | of Firms Expense Margin Profit 

Less. than © times... 02... 06% 125 19.1% 19.7% 0.6% 
ee ee se 168 - 18.0 18.9 0.9 
12 times and over............. 148 17.1 19.4 2.3 

DEPARTMENT STORES* 

Rate of Number Total Gross Net 

Stock-Turn of Firms Expense Margin Profit 

Hess ten 3 fimés........ <6 49 30.7% 32.7% 2.0% 
pS PUPP ere 43 28.1 31.5 3.4 
4 times and over... .... 6.56.26 57 27.3 31.8 45 


*With sales of $1,000,000 and over. 
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Making Boosters 
of Stockholders 


OHN DOE is a stockholder in five 

different corporations. He owns 
but a few shares in each, and only the 
dividend clerk ever sees his name. 
But he is an important figure in Doe’s 
Corners, where he lives. His say-so 
goes for a lot with his friends and 
neighbors. 

In other words, our friend Doe has 
undeveloped possibilities as a builder 
of business and good-will for each cor- 
poration in which he holds an interest. 

There is only one way to cash in 
on the hitherto neglected stockholder. 
That is to familiarize him—preferably 
through the medium of a well-prepared 
booklet, with the larger details of the 
company’s affairs and the chief facts 
about its products. 

We will be glad to assist in the 
preparation of such a booklet. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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from 105 to forty, and the number 
of pairs of shoes carried from 
7,050 to 2,551. The average rate 
of stock-turn in this store has been 
increased from 2.8 times to 4.3 
times a year, with a large increase 
in net profits. , 

I leave with advertising agents 
the suggestion that one of the 
most profitable forms of dealer 
help that some of their clients 
could use would be to assist their 
customers in making such analyses 
as this, without reference neces- 
sarily to the particular brand of 
merchandise that the client was 
selling. 


How the Eisendrath Company 
Helps Retailers 


ErsenpraTH GLove Co. 

, Curicaco, April 24, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in “Is 
the Traveling Salesman Slipping?’’ in 
Printers’ Ink of April 17. The article 
was particularly interesting because of 
the very obvious change of the retailer 
toward the average salesman. 

The Ejisendrath Glove Company dis- 
tributes ‘‘Asbestol” and “Standwett” 
Heavy Duty Gloves to the wholesale 
trade only. We do try to maintain close 
contact with every retailer whom we 
know handles ‘‘Asbestol’ Gloves and 
Mittens. We are a long way off, in our 
method of distribution, from the fellow 
who actually sells our product. 

We honestly feel that our biggest job 
is not so much to sell a certain amount 
of our capacity to the jobbing trade, but 
the measure of our success lies in our 
ability to help retailers sell our product. 
It is up to us to devise ways and means 
to keep a lowly product such as a leather 
work glove stimulated and to raise it 
from a passive article to an active one. 

Our experience, therefore, lies not so 
much in the attitude of the retailer to- 
ward our salesmen because they do not 
come in contact with them, but we travel 
missionary men who are welcomed in. so 
far as they can assist the dealer to in- 
crease his turnovers on our product. I 
go myself to retailers from time to time 
— get behind their counters and spend a 
week there finding out just what can be 
done to help that store develop a Heavy 
Duty Glove Department. This is the 
thing we are going to enlarge upon be- 
cause we find that the average merchants 
are hungry for information about the 
products they sell. If they can be given 
an intimate knowledge of the whys of a 
product, what makes one article carry 
a larger price than another and why one 
is superior to one that looks almost 
equal to it, they can do some actual 
selling, instead of having their cus- 
tomer take it off their counter through 
a price attraction. 

Without any question the manufac- 
turer and the jobber, themselves are to 
blame for the retailer’s attitude toward 
traveling salesmen. 
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If the manufacturer thinks he is go- 
ing to effect any benefit for himself ty 
overstocking a retailer, he is horribly 
mistaken. If his men are not educated 
to sell in quantities to the retailer’s ad- 
vantage, he is riding toward a failure. 
Our aim as manufacturers is to see 
that the retailer buys in quantities that 
will keep his capital liquid and his 
credits in good shape. Your article hit 
the nail on the head, and it is certainly 
food for thought for every manufac- 
turer and every wholesaler whose prod- 
ucts must filter through the _ retail 
process. 
EIsENDRATH GLOvE Co., 
} 2 Easton, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 


Miners Advertise to Save Jobs 


The competition of natural gas with 
coal at Edmonton, Alberta, has led the 
Edmonton and District Miners Federa- 
tion to aid the latter with large space 
advertising. This advertising aims to 
enlist the sympathy of Edmonton cit- 
izens by such captions as: ‘‘Daddy’s 
Lost His Job.” This particular piece 
of copy asks if one ever thinks that 
by using gas one is inviting this re- 
mark from some miner’s kiddie. It 


concludes: ‘Coal Money—Stays_ at 
ome. Gas Money---Goes Where?” 


Lee Company Advertises Dol! 
Wearing Union-Alls 


The Spring advertising of The H. D. 
Lee Mercantile Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., in women’s publications, carries a 
coupon for ordering a Buddy Lee doll 
which wears Lee Union-Alls. | 

The company is using six farm 
papers, eight business papers, and five 
railway magazines, in its campaign on 
Lee Union-Alls, for men, women and 
boys, overalls, work shirts, and pants. 


Heads Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club 


A. O. Fuller, business manager of the 
Warden Printing Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been made president of 
the Oklahoma City Advertising Club. 
He succeeds Stanley Heyman, who has 
joined Himelhoch Bros. & Company, De- 
troit, as advertising manager. 


Has Easy Washing Machine 
Account 

The Easy Washing Machine. Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the F. W. Hunt 
Advertising Service of that city. _A 
campaign in Eastern Canadian publica- 
tions is now starting. 


Wills Sainte Clair Appoints 
; Homer McKee 


Wills Sainte Clair, Inc., Maryville, 
Mich., automobiles, has appointed The 
Homer McKee Company, Inc., Indian 
apolis advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 


Does your electro- 
typer pull Test 
Proofs on Special 


Test Presses of every 


plate he makes? 
We do. 


The Test Proof. Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
| PELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 
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Covering the Motof#! 


This great and growing market adequately is 
covered by these two Chilton publications. 


Dealers, wholesale and retail, jobbers and manu- 
facturers of motor trucks and busses, parts, acces- 
sories and supplies needed for their operation and 
maintenance, representing a volume of business of 
one and one-half billion dollars annually—and 
constantly growing with the universal need for 
transportation—both passenger and freight—this 
is the part you can reach through Commercial Car 
Journal with its 8,731 paid-in-advance subscribers. 
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Through Motor Transport you reach operators 
of fleets of motor trucks and busses—5,000 of 
them—who receive this publication monthly. 
Eighteen trucks is the average number operated 
by each subscriber to this publication—a yearly 
turnover of more than a hundred million dollars 
for supplies, maintenance, etc. They read Motor 
Transport because it helps them with their 
problems and consult its advertisements when they 
wish to buy. 


A campaign in these two publications will cover 
most of the buying power in this vast market in a 
quick, effective and economical manner. Details 
on request. 


>A Neestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 


atiaail sion, United Publishers’ Corporation 
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Forms Hearst Publications, Inc. 

Hearst Publications, Inc., has been 
formed under the laws of California. 
The organization is capitalized at $15,- 
000,000, and owns all the outstanding 
capital stock, except directors’ qualifying 
shares of subsidiary companies publish- 
ing the following newspapers and maga- 
zines: San Francisco Examiner, San 
Francisco Call & Post, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Los Angeles Herald, Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer, and Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s .Bazar, 
Motor, and Motor Boating, all at New 
York. 

In connection with an issue of bonds 
in this corporation, gross earnings for 
these properties are reported as $35,851,- 
495 for 1923, as compared with $29, 
370,304, for 1922, and $25,842,066 for 
1921. Net earnings for 1923, after de- 
preciation, interest, and taxes, is shown 
as $6,474,133 for 1923; $5,805,687 for 
1922, and $4,045,792 for 1921. 

The articles of incorporation cover 
practically every kind of business be- 
sides publishing. For the ensuing 
year, nine directors who were also the 
incorporators, will serve. They are: 
Richard A. Clark and William W. 
Murray, both of Berkeley, Calif., and 
associated with the Hearst estate; James 
A. Callahan, James E. Bourke, Clifford 
H. House, and Albert E. Crawford, all 
of San Francisco, and _ respectively, 
financial manager, cashier, advertising 
manager, and circulation manager of 
the San Francisco Examiner; Charles 
S. Young, president and publisher of 
the Oakland Post-Enquirer, and Thomas 
D. Davidson and L. F. Young, San 
Francisco, attorneys with Garret W. 
McEnerney. 


Simmons-Boardman Has 
San Francisco Office 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York, has opened an 
office at San Francisco. This office will 
be in charge of Homer Beach. 

This office will represent the follow- 
ing Simmons-Boardman publications: 
Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engi- 
necr, Railway Engineering ard Main 
tenance, Railway Electrical Engineer, 
Railway Signal Engineer, Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Age and The 
Boiler Maker. 


A. J. Wells, President, 
Gardiner-Wells Agency 


A. J. Wells, who has been vice- 
president of the Gardiner & Wells 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has become president. J. 
Weinberg continues as_ secretary-trea- 
surer. 


Postum Advances 
C. A. Wiggins 


C. A. Wiggins, who has been a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Company, Inc., New York, 
has been advanced to the position of 
assistant advertising manager. 
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Producers’ Research Council 
to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Producers’ 
Research Council which is affiliated with 
the American Institute of Architects, 
New York, will be held at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 


May 29. 

The organization provides machinery 
for the discussion and solution of sales 
problems of mutual interest. 

Among the producers identified with 
this movement are the following: Mon- 
arch Metals Products Co.; National 
Lead Company; Jenkins Bros.; Johns- 
Manville, Inc.; General Electric Co.; 
Associated Tile Manufacturers; Otis 
Elevator Co.; e Peelle Co.; Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; International Case- 
ment Co.; The Truscon Laboratories; 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion; National Terra Cotta Society; 
Stanley Works; Frank : Adam_ Elec- 
tric Co.; Celotex Co.; E 
Nemours, Inc.; Knapp _ Bros.; 
Picher Co.; S. Tyler Co.; 
conda Copper Mining Co.; Murphy 
Varnish Co.; Atlas Portland Cement 
Co.; Spencer Turbine Co.; American 
Face Brick Association, and the C. G. 
Hussey Co. 


Death of John P. Hallman 


John P. Hallman, treasurer of The 
H: K. McCann Company, New York 
advertising agency, died on May 2 at 
White Plains, N. Y. Mr. Hallman had 
been treasurer and a member of the 
board of directors of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies for the 
last six years. He also was treasurer 
of the Advertising Agencies Corporation, 
and a director of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, both of New York. 
He was regarded as an authority on the 
subject of taxation in its relation to 
advertising. He was fifty-six years old. 


Changes at Allyne-Zerk 
Company 


F. J. Lane has been elected vice- 
president of the Allyne-Zerk Company, 
Cleveland, and will have charge of sales. 

V. Harkins has_ been elected 
treasurer to succeed F. W. Ford, who 
recently became general manager. The 
company manufacturers the Zerk lubri 
cation system. 


G. P. Haynes Joins Rusling 
Wood 


G. P. Haynes has joined the staff o 
Rusling Wood, New York, mural a 
vertising. He had been with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., advertising agency, for 
the last five years. 


Standard Corporation Opens 
Paris Office 
The Standard Corporation, New Yor‘, 


publisher of Modes & Manners, has 
opened an office at Paris, France. 
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The Mechanics of Rotnemrune 
Simply Explained 


A 68-page book has been prepared to provide authen- 
tic information on rotogravure. Briefly outlined, the 
book covers the following subjects. 


Origin of rotogravure The kind of prints 
How rotogravure is printed Tone gradations 
How to select subjects for rotogravure 


printing 
The value of human interest drawings 
The use of photos Dictionary of terms 


Backgrounds 
The use of oil and wash 


It explains the beautiful effects by which rotogravure 
builds reader interest, to gain which, many of the 


leading American newspapers have added this feature § 


of modern journalism. 


The points covered are luxuriously illustrated with 
reproduction of 63 photographs, 16 wash drawings, 
5 oil paintings, 5 line drawings, and a wide variety of 
background and border effects. The mechanics of 
building every part of the book are explained in non- 
technical language that makes this publication of 
value to schools, business men, students of advertising, 
photographers, and anyone interested in printing proc: 
esses. Because this is an expensively produced book, 
and not an individual advertising message, a nominal 
charge of 25c per copy is made except where the re- 
quest is made on business stationery. Stamps accepted. 


Kimberly-Cla Cark (ompany 


Neenah. Mis. 
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City 


i | Albany, a. ¥. 
| Asheville, N. C. 
a Atlanta, Ga. 


i) Chicago, Ill. 
~ Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
~ Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 
ty Fort Wayne, Ind. 
7) Hartford, Conn. 
‘Havana, Cuba 
‘ Houston, Texas 
4 Indianapolis, Ind. 
' Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 
; Louisville, Sd 
_Memphis, T 


: eerankee, Wis. 





“Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Mexico City, Mex. 


Paper 


Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 

Sun . 
News 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Gommercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain’ Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 

Diario de la Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 

Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 

Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


‘New York, N. 


his advertisement and the one on the preceding pages are pul 
lished to promote public interest in Rotogravure and the paper 
which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark Company 
Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper fr 
Rotogravure printing, which is used by the following paper 


City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 


New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Prints ‘Perfect soca the Universal Languag 















Paper 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 

Corriere D’ America 
Evening Post 
Forward 

Herald 

Tl Progresso 
Times 

Tribune 

World 

Bee 

News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronic' 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
Daily News 
Chronicle 

Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 

Star 

Republican 
Eagle 
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You Too Can Write a Novel 


The Younger Writers Continue to Use Advertising as the Story’s 
Background 


By Ralph Crothers 


Been again the business of 
advertising has broken into 
the pages of a novel. Perhaps it 
is a sign that advertising has 
really arrived as one of the great 
businesses. Time was when the 
soaring dreams of the young 
hero, who wanted to create a 
great novel or statue or painting, 
were crushed to earth by the ma- 
chines of a watch factory or the 
heat of the giant steel mill. Now 
it is the advertising agency which, 
in the novel, takes a young ideal- 
ist and makes him—well, perhaps 
the Babbitt of advertising would 
be a fair estimate. 

This latest novel in which ad- 
vertising figures prominently is 
called “You Too.” It concerns 
itself with the adventures in those 
two important activities, advertis- 
ing and matrimony, of one Gail 
Winbourne, who is dragged back 
from the freedom of trying to 
write a novel in a deserted house 
to the daily grind of a most un- 
usual advertising agency because 
of his love for Muriel Gay, beau- 
tiful but boyish daughter of a 
very practical mother. It all hap- 
pened because in the publisher’s 
office before he went away to be 
alone with his creative work, Gail 
had written as a joke a piece of 
copy which the chief liked. This 
is a sample of the fateful piece 
of copy: 


SUCH MEN AS YOU 
forward-thinking, red-blooded, 100 per 
cent American he-dreamers; these were 
the men who have made possible the 
beautiful world of business, commerce, 
industry, and home-life in which we 
live. 

YOU TOO CAN DREAM 

Yet not make dreams your master. 
You, going about your business and 
your household tasks, can see the visions 
that these dreamers saw, can make your 
dreams creative, constructive, real, 
fundamental, dividend-producing dreams, 
and put yourself and your children, and 
your children’s children on the map 
of to-morrow. 


Then, after the interesting com- 


bination of love making and novel 
writing, mostly the former, which 
takes place at Glenvil, “a town of 
white houses, elm shaded,” he is 
forced to take a job because the 
girl’s mother keeps saying to him, 
“But you must get an income.” 
He starts his work as an adver- 
tising man in the office of 
B. Minturn Outwater, adviser in 
advertising, publicity engineer, at 
page 138 of the novel and at 
$3,500 per annum. We learn from 
Mr. Outwater the qualifications 
necessary for a real he-advertising 
man: 

“‘But—’ he bit out the word. 
‘But, more than all, men of per- 
sonality are what we need in this 
profession!’ The clinched fist 
came down violently on the hard 
desk. ‘Men of strong, vigorous 
personality; compelling personal- 
ity; real, intense, vivid person- 
ality; men who can go out into 
the world and thrill and grip and 
compel by their personality. Men 
whose eyes, whose voice, whose 
manner, attitude, poise reflect 
their personality; men whose 
words echo their personality ; men 
whose personality is felt the in- 
stant they enter a room, so that 
other men turn and look at them, 
and are thrilled and compelled 
and gripped at the sight of them. 
Look at me!’” 

The author then shows what 
happens to a man when the ad- 
vertising viewpoint grips him. 
His criticisms of present adver- 
tising methods seem to fall into 
two parts, that all advertising 
men take themselves too seriously 
and that present-day copy is run- 
ning too much in the direction of 
making people self-conscious. The 
first charge has been made many 
times about many businesses. 
Another novelist, Charles Dick- 
ens, pointed out the same ten- 
dency about a difterent sort of 
business many years ago. “The 
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earth was made for Dombey & 
Son to trade in, and the sun and 
moon made to give them light. 
Rivers and seas were formed to 
float their ships; rainbows gave 
them promise of fair weather; 
winds blew for or against their 
enterprises ; stars and _ planets 
circled in their orbits to preserve 
inviolate a system of which they 
were the centre.” 

So the curious Mr. Outwater 
of “You Too” is not so new in 
his attitude. But unlike most 
authors who simply pick on all 
advertising, Mr. Burlingame 
makes specific charges against 
certain copy of the present. It 
makes the reader too self-con- 
scious, he thinks. 

“And so throughout the world 
are people discovering other ills; 
that the pores of their skin have 
stopped breathing; that the joints 
of their nerves are breaking; that 
their noses are not straight, or at 
all events not beautiful; that their 
livers are not performing; that 
they are failing to absorb the 
vitamines they consume; that they 
are losing their freshness, or 
their charm, or their hair, or ‘their 
teeth, or their vigor ; that they are 
suffering from fatigue, overwork, 
overstrain; that they are walking 
on their heels or their toes, exer- 
cises which, if continued, will 
plunge them into a decline; for 
thus does our pleasing civilization 
interrupt the contemplation of 
what is left to us of God’s perfect 
things.” 

Mr. Outwater’s 
tained departments which were 
fearful and wonderful. There 
was the experimental laboratory, 
for example, “full of test-tubes 
and retorts; a person having his 
skin observed through a micro- 
scope; on the walls pictures of 
magnified skins, the bones of the 
feet, the roots of the hair, the 
teeth, and views of the megan 
and vascular systems.” The bul- 
letins, too, sent by the chief to 
his men where he thinks of them 
as one Big Happy Family, work- 
ing together for the Truth and 
Right and for each other and the 
Cause, are carefully designed to 
take some of the bunk out of 


agency con- 
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sales bulletins and are, for this 
reason if for no other, worth 
reading. 

The agency 
comes in for 
author’s hands: 

“Behind a closed mahogany 
door six men sat at a long ma- 
hogany table. They were 
immaculately dressed in dark 
tweeds, their faces shaved to a 
clean blue, their collars flashing 
spotless white. As Gail looked 
down the line of faces and easily 
lounging bodies, the whole scene 
became suddenly reminiscent to 
him. Somewhere in the panorama 
that had unrolled before his 
mind these last few days the pic- 
ture of this room, with grave 
faces like these about the table, 
had flashed repeatedly by. The 
young man standing by the door 
had stood and gesticulated with 
his arms, and delivered himself 
somewhat thus: ‘You men have 
let this business run to seed. You 
men, old and experienced enough 
to know better, have fumbled, 
foozled, slam-banged your way 
along because you lacked the kev 
to system-efficiency! I can see it! 
See it in your faces. See it in 
your product. See it in your 
books. See it in your sales 
statistics !’ 

“And beneath the picture he 
remembered the thrilling words: 
‘You, too, at twenty-eight, can 
reorganize, rebuild old-established 
businesses.’ ” 

And so, in this atmosphere the 
hero changed from a man with a 
great ideal, a member of the 
Anarchs, to a different sort of 
individual. 

“He was becoming possessed 
of vast stores of information. He 
was understanding physiology. 
He knew why people perspired. 
He knew what happened to 
beards when shaving-soap was 
applied. He knew about. the mi- 
crobes that attacked one’s throat. 
He knew what happened to one’s 
nervous system when one walked; 
what happened to certain glands 
when one chewed; how to obtain 
health without habit-forming or 
debilitating drugs.” 

The struggle between vocation 


conference again 
attention at this 
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ross Count 
Couriers Gf” 
Commerce 


HE MODERN cross country courier of 

commerce, The Country Weekly News- 

paper, gets your message through the 
straggling magazine outposts of competition 
on the dense waves of hometown home circu- 
lation. The Country Weekly Newspaper, 
the only surefire advertising influence upon 
60,000,000 rural minds. The American Press - 
Association is in continuous contact with mar- 
ket conditions throughout the country field. 
It’s the field with the least intensive competi- 
tion. It’s the field for inexpensive exploitation. 
Visualize the tremendous purchasing power 
of the 60,000,000 potential consumers who read 
the 8,000 Country Weekly Newspapers we 
represent—then call for our representative. 


. 7 7 
American Press Association 
‘GENERAL OFFICES 
225 West 39th Street, New York 
John H. Perry, President William Griffin, Vice-Pres. 
Emmett Finley, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. George A. Riley, Treas, 
BRANCH OFFICES 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Kresge Building, Detroit 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


58 Sutter Street, San Francisco Central Building, Seattle 
$65 Candler Annex Building, Atlanta 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 
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and wife is of interest to many 
men in many businesses whose 
wives feel they. have at least a 
minor claim upon their husbands’ 
time. Then when he finally gets 
time to write he discovers that the 
poems won't “jell” any more. 
Words like “cleansing” and 
“freshening,” presumably copy 
words, keep obtruding themselves 
on his consciousness and “Sweat 
came on his body and he drew 
his hand across his cold, wet fore- 
head.” 

But Mr. Burlingame disproves 
his own case. Obviously he has 
worked both for a publisher and 
an advertising agent. And he 
has nevertheless managed _ to 
write a novel—his first. It is 
30114 pages long. 





Summer Tournament of Ad- 
vertising Golfers at Greenbrier 


The Greenbrier golf links at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., during the 
‘aon startin , 7, will be the gath- 
ering place of a number of golfers prom- 
inent in advertising work. The occa- 
sion will be the twentieth annual sum- 
mer tournament of the American Golf 
Association of Advertising Interests. 

It is expected that there will be 125 
players entered for the tournament. 
There are two 18-hole courses and one 
9-hole course at Greenbrier, and while 
the tournament is being played on one 
course the others will be available for 
playing. In addition to the annual 
tournament there will be a mixed four- 
some, handicap events, a putting con- 
test and a tournament for women. 

Arrangements are being completed by 
the trophy committee for the award of 
sixty-five ‘trophies to the winners in the 
various events. These will be dis- 
tributed at the annual dinner on 
June 13. 

The program for the week will not 
be limited to golfing. There will be 
bridge tournaments, mountain excursions 
and other entertainment. The annual 
dinner of the association will be pre- 
ceded by a regular business meeting at 
which officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected. 

W. S. Bird of Cosmopolitan, is presi- 
dent of the association; R. L. Whitton, 
Thos. Cusack Company, first  vice- 
president; H. B. Green, The H. 

reen Company, Inc., Baltimore, sec- 
ond vice-president, and F. E. Nixon, of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer. These officers, to- 
gether with the following, constitute the 
board of directors: Dr. A. R. Gardiner, 
Duncan Stewart, E. T. Meredith and 
C..G. — 

The membership of the various com- 
mittees is as follews. 

Membership: Charles Presbrey, chair- 
man; Clarence D. Newell, George Leigh, 
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Guy Bolte, C. W. Hoyt, H. Bradford 
Lewis, Moseley Taylor, R. L. Whitton, 
F. A. Sperry, George Schofield, W. M. 
Armistead, H. B. Green, H. C. Milhol- 
land, Nelson J. Peabody and William 
Campbell. 

Tournament: Don M. Parker, chair- 
man; E. W. Conklin, W. Roy Barnhill. 
Roy S. Durstine, E. M. Alexander, and 
Clair Maxwell. 

Entertainment: W. R. Hotchkin, 
chairman; Rodney Boone. John Living- 
ston, Elmer Rich, W. B. Simmons, John 
C. Martin, J. R. O’Connell, Howard 
Ruggles and Frank W. Harwood. 

Publicity: Gilbert T. Hodges, chair- 
man; C. G. Wright and L. A. Weaver. 

Trophy: Arthur J. Hull, chairman; 
John F. Woods and Duncan Stewart. 

Transportation: W. E. Conklyn, chair- 
man; S. Keith Evans, Frank Finney, 
Walter R. Jenkins, Jr., Ralph Trier, 
and Guy S. Osborn, who is Western 
chairman. 





Lantern Club to Hold Four 
Golf Tournaments 


Four monthly golf tournaments have 
been arranged by the Lantern Club, Bos- 
ton, an organization of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, during the season of 1924. 
The first tournament will be held this 
month at the Homestead Country Club, 
Danvers, Mass. The rest of the series 
will be held at the Woodland Golf Club, 
the Concord Country Club, and the 
Framingham Country Club. 

R. Purves and D. V. O’Connell 
have been appointed to direct the tour- 
naments. 





Herbert Proudfit with Sterling- 
McMillan-Nash 


_ Herbert Proudfit, receritly advertis- 
ing manager of The Aeolian Company, 
New York, has joined the staff of 
Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 

_At the annual election of officers, 
Edward M. Sterling was elected presi- 
dent; C. L. Landon, vice-president; 
Henry C. Schwable, treasurer, and 
John O. Little, secretary. 


Coal Men to Hear J. L. Mahin 
and M. E. Stone 


John Lee Mahin. of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, will 
address the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Coal Association at Cincinnati on 
May 15. He is expected to discuss vari- 
ous aspects of advertising and mer- 
chandising. Melville E. Stone, of The 
Associated Press, will also speak at the 
gathering of the coal men. 








Howell Foreman Starts Own 
Business 


Howell Foreman has formed an ad- 
vertising service business under his own 
name = ee Ga. previously 
was with the assengale Advertisi 
Agency, of that city. oor 
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Subject—Every Magazine is a Market 
Gentlemen: 


How do you make up your magazine list? Do you try 
to see how many magazines you can use? Do you talk in 
terms of “reaching” the largest number? Do you like to 
quote “millions” of circulation to your trade to show what 
a big advertiser you are? When you do that are you not 
thinking more of the “effect on the dealer” than you are 
of selling to the consumer? 


Every magazine is in itself a market. Take for example, 
a magazine with 2,000,000 copies every month. That means 
at least 2,000,000 homes, and probably more than 8,000,000 
individuals—members of those homes. You ought to con- 
sider the amount and kind of advertising and the time 
to sell your products in that one magazine to those 2,000,000 
homes. Forget all about other magazines. Forget all about 
duplication. Forget, for the time being, all about “dealer 
effect.” 


If you have intelligently studied the magazine and made 
every advertisement conspicuous in size, practical in appeal 
and shrewd in its offer, then at the end of a year—perhaps 
before—you will be ready for another market in the shape 
of another magazine. It’s good business to think of a maga- 
zine as a definite market, for then your advertising will 
be definite instead of general. You will demand advertise- 
ments that will bring orders to your dealers. 


There never was a worse name than “General Publicity.” 
Why not call it “Wild Oats” or “Young Man’s Fancy” or 
“Keeping the Name Before the Public” or something else 
that sounds big to the uninitiated? 


If you will study the big advertising successes, which 
means the big sales successes, of the last five years, you will 
discover that they have been built up, practically without 
exception, upon the above principle. They have looked upon 
every medium—every newspaper, every farm journal, every 
mail-order journal and every outdoor sign, as well as every 
magazine, as a definite market. Every piece of copy has 
been designed and written and illustrated to develop the 
market which was back of each copy of any publication, or 
each billboard of any outdoor advertising campaign. By 
eliminating generalities and vague conceptions of market- 
ing, and getting right down to specific cases, and focusing 
the whole power of the campaign on each individual, the 
great successes haye been achieved. 


We will be very glad to discuss this problem with any 
interested advertiser who is desirous of getting more light 
on his advertising problems. 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency 


Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 
454 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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“The most scientific, flexible 
and efficient advertising 








The“ gt mer- 
bd! the land 


predetermine the pur- 
chases of a hundred 
million consumers. In 
any city or town, and 
in all—“they can do 
more for ee than you 
can do for them.” 


The Economist Group 
is part of the business 
lives of 45,000 buyers 
and executives of 
35,000 stores, located 
in 10,000 cities and 
towns and doing over 
75% of the total busi- 
ness done in dry 

and allied li 


Their interest in their 
business papers is 
linked with their suc- 
cess—their interest in 
your product is vital 
to yours. 








machine I’ve ever heard of’’ 


S° said a prominent advertising man 
after carefully going through a 
clear-cut analysis of the complete, con- 
trolled coverage of the business papers 


of the dry-goods field. 


He found that the DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST digs down into the 
business planning of those 10,000 
department and dry goods stores that 


lead the buying and selling activity of 
the land— 


He found that the MERCHANT- 
ECONOMIST, also national in scope 
but zoned to get closer to its clients in 
each of the four merchandise sections, 
gives its dry goods and general store 
readers the stuff of which their successes 
are made. 


This machine operates at low cost, with 
high efficiency. Have you had a recent 


demonstration? 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco 
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Average Advertising Figures in 


Six Lines of Business 

Melvin T. Copeland, director of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard 
University, gave figures on advertising 
expenditures in six lines of business in 
an address before the New York Council 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies on April 30. A part of 
Mr. Copeland’s address is given else- 
where in this issue of Printers’ INK. 

For retail grocers, the average adver- 
tising expense in 1922 was 0.3 per cent 
of net sales, Mr. Copeland stated, and 
for shoe retailers it was 2.3 per cent, 
varying from 1.6 per cent for firms 
with sales less than $30,000, to 3.8 per 
cent for firms whose sales were over 
$250,000. In the retail jewelry trade 
the average expense for advertising was 
3.1 per cent. 

In department stores with sales less 
than $1,000,000, the advertising expense 
for space only was 2.1 per cent; for 
stores with sales from $1,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, 2.9 per cent, and for stores 
with sales in excess of $10,000,000, it 
was 3.2 per cent. 

In the wholesale grocery trade, he 
said, advertising — was 0.05 per 
cent, and in the wholesale drug trade, 
0.1 per cent. 


New Coffee Campaign in 
Oklahoma 


Newspapers and farm papers of Okla- 
homa, and outdoor advertising, will be 
used in the 1924-5 campaign of the 
Ridenour-Baker Mercantile Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., wholesale grocer. 
on its Quail and “‘R, B. M.” brands of 


coffee. : 
“Our trede territory is practically 
limited to the State of Oklahoma,” 
C. E._Van Cleef, vice-president, in- 


forms Printers’ INK, “hence our prin- 
cipal appeal to consumer demand is 
freshness of roast. Our campaign is 
being confined almost wholly to our 
line of coffee.” The account is han- 
dled by the Keeshen Advertising Com- 
pany, also of Oklahoma City. 


Registers “Buck Skein” Trade- 
Mark for Shirts 


Lustberg, Nast & Company, New 
York shirt manufacturers, ve made 
application for registration of their 
trade-mark, which is the words “Buck 
in” together with a buck’s head on 
a red disc. The name is used on a shirt 
made of leather-like material and is 
being advertised in connection with the 
showing of a motion picture star in 
Western films. 


National Advertising for New 
York Hotel 


The Majestic Hotel & Restaurants, 
New York, are to be advertised in met- 
ropolitan newspapers throughout the 
country, general magazines, and busi- 
ness-papers. The advertising account 
has been placed with Wm. T. Mullally, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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How the Radio Corporation 
Will Meet the Summer Slump 


There will be little danger of serious 
slowing up in the sale of radio equip- 
ment during the summer if manufac- 
turers follow the lead of the Radio 
Corporation of America. At a meeting of 
Western New York electrical dealers, 
E. J.“Hendrickson, of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, said that his com- 
pany would start an extensive campaign 
in the summer for the purpose of tak- 
ing up some of the slack which hereto- 
fore has been quite serious in the radio 
trade. The company will advertise its 
new, high-power radio sets for use in 
summer homes, outdoor camps and on 
automobile and yachting trips. The 
meeting was held by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and 
McCarthy Brothers & Ford, wholesale 
distributors, Buffalo. 


Made Remy Electric Advertis- 
ing Manager 

Foust Childers has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Remy Electric 
Company, of Anderson, Ind., succeeding 
H. M. Carroll. Mr. Childers became as- 
sociated with the company six years ago 
as a member of its tool engineering de- 
partment, later was with the production 
division, and was more recently in fac- 
tory personnel work. 


Steel Coupling Account for 
George J. Kirkgasser 


George J. Kirkgasser & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has obtained 
the advertising account of, the Steel 
Coupling Company, Pittsburgh. Business 
Papers in the oil industry will be used 
to advertise Smithsteel couplings. 


C. W. Davis with 
Norris-Patterson 


C. W. Davis has been appointed man- 
ager of the Montreal office of Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency. He was formerly an account 
executive with McConnell & Fergusson, 
London, Ont., advertising agency. 


H. H. Prittie, Director, 
McKim Agency 


Henry H. Prittie, who joined A. 
McKim, Ltd., Montreal advertising 
agency twenty years ago at the time of 
the opening of its Toronto office, has 
been elected to the directorate of that 
organization. 


American Tobacco Appoints 
Lennen & Mitchell 


The American Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising of Pall Mall 
cigarettes and the Humidor Sampler. 








Helping the Customer to Get a 
Better Product 






The New Jersey Zinc Company Combines Research and Sales Engineer- 
ing to Get Good-Will and Better Finished Products 


By Don Gridley 


T= company manufacturing 
a raw material that reaches 
the ultimate consumer only as a 
component of another company’s 
product, sold under the latter 
company’s brand name, has a pe- 
culiar relation to the consumer. 
It is only good business for the 
company to assure itself that its 
product will give the consumer 
the maximum of satisfaction, yet 
the consumer must depend for sat- 
isfaction entirely upon the maker 
of the finished product of which 
the raw material is only a part. 

Take a product like zinc oxide 
for example. The average con- 
sumer doesn’t know what zinc 
oxide is, what it looks like, how 
it is used and why it is used. 
Yet the tires on the wheels of his 
car and the paint on its body con- 
tain their allotment of this 
product. 

Suppose that The New Jersey 
Zinc Company is selling large 
quantities of its product to the 
Beeville Rubber Company. The 
Beeville Rubber Company, being 
short-sighted, skimps on its use 
of zinc oxide in a lot of tires. 
Mr. Gullible buys a set of tires 
from this lot and finds that they 
are of low resilience, age very 
rapidly, blow out or go bad in 
some other way after he has run 
them only a few thousand miles. 

Mr. Gullible immediately de- 
cides that Beeville Tires are not 
for him and switches to Seeville 
Tires. If Seeville buys its zinc 
oxide from The New Jersey Zinc 
Company, that company hasn’t 
lost anything in the long run. But 
if Seeville doesn’t, and there are 
‘several thousand or several hun- 
dred thousand Mr. Gullibles, The 
New Jersey Zinc Company has 
lost out. 

Indirectly it may suffer in an- 
other way. The Ennville Tire 
Company has been on the point of 





purchasing zinc oxide from the 
company. It learns of the experi- 
ence of Beeville, knows that the 
fault is due in some way to the 
raw material in Beeville Tires and 
decides instead of buying The 
New Jersey Zinc Company’s zinc 
oxide it will buy from another 
company. 

This brings up a very definite 
problem, and the method used by 
The New Jersey Zinc Company to 
meet this problem involves a re- 
search laboratory, a staff of sales 
engineers and a series of Research 
Bulletins which are as different 
from the ordinary house-organ as 
theory is different from elemen- 
tary arithmetic. 


A LABORATORY FOR CUSTOMERS 


At the company’s largest plant 
at Palmerton, Pa., is maintained 
a research laboratory wherein ex- 
periments are being carried out 
continuously to bring about the 
most efficient use of zinc and zinc 
derivatives. To this laboratory 
any customer of the company can 
bring his problems and have them 
worked out for him. But this is 
only a part of the laboratory’s 
work. 

In addition the chemists on the 
research staff are carrying on 
original investigations concerning 
such subjects as “The Hiding 
Power of White Pigments and 
Paints,” “The Microscopy of 
Paint and Rubber Pigments” and 
others that have a vital bearing 
on products that use zinc as part 
of their raw materials. The bul- 
letin is the outgrowth of the 
splendid original research work 
done by the laboratory. 

Rather than let so much of this 
fine work bloom unseen in the 
desert air of the laboratory, the 
company decided to transplant it 
in some way so that it could be 
used as a good-will lever with its 
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Serving the small client 
as faithfully as the large— 
setting a new and higher 
standard every day—striv- 
ing to make each page more 
beautiful than the last— 
thus did Bundscho’s win 
its reputation. Shorter 
cuts? Perhaps. But we 
don’t know them. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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In Canada its newspapers for~ 


CANADA—even now with 
her mining areas only 
“scratched”—1is the third 
greatest gold-producing 
country of the world. You 
will eventually advertise in 
Canada, but today is the 
best time of all! 


You can get the cheapest,most 
effective coverage through 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Popuiation Newspaper 
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Calgary ..... 75,000 Herald 
P Mark BGUNB. os 5,000 Leader & 
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acific Mar: Saskatoon ... 31,364 Phoenix & 
Population Newspaper Star 
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Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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prospects. The result was the 
bulletin. : 

The first issue of the bulletin 
appeared in 1921 and was sent to 
customers only. In every case the 
bulletins were sent to the sales 
departments’ point of contact— 
the purchasing agent. While it 
was felt that the contents of the 
bulletins might not make a direct 
appeal to purchasing departments, 
it was hoped that the bulletins 
would be of such apparent value 
that they would be passed on to 
technical men. This hope was 
justified. After the publication of 
but a few bulletins, requests for 
future issues to be sent directly 
to individuals employed in tech- 
nical departments of customers 
began to come in. Within a year 
technical libraries, both collegiate 
and public, research organizations, 
university professors of chemistry 
and physics were asking to be 
placed on the company’s mailing 
list. 

More recently the bulletins as 
issued have been announced in 
the news columns of technical 
journals and have been adver- 
tised by an unobtrusive line or 
two in the company’s advertising 
addressed to the group to which 
the current bulletin appeals. Re- 
quests for individual bulletins 
from any source are filled, but if 
the inquiry comes from a source 
which should have the bulletins 
regularly, the name is placed on 
the list. Since 1921, the circula- 
tion has increased over 35 per 
cent, and although still far from 
large, its quality has been main- 
tained and the nature of the com- 
pany’s business makes it a list of 
high potentialities. 

Each bulletin contains a report 
on some phase of the chemical 
and physical study of rubber or 
paint. The bulletins are about 
equally divided between the sub- 
jects of paint and rubber, a few 
dealing with both. Of course rub- 
ber bulletins are not sent to men 
interested primarily in paint, and 
vice versa. 

A fair example of what the 
bulletins contain and the method 
of handling the material is a re- 
cent issue on “The Microscopy of 
Paint and Rubber Pigments.” To 
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the layman this bulletin means 
very little indeed. To the tech- 
nical man it is filled with sig- 
nificant material which has a di- 
rect bearing on his job. Some of 
the subheadings are “Distinctive 
Technique,” “Apparatus Used in 
Pigment Study,” “Mounting,” 
“Various States of Subdivision,” 
“Characteristics of Common 
Pigment” and “Flocculation of 
Pigments.” There are several il- 
lustrations, reproductions of 


- micro-photographs. Another bul- 


“Volume Increase in 
Compounded Rubber under 
Strain” contains micro-photo- 
graphs, technical formulae and 
pen-and-ink diagrams. 

Both these bulletins are re- 
prints from technical journals, al- 
though the work reported was all 
done in the company’s laboratory. 
In this way the company is able 
to cash in with good-will on the 
work of its chemists and phys- 
icists. Other bulletins contain 
hitherto unpublished accounts of 
research. 


letin on 


PICKING RIGHT AUDIENCE FOR A 
BULLETIN 


While these bulletins do the 
work of a house-organ, they are 
different from the average house- 
organ in almost every respect ex- 
cept that of interesting the pros- 
pect. Great care is taken to keep 
the reports up to a high standard 
and to see that no reports go out 
that are not of interest and utility 
to the men receiving them. They 
are highly technical, but the men 
receiving them are interested in 
highly technical subjects. 

This is one method used by the 
company to reach prospects and 
customers with something out of 
the ordinary. The bulletins have 
been instrumental in building a 
great deal of good-will among 
men who count, because they have 
offered these men _ information 
that is difficult to obtain, informa- 
tion that bears directly on their 
jobs and points the way to better 
manufacturing methods and better 
finished products. 

There is still another way in 
which the company helps its cus- 
tomers, the department of sales 
engineering. After years of ex- 
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perience the company has found 
that ‘its salesmen cannot be tech- 
nical men. In the first place good 
technical men are not always good 
salesmen. Second, where the 
salesman is a good technical man 
he is apt to spend his time en- 
tirely on technical problems and 
very little of it on selling. For 
those reasons it has built its staff 
of sales engineers. 

When a salesman reports to 
the main office that some cus- 
tomer has a manufacturing prob- 
lem upon which he would like 
help the home office immediately 
turns this report over to thie sales 
engineers. A trained engineer is 
sent at once to the customer’s 
factory and there helps the cus- 
tomer work out his problem. If 
the problem requires research, that 
research can be made at the lab- 
oratory at Palmerton. 

The sales engineers are the 
emergency men, ready to go out 
at a moment’s notice to offer ex- 
pert advice. That customers ap- 
preciate this work is shown by 
the many calls made on the de- 
partment of sales engineering and 
the favorable reports of their 
work sent in by those whom they 
have helped. 


By means of the work of the 


research laboratory and the de- 
partment of sales engineering the 
company has made a long stride 
toward making itself sure that its 
products are being used to the 
best possible advantage. It knows 
that its zinc oxide will get a 
square deal, if the phrase can be 
used in this way, in the hands of 
the companies that buy it. This 
square deal comes through the 
fact that the company has shown 
users how to make the most effi- 
cient use of the product and is 
keeping users continually abreast 
of the times. 

No small share of the effective- 
ness of the plan is due to the 
Research Bulletins, These go on 
steadily building good-will and 
giving the company a position of 
real authority by making known 
the work of its research depart- 
ment. 

In the long run the consumer 
gets the benefit of a better prod- 
uct that is better made. 
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Beacon Tires and Tubes 
Combined as a Sales Unit 


Two companion products are offered 
to the automobile owner as the unit of 
sale in the merchandising plan of the 
Beacon Tire & Rubber Corporation, Bea- 
con, N. Y. These are Beacon Toron- 
Treated cord tires and Dimple tubes. 
Their joint use is recommended to con- 
sumers under a novel plan. The com- 
pany labels each tire with a mileage 
service guarantee provided the tire is 
equipped with a Dimple tube. 

The sales efforts of the company will 
be supported by an advertising cam- 
paign which started on May 4. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. A 
series of four mailing pieces will be sent 
to dealers in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, y oe 
Archbold, advertising manager, informs 
Printers’ INK. 

As inquiries are received from deal- 
ers they are given to the company’s 
salesmen to follow up. Where a sales- 
man cannot see a dealer within a reason- 
able time the matter is taken up by 
mail. 

The advertising account of the com- 
pany is handled by the Harry C. Maley 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 


Postum’ Cereal Earnings for 
First Quarter 


The Postum Cereal Company, New 
York, Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, and Grape Nuts, reports 
cost of sales, general administration ex- 
pense, etc., of $4,183,692, for the first 
three months of 1924. his compares 
with $3,969,856, for the same period of 
1923. Net sales amounted to $5,263,535, 
ogres $5,019,660, for the first quarter 

1923. Net profits are given as 
$944,223, as compared with $915,253 in 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Barnard Agency Appoints 
R. W. Read 


R. W. Read has joined the Barnard 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago, as 
account executive. He was formerly with 
The J. A. Snyder Company, also of 
Chicago, and was for several years with 
the McGraw-Hill Company. 


Changes Name to Agree with 
Product 


The United States Ball se age Com 
pany, Chicago, has had its name 
to the Strom Ball Bearing Manule 


turing Company, to agree with the 
trade name of its advertised product, 
Strom bearings. 


Fred G. Lee Joins “Motor” 


Fred G. Lee, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Class Journal Com- 
pany, has joined the advertising staff 
of Motor. He will cover the states 
of - Illinois, Minnesota and 
Towa. 


Wisconsin, 
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| BOUT STREET CAR SERVICE 
and thou | by the Wolicy philosopher 


issued at the Start and In the Middle of Every Month 
y the Public Relations Department, Los Angeles Railway 
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0 Per Cent of Riders Carried 
By Cars on 10 Per Cent of Road 


HE street car is the vehicle for mass trans- 
portation of today and tomorrow. Talk that 
the automobile will eventually replace the 
treet car is not considered by traffic engineers, be- 
ause the street space is not available. 
In the central section of Los Angeles, embrac- 
ng 90 blocks, only 9.8 per cent of the roadway 
fan possibly be used by street cars, and then only 
then automobiles and trucks are not using the 
racks. In the daily evening rush hour, the street 
ars, using only one-tenth of the road space, carry 
) per cent of the people riding through the cen- 
al district, counting automobile drivers as pas- | 
ngers. 
A recent 12-hour check of all vehicles entering 
downtown district showed an average of 1.67 
assengers per auto. The average rush hour 
freet car carried 77.7 passengers. To transport 
| automobiles the load of one rush hour street car 
ith 77.7 passengers at the rate of 1.67 passen- 
S per auto Would require 47 machines, which 
buld make a line 660 feet long. 
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The Harvest Tells 


Sales are the only proof. We invite your study 
of successful Dominant Idea advertising based 
upon actual returns— merchandise sold: the 
harvest proof. Let us demonstrate our ability 
to help you reap results. 


MJunkin Advertising gam 
Company i 


Five South WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO~ 
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Baseball Scores an Assist for 
Advertising 


Chicago Cubs Campaign to Sell Women on Baseball Has Wholesome 
Effect on the Game and Boosts Attendance 


P the common, garden variety 


of baseball fan, advertising a 
major league game must seem 
something akin to taking tires to 
Akron. The owners and officials 
of baseball clubs, it must be ad- 
mitted, have felt pretty much that 
way about it too in the past. 
With each game news of the most 
vital order to thousands of 
people, why should baseball spend 
money for advertising? Where 
is the need? 

That the attitude underlying 
these queries is changing or ready 
for a change seems fairly obvious 
at the present moment. At least 
one major league team, the Chi- 
cago National League Club, i 
iewing advertising in a new 
light. This is the third season 

at the Chicago club has used 
display advertising, and William 

. Veeck, president of the club, 
ells Printers’ INK that the 1924 
port to sell Chicago women on 

the finest summer 
ill be the biggest 
hat the Cubs have ever made. 

Scarcely more than a moment’s 

is becomes necessary 


omething tangible to offer the 
icago team and, for that mat- 
pr, any other team which must 
perate on a business basis. To 
e fan the game’s the thing, and 


at is all that matters. He is 
br resisting with heart and soul 
ery element of commercialism 
hat seems to threaten his amuse- 
ent. He is sold on baseball, and 
the absence of the unusual 
bndition such as the scandal of 
few years ago the need for 
ivertising to him simply does 


But there is another side which 
mands consideration just as in- 
tently if not as loudly and that 
He is necessarily commercial. 
ong as the sport element may 

in the veins of the stock- 
Iders of a major league club, 


they know full well that base- 
ball today is just as essentially 
a business proposition as any 

manufacturing and selling enter- 
prise. The smashing drive with 
bases filled, the spectacular catch, 
the crafty pitching—none of these 
thrills will pay salaries, maintain 
grounds and finance spring train- 
ing trips unless it is made before 
paid admissions. 


THERE IS A REAL SALES PROBLEM 


Nearly every club owner can 
pack his park on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Those are 
his sales peaks. Except for Wed- 
nesday afternoons the other 
afternoons of the week are apt to 
be the valleys that level down the 
average of income. The reasons 
are of course clearly apparent. 
The big majority of men must 
be about other things during the 
week. The bug who doffs his 
coat of a July Saturday after- 
noon the better to watch his 
deities of the diamond do their 
stuff, doffs it on the other days 
to run his fingers up and down 
an adding machine or articulate 
into his dictating machine. He 
is not a prospect for adver- 
tising. 

On the other hand there are 
thousands of women who can 
be educated to know and enjoy 
baseball and who are the livest 
kind of prospects, according to 
William L. Veeck, president of 
the Cubs. They are the big po- 
tential in the baseball market, he 
says, who can bring up atten- 
dance on what are at present the 
off-days from the viewpoint of 
box-office receipts. 

“There isn’t a reason under 
the sun,” says Mr. Veeck, “why 
women eventually will not make 
up a big percentage of the crowd 
at major league games. Right 
now the spectators attending the 
Cubs home games represent as 
fine a crowd as goes into any 
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7 
baseball park in this country. which surround it on the news- 
That is because we have a good paper page. Perhaps the fact that 
many women who enjoy base- William Wrigley, Jr., is one of i 
ball as much as their brothers the principal owners along with 
and husbands. And that in turn A Lasker, has exercised an ' 
is due to the advertising we have influence on this policy of keep- § AC 
done to popularize baseball with ing at it and increasing the pres- d 
women, sure. € 
“Every Friday afternoon when The presence of women at the 
the Cubs are in Chicago is Ladies’ games of the major league teams 
Day all summer long. They are in increasing numbers cannot but has 
our invited guests. This is what raise the standards of the national not 
we know happens. Nearly every sport. If advertising had no pay 
woman hears. baseball talked other result than this, it would 
about in her family circle. She justify itself; but when it proves 7 
becomes a little curious and in- itself judged by box-office re- J sty, 
terested, provided she doesn’t ceipts, as it has in the Cubs’ case, thei 
already know the game. Then other club owners, as_ business 
she runs across one of our adver- men, can hardly afford not to R 
tisements promising her an after- register interest. The trouble Ariz 
noon of outdoor entertainment in with the news stories of base- ‘a 
the most attractive park in the ball games on the sporting pages pre 
world. We do everything that is that they reach only that part A 
is possible to make her feel wel- of the public which is already at-f affor, 
come and thoroughly at ease. If tending games. The box score 
she comes out to a game the readers have passed out of the O: 
chances are that her feeling to- prospect stage. The women offadver 
ward baseball is entirely revised the cities represent the one big 
“We began advertising Ladies’ remaining market to which organ- Br 
Day, not too hopefully, with the ized baseball needs to sell itself. the ba 
aim < Ra gape I the —— A 
of baseball crowds. t wou : : 
tend to place baseball on a higher H. C. Tiffany Joins Newmarkfco-ope 
plane, we felt, and that aim has Agency the pr 
been achieved. But advertising H. C. Tiffany has joined J. H. New for she 
baseball to women has been good, —_ girs poe moe busy h 
sound business. . The percentage ast two years he has been with Duran M 
of women attending our games in Motors, Inc., as assistant to J. al 
Newmark, manager of sales promotioq instance 


Chicago on days other than 
Ladies’ Day is increasing steadily, 
and I believe the time is in sight 
when one person in every three 
at a game will be a woman. Sat- 
urdays and Sundays we have all 
the people at our games that we 
can handle, as a rule. Wednes- 
days formerly were the third best 
days. Mondays and Fridays have 
always been the poorest. Now 
Friday is the third best day of 
the week in attendance, due alone 
to advertising.” 

In 1922 the Cubs began using 
rather modest space to advertise 
baseball to women. Last year it 
was increased on the strength of 
the results it had shown. This 
season the club has drawn up a 
schedule of advertising which is 
still more ambitious. It is 500- 
line copy which competes on equal 
terms with the advertisements 





for the Durant interests. Mr. Tiffan 
also was at one time with the Chevrole 
Motor Company of which he was actin 
advertising manager. 





Procter & Gamble Employees 
Dividends 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Ci 









cinnati, P & G Naptha soap, Ivory soa 
and soap flakes, Crisco, etc., reports pa) 
ment of dividends amounting to $403,8 
in 1923 to employees participating i 
their profit-sharing plan. The 
number of shares of the compan) 
common stock subscribed for by eq 
ployees is 42,214 
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Boston Importer Appoints 
Livermore and Knight 


The F. Gianfranchi Company, Bosto 
importer and wholesaler of olive oil 2 
food specialties, has placed its adv 
tising account with the Boston office 
the Livermore and Knight Compaq 
Providence advertising agency. 
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the MERCHANDISING service, cooperation 
wih | AV. of a valuable character, becomes an 
kee: | adjunct of every advertising campaign 


pre | deserving of it in The Arizona Republican. 


tic | Dominance in circulation, advertising, and position 
t but § has not persuaded The Arizona Republican that it should 
tional J not render every proper effective service that a good 
d no f paper can give. 


would ica ‘ 
yroves Trade surveys, market conditions, sales standings are 


e re-§ studied for manufacturers and reported to them and 
’ case, | their agencies. 

isiness 
1ot to Route lists covering Phoenix, central Arizona and of all of 
rouble} Arizona are prepared and furnished to advertisers and their 


_— representatives. 
es 
at part Assistance is rendered to manufacturers’ representatives in 
udy at-faffording introductions for them to wholesalers, distributors, etc. 


: e E ‘ R ” 
of the On occasion placards, window cards, stickers furnished by the 


nen offadvertiser are placed with the dealers. 


idan Broadsides, letters, etc., are prepared and sent to the trade, on 


| itself.gthe basis of a cost price to the advertiser. 


A feature that has met with enthusiastic approval has been the 
wmiark§co-operation rendered by The Republican service department in 
the preparation of window displays for national advertisers placed 
Sew4for showing in the front windows of The Republican office in the 
in@busy heart of Phoenix. 


Many characters of co-operation are rendered, using in each 
instance that which will best serve in the interest of the advertiser. 
















pany, Ci 
Ivory soi 
eports paj 
10 $403 ,89 


cipating 
The to! 






Phoenix Arizona 


ppoints This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
right Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 
ny, Bos «=: NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth Ave. 
its adv CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
ton office SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., 564 Market St. 
t Compaq LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title Insurance Bldg. 
hs SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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Stanley Resor, a Missouri 


Journalism Speaker 

Advertising will receive special at- 
tention at the fifteenth annual Journal- 
ism Week of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, to be held at 
Columbia, Mo., from May 12 to 17. 
Stanley Resor, president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company and president of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, will speak on ‘‘What the 
Agency Expects from the Newspaper.” 
Herman Roe, editor of the North- 
field, Minn., News. will discuss ‘“Co- 
operation among Country Newspapers 
for National Advertising.”” Mr. Roe is 
chairman of the advertising committee 
and vice-president for Minnesota of 
the National Editorial Association. 
Arthur G. Newmyer, associate pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans Item and 
resident of the Southern Newspaper 
ublishers Association, will speak on 
“National Advertising” and J. Hub- 
bard, executive secretary, Missouri 
Press Association, on “The Missouri 
List.” 


W. C. McMillan Buys 


“The Class Group” Business 

Walter C. McMillan has disposed of 
his interest in Sterling-McMillan-Nash, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, of 
which he was vice-president. He has 
purchased the business known as The 
Class Group, color inserts, from the 
Estate of Einar F. Meyer. The Class 
Group includes Architecture, Arts & 
Decoration, Country Life, Garden Mag- 
azine and The House Beautiful. 

For fifteen years Mr. McMillan was 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
Butterick Publishing Company. 

Royal C. Rowland, who has managed 
The Class Group since the death of 
Mr. Meyer last February, will continue 
to be associated with Mr. McMillan. 


Gardiner-Mace Company, 
New Advertising Agency 


A new advertising agency business 
has been formed at New York under 
the name of the Gardiner-Mace Com- 
pany. William Ray Gardiner is presi- 
dent; A. C. Mace, Jr., vice-president; 
John J. Corkery, secretary and Charles 
A. Bishop, treasurer. All were formerly 
with the Gardiner & Wells Company, 
Inc., New York. 

For more than twenty years Mr. 
Mace was advertising manager and 
counselor of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany from which he resigned early in 
1923 to engage in agency work. He 
still continues as advertising counselor 
of the company. 


Iowa Advertising Men in 


Golf Tournament 
Ninety members of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Advertising Club teed off this 
week at Waveland, Iowa, in their sixth 
annual tournament. Finals will be 
played May 31. 
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Emphasizes Need of Libraries 


for Commercial Research 
_We are in need of research’ in the 
history of industrial and commercial 
institutions and we are in need of great 


which all of b research 
can be successfully prosecuted, accord. 
ing to Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, of New York University. 

Chancellor Brown was the principal 
speaker at a luncheon on May 2 at the 
Bankers Club, New York, which was 
given in honor of the delegates to the 
sixth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
The delegates, who represented twenty- 
five member institutions, were the guests 
of New York University and Columbia 





University. 
Professor Fred E. Clark, of North- 
western University, Chicago, led a 


round table discussion on marketing at 
an afternoon session at Columbia on 


May 2. 

Dr. Roswell C. McRae, of Columbia 
University, was elected president of the 
association. Dean James E. LeRosignol, 


University of Nebraska, was elected 
vice-president, and Dean William A. 
Rawles, University of Indiana, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


G. T. Hodges Heads 


Representatives Club 
Gilbert T. Hodges, of Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, was elected president of the Rep- 
resentatives (Club, magazine represen- 
tatives, New York, at the annual 
meeting which was held on May 5. 
He succeeds W. N. Phillips, of the 
American Review of Reviews. 
Other officers elected were: Paul 
Maynard, Christian Herald, first vice- 
president; W. F. Shea, American Review 
of Reviews, second vice-president; E. L. 


Townsend, The Spur, secretary, and 
Elliott Odell, Rufus French, Inc. 
treasurer. 


The following were elected directors: 
Clifford Pangburn, People’s Popular 
Monthly; Samuel B. Moore, Jr., Vogue: 
David Visel, Photoplay Magazine; 
Robert R. Johnson, Time: B. G. Oman, 
Le Bon Ton; Oliver B. Merrill, Youth's 
Companion, and M. E. Marston, Photo- 
play Magazine. 

_The annual outing of the association 
will be held on June 6 at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. The 
program, which is now being arranged, 
includes golf and tennis tournaments 
and other sporting events. 


W. W. Wathall, Art Director. 


Dorrance, Sullivan 
_W. W. Wathall, who was at one 
time advertising art director of Mar 
shall Field & Company, Chicago, is art 
director of Dorrance, Sullivan & (om 
any, New York. It was reported in 
RINTERS Ink that H. H. Murphy, 
who has become art director of th 
C. C. Winningham Agency, Detroit, ha 
been art director of Dorrance, Sullivan 

Company. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
Ararat Temple, Kansas City, and its 10,000 mem- 
bers intend to make this fiftieth Imperial Session 


the greatest advertisement Kansas City has ever 
had. And Kansas City is with them! 


One hundred thousand visitors are coming—to 
see the parades, the pageants and to enjoy them- 
selves. At least one-third of the visitors will be 
Write for ad- Shriners from all parts of the United States. Most 
vertising rates of them will mail a week’s issue of the metropoli- 

é tan newspapers to their friends back home and of 
now—a 34time course they will choose the newspapers with the 
order should live features—exclusive Gravure, Comic and Maga- 
prove effective zine sections;—writers like Brisbane, Fay King, 
“Bugs” Baer and the rest—the Journal and Post. 
To advertisers, this means national influence. 














F Tell your interesting story to Kansas City while it 
is in a receptive mood—while everyone is eagerly 
reading the Journal-Post, to get the news and see 
what’s going on,—day and night. More leased 
wire services than any newspapers in Kansas City; 
including the Associated Press, mornings; United 
Press, evenings, and a host of others. 


Big special feature issue June third. 


Daily Circulation — more than 348,000 
Sunday Circulation — more than 200,000 


The Kansas City Journal-Post 


WALTER S. DICKEY 
Epwin O. SyMAN Owner and Editor J. Mora Boye 
General Business Manager Advertising Director 
National Representatives: VERREE AND CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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A sum of money equal to the interest on 





s@ Securities was saved. 


earn and save money for you. 


A year’s interest saved 


The choice of paper did it! 


Wor you pass up a chance to 
save a whole year’s interest on 
four $1000 five per cent securities? 

One advertiser made this saving in 
issuing a booklet. By printing this 
booklet on a light, thin paper he cut 
down the mailing cost 2c on each copy, 
saving $200. 

And yet, perhaps the saving in mail- 
ing cost was not the most important 
economy. 

This 834 x 11 inch booklet contains 
important statistics, which the busi- 
ness man will use if he can carry them 
conveniently. 

Folded twice to a compact 334 x 
834, this collection of valuable figures 
can easily be slipped into the coat 
pocket. 

Because it is compact and light, it 
will be carried and used by the busi- 
ness man who would soon throw away 
a heavier, more bulky booklet. 

The salesman who prefers to make 

his calls with hands empty will make 
this booklet a bosom friend. It will go 
about with him, unobtrusive, out of 
sight, yet always ready with the facts 
and figures he needs. 
- The thin compactness of this book- 
let is made possible by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext, a remarkably 
light paper, so thin that it takes 1184 
pages to bulk up to an inch. 


When weight and bulk should be 


Buying sound securities is one way to 
profit through good “ paper.” But good 
securities are not the only paper that can 
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This is the booklet that made the count 

saving possible. ums, 
creas} 
Thi 

from 
it has 
officia 
tion, 1 
R. Go 

Inters 
kept down tothe minimum, asinlarge Jfto im 
catalogs and other mailing pieces, and ffand w 
in books that salesmen carry, or that § clearly 
people lift frequently and refer to J expen 
often—Warren’s Thintext is the paper [fined j 
to use. calend, 
Thintext takes a good, clear impres- Jfmon c 









sion from type and engravings. It is by rai 
strong—withstands lots of thumbing §isubjecy 
and handling. Act.” 
Our booklet, “ Making it Easy to defines 
Plan Printing on Warren’s Thintext” “The 
tells, and shows in pictures, how well- 9 (2) the 
known firms are saving money in Widistrib 
various ways by the use of a light, Bmagazi 
thin, strong paper. You can obtain newspa 
this book without cost to you by flor othe 
writing S. D. Warren Company, 101 Bengagin 
Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts. forms ¢ 
printed. 
THINTEXT [r= 
or othe 
one of WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS Bwith sey 
—for folders, such as “Directions for J"s  (¢ 
Using,” to be enclosed with drug JPUtions 
preparations, watches, and in other #f'S'!tute 
small packages where space is lim- §™mer 
ited; ion: or 
To greatly reduce the weight and #'Opagar 
bulk of sales-manuals, reference books § While 
and other printed matter carried by ff¢s0lutio 
salesmen; tnt of t 
To keep down mailing costs on large any, te 
lists and catalogs of many pages. ropagan 





What Railroads Can Tell the 


Government about Advertising 


Interstate Commerce Commission If Authorized to Inquire into Adver- 
tising of Railroads, May Be Surprised When It Gets Reports 
from Railroads Such as the Illinois Central 


Special Washington Correspondence 
[* the matter were checked up, 
doubtless the railroads would 
show a better recent development 
in both the quality and volume of 
their advertising than any other 
class of advertisers. Collectively 
and individually, the railroads are 
publishing campaigns all over the 
he country and in a variety of medi- 
ums, and they are becoming in- 
creasingly large advertisers. 
This development is important 
from many angles, and interest in 
’ it has been abnormally aroused in 
, official circles by a Senate resolu- 
tion, introduced by Senator Frank 
R. Gooding, of Idaho, to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 












large [Jto investigate, “along such lines 
s,and fjand with such detail as to reveal 
rthat §clearly and accurately, the amounts 
fer to ffexpended for propaganda, as de- 
paper fifined in this resolution, during the 
calendar year, 1923, by each com- 
npres- §fmon carrier by railroad, or partly 
It is §by railroad and partly by water, 
mbing subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” And the resolution then 
asy to defines the subject in these words: 
ntext” “The term ‘propaganda’ means 
wwell- §(a) the preparation, publication, or 
rey in Gidistribution of advertising matter, 
light, magazines, books, pamphlets, 
obtain newspapers, articles and editorials, 
ou by flor other forms of literature, the 
ry, 101 ¢gaging of speakers, or other 
ts. forms of publicity, oral, written or 
printed; (b) the payment of com- 
ey pensation, or travel, subsistence, 
or other expenses, in connection 
3 PAPERS Bwith services rendered by any per- 
‘ons for Meo" (c) the making of contri- 
h drug butions to any association, bureau, 
1 other g'stitute, committee, chamber of 
is lim- @eo™merce, or similar organiza- 
ion; or (d) any other method of 

d roy paganda. ; 
og ace While the obvious intent of this 
ried by esolution is to determine the ex- 
~ Bent of the effort of the railroads, 
onlarge Jf any, to influence legislation with 
es. ropaganda, it mentions several 
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forms of advertising specifically, 
and therefore suggests several 
questions pertinent to the subject. 

Does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission consider advertising 
appropriations as entirely legiti- 
mate expenditures? Would the 
commission encourage railroad ad- 
vertising? Has the commission 
ever attempted to prevent a rail- 
road advertising campaign? And 
what is the attitude of the com- 
mission on the general subject of 
railroad advertising? 

Because the activities of all pub- 
lic service utilities, as well as their 
advertising, are also supervised, to 
a greater or less extent, by various 
local and State commissions and 
officials, and since these agencies 
are largely influenced by the de- 
cisions and attitude of the Federal 
Government, the answers to these 
questions are important. But the 
answers must be found in 
the official records and reports 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for that organiza- 
tion is so largely judicial in its 
work that its members cannot ex- 
press opinions on any subject that 
has not deen acted upon by the 
commission. 


A SUBJECT NOT TOUCHED BY THE 
COM MISSION 


There is nothing in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, nor in the 
related sections of other acts, that 
is directly applicable to legitimate 
advertising conducted profitably. 
Expenditures for advertising, made 
directly by the railroads through 
the customary channels, constitute 
a subject that the commission has 
considered as being best left to the 
judgment of the railroad managers. 

The commission is principally 
concerned with seeing that the 
railroads are run and managed in 
accordance with the best public 
policy. Hence the commission 
may be said to favor advertising 
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or any other legitimate means of 
extending railroad service for the 
public benefit, and, at the same 
time, increasing railroad earnings. 

If a railroad were advertising 
so extensively as to absorb an un- 
due percentage of its profits, or to 
cause a loss, then the commis- 
sion, under the law, could cor- 
rect the abuse and see that this 
phase of the railroad’s activities 
was conducted under “honest, ef- 
ficient and economical manage- 
ment.” Such a case, however, 
never has come before the com- 
mission. 

If the Gooding resolution is 
passed, of course, the commission 
will call for expert testimony 
during its investigation, and an 
important outcome probably will 
be the defining of railroad adver- 
tising and the fixing of reason- 
able advertising expenditures in 
their relation to profits or income. 
But until that time, if it ever 
comes, the questions must be an- 
swered and the commission’s at- 
titude determined largely from 
indirect sources. . 

And recently a very important 
and impressive source of the kind 
was furnished by C. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. Last 
February, Congressman Ralph L. 
Lozier wrote to a number of 
railroads requesting them to state 
the amounts spent during 1923 
for advertising purposes. Mr. 
Markham gave the request his 
personal attention, replying with 
a letter that presented the entire 
advertising policy of his road, 
and mailed a copy of his reply to 
each member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

According to Congressional sus- 
picion, the railroads spent a great 
deal of money last year in ad- 
vertising, and the motive of the 
expenditure was to influence fav- 
orable legislation. The Gooding 
resolution appears to assume that 
the railroads entered into exten- 
sive- campaigns of advertising 
for purposes besides the increas- 
ing of business, for the resolu- 
tion specifically mentions the 
investigation of propaganda de- 
signed “To influence acts or de- 
cisions of any legislative, ad- 
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ministrative, or judicial officer or 
agency, whether State or Federal, 
or of any member, officer, or 
employee of any such agency; or 
to secure the election, appoint- 
ment, or removal of public of- 
ficers or employees or the crea- 


tion or abolishment of public 
agencies, whether State or Fed- 
eral.” 


In his letter in reply to Con- 
gressman Lozier’s inquiry, Mr. 
Markham, in view of the evident 
anticipation, is rather disappoint- 
ing, with his statement of both 
his road’s advertising expenditure 
and the results attained. 


MR. MARKHAM’S REPLY 


“T take it,” his letter reads, 
“that you have reference to the 
informative statement which ap- 
pears each month as an adver- 
tisement in the daily and weekly 
newspapers of general circulation 
published at points on our lines 
The total cost of publishing this 
series of advertisements in 1923 
was about $80,500. This wag 
slightly less than one-twentiet 


of 1 per cent of our 1923 total 
which wer 


operating revenues, 
$186,763,166.” 


He then shows that any legis# 


lative influence has been entirel 
indirect and remote, and evidently 
the result of a demand on th 
part of the public, stimulated b 
the advertising, for better rail 
road service. The letter con 
tinues : 

“We do not consider that thi 
informative advertising is do 
entirely to present the railroad’ 
point of view to the public. O 
monthly statements have prove 
to be very effective advertisin 
to increase our volume of bus 
ness. Any advertising whi 
results in favorable discussion o 
a railroad is good competitive ad 
vertising. This advertising hz 
caused far move favorable dis 
cussion of the IIlinois Cent 
System than any other we hav 
ever done. It has caused o 
patrons to analyze our servid 
and to point out our strong poif 
as well as weak points. Thi 
discussion has been helpful 
many ways.” 

Mr. Markham, 


in his lette 
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The 


National Process Company 
Incorporated 


Makers of Repro-Prints and Giant Ads 


Announces 
a change in its method of operation in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Effective May first, the arrangement 
under which Mr. Charles A. Long, Jr. 
represented us there will be concluded. 


We have established a Branch Office 
in Philadelphia, at the Lincoln Build- 
ing, corner Broad Street and South 
Penn Square, under the supervision of 


MR. OLIVER H. B. PATTON 


He will be at the service of our 
customers. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY 


Incorporated 
117 East 24th Street New York City 
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then goes on to explain that each 
one of the company’s advertise- 
ments includes an invitation to 
the readers to offer constructive 
criticism of the service, and that 
this has opened up a channel for 
the patrons of the road to reach 
his office directly with their com- 
plaints. He states that this has 
resulted in many benefits to both 
the patrons and the road, and 
that he has received a number of 
valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of the service, which 
have been put into effect. 

“A_ splendid by-product of our 
standing invitation,” he continues, 
“has been the effect the plan has 
had on our officers and em- 
ployees. They have realized that 
the only way to stop complaints 
from reaching this office is to 
render a service of satisfaction. 
That they have succeeded in ren- 
dering such a service is evidenced 
by the fact that complaints have 
almost entirely ceased to come in. 
We believe that this benfit alone 
has a great deal more than justi- 
fied the entire expense involved.” 

He also explains how the ad- 
vertising, by informing the pub- 
lic of conditions just after the 
war, aided in overcoming the 
many problems of inadequate 
equipment and car shortage, and 
decreased the road’s_ accident 
rate. And he sums up the regu- 
latory phase of the matter as 
follows: 

“Please consider for a moment 
the tasks confronting this rail- 
road. The management is the 
trustee of an investment of more 
than half a billion dollars. This 
investment is in a railway plant 
which renders an _ indispensable 
service to the public. The rates 
charged for the service are passed 
upon by a regulatory body, a 
public body which is responsible 
to the people. If rates are in- 
adequate to compensate the rail- 
road for the service rendered, 
eventually the investment will be 
greatly impaired. The power to 
regulate rates emanates from the 
people themselves. If they have 
the facts, they will want to do 
what is fair and right. Under 
these conditions, does it not seem 
in every way proper that a rail- 
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road, with its investments ai 
stake, should undertake to give 
its patrons all the facts?” 

So much for the conditions 
under which the railroad serves its 
patrons, and its effective effort tv 
make the facts known to the pub 
lic. The only question that coulc 
lead to objection concerns the 
truth of the road’s advertising, and 
regarding this Mr. Markham 
states: 

“The topics which we have re 
viewed in our informative adver- 
tisements have been widely dis- 
cussed by the public in our 
territory. The truth of the 
statements contained in our ad- 
vertisements has never been suc- 
cessfully questioned.” 


CONSIDERATION FROM INTERSTATE 
COM MERCE 


There is no doubt of the fact 
that the complete statement of the 
Illinois Central’s advertising ac- 
tivity has had the careful con- 
sideration of the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is understood that the commis- 
sion looks upon the statement as a 
straightforward, honest presenta- 
tion of the railroad’s side of the 
proposition, and that the com- 
mission finds nothing in any way 
objectionable in the advertising 
policy and practice of the Illinois 
Central, as set forth in the letter 
from its president. 

Therefore it is perfectly logical 
to assume that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission considers ad- 
vertising appropriations as entirely 
legitimate expenditures, when they 
are used to increase the business 
of a road and to place the facts of 
railroad management before the 
public. The commission is a 
judicial body, and it is not within 
its province to encourage or stimu- 
late any particular effort on the 
part of the roads; but there is no 
doubt that the commission ap- 
proves of reasonable expenditures 
for advertising or any other ac- 
tivity that increases patronage, 
improves service, and reduces the 











rate of accidents. According to 
the official records, the commission 
never has attempted to prevent a 
railroad advertising campaign, 
when the appropriation was ex- 
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| ‘Reaching your market 


The woman who thinks a broom is “good enough”; 
is satisfied with a wash board and old-fashioned flat- 
irons; furnishes her house with “bargains” and says 
scientific feeding is “all nonsense”, is part of the great 
feminine market, sure enough— 


But as a customer, manufacturers of superior food 
products, high-grade house furnishings and labor- 
saving devices find her pretty nearly a total loss. 


The readers of Modern Priscilla form only a small 


part of the “feminine market”, but— 


Modem Priscilla has taught those more than 600,000 
women to regard up-to-date housekeeping tools as 
essential; high quality furnishings as a good invest- 
ment; branded, advertised foods as safeguards of the 
family health. 


Its editorial devotion to one subject— Homemaking 
—automatically eliminates from its circulation women 
who are not interested in your wares, and therefore 
enables you to reach, most economically, a market 
composed entirely of your best prospects. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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pended through the customary and 
legitimate channels. And so it 
must be concluded that the attitude 
of the commission is favorable to 
railroad advertising when it is 
conducted in a legitimate manner 
and for the purpose of improving 
railroad service and making it 
better understood and more popu- 
lar so far as the public is con- 
cerned. 


More Schulte Stores Planned 


“We are now operating 268 stores 
and are planning to open fifteen or 
twenty more during the current year,” 
says D. A. Schulte, president of the 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, chain 
cigar stores, New York. 

“Our Park & Tilford business,’ he 
said, “is developing satisfactorily. We 
are ’ rounding out the wholesale end of 
the business. There is under considera- 
tion the purchase of a piece of property 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
opening of a large central! wholesale and 
retail Park & Tilford Store. 

“The transaction involving the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America and 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation is still 
pending and there is no new develop- 
ment. 

“Earnings for the first quarter show 
a substantial increase over the cor- 
responding period last year. Sales ran 
10 per cent ahead of 1923,’ 


Ingersoll-Rand Earnings 
Increase 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company mining 
and contracting machinery, New York, 
for the year 1923, reports net earnings 
of $7,829,592, as compared with $4,- 
982,948 for 1922; $3,062,824 for 1921, 
and $5,841,191 for 1920. Net income 
after depreciation, Federal taxes, inter- 
est, etc., is shown as $5,971,138 for 
1923, against $3,578,262 for 1922; 
— for 1921, ph $3,885,928 for 
1920. 


New Magazine for 
Motor Tourists 


A new tragazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of motorists who go camping will 
be published by the Experimenter Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. It will be 
called Motor ‘amper and Tourist and 
will have a page size of 9 inches by 12 
inches. The new publication will be is- 
sued in rotogravure. 


Has Kennedy Radio Receiver 
Account 
The Colin B. Kennedy Company, St. 


Louis, manufacturer of Kennedy radio 
receivers, has appointed Ray D. Lilli- 
bridge, Inc., New York, as its adver- 


tising counsel. A campaign in general 


magazines, radio publications, and news- 
papers, is planned 
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Program. for Buffalo Adver- 
tising Convention Completed 


The completed program for the con- 
vention of the Advertising Affiliation, 
which is to be held at Buffalo on May 


9 and 10, has been announced by J. 
Jay Fuller, chairman of the general 
committee. In addition to the speakers 


who were listed in the — which 
appeared in Printers’ Inx of April 17, 
the following will speak at the sales- 
manship session on the evening of May 
9: Charles R. Wiers, vice-president, De- 
Long Hook & Eye Company, Philadel- 
phia, “How One Sales Manager Works 
with the Trade and His Travelers’’; 
H. B. McMaster, manager of agencies, 
Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., “Selling the Specialty 
Field’; F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, pub- 
lisher Atlanta Georgian, “‘Reducing Sell- 
ing Costs Common-sense Marketing 
Methods,” and Fred B. Smith, of New 
York. Mr. Smith’s subject has not been 
announced. 

At the merchandising session on the 
afternoon of. May 10, T. Grant, 
president of the W. T. Grant Company, 
New York, will speak on “The Human 
Element in Modern Merchandising.” E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, vice-president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, will 
discuss “Hitting the Mark in Market- 
ing. Where Is It Leading Us?” at the 
general business session on the evening 
of May 


Mattress Company Advertises 
Its Dealer Help 


The Derry-Made Products, Inc., Bos- 
ton, is using newspaper space to ad- 
vertise a dealer help to the consumer. 
This advertising points out that dealers 
have a sample filler cabinet which tells 
the exact story of the kind and grade 
of filler used inside each grade of Derry- 
Made mattress. The copy further ex- 
plains that there is no taint of “sweat 
shop” clinging to its product which is 
made in a spick and span modern plant. 


Bayuk Cigars Reports 


Earnings 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, 
maker of Prince Hamlet, Mapacuba, 


and Havana Ribbon cigars, reports net 
earnings of $127,003, for the first quar- 
ter of 1924, against $251,212, in the 
same period of 1923. After all charges 
and reserves for depreciation, the com- 
pany reports net income of $110,277, for 
the quarter ended March 31, and $237,- 
357, for the corresponding period of 
last year. 


McJunkin Agency Has New 
Accounts 


The Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, and 
the Clymer Manufacturing Company, 
Denver, manufacturer of the Clymer 
spot light, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 
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In your 
own club 


What magazine 
is most often 
picked from the 
library table? 


Think it over. 


There are 3300 
clubs subscribing 
for one or more 
copies of LIFE. 


? 


Life, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


7 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 

WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can-do for you. 
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“To the Ladies” 


Tue Garpen Cius oF AMERICA 
New York, April 30, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

As president of the Garden Club of 
America, which is one of the forty 
co-operating organizations of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Restriction 
of Outdoor Advertising, I wish to 
protest aro the statements made in 
the April 17 issue of Printers’ INK 
which show very clearly that you have 
been misinformed about the. relationship 
between the National Committee for the 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has absolutely no con- 
nection with the National Committee— 
the latter being made up of several 
civic and art associations, scenic preser- 
vation and historic societies, and de- 

rtments of the State Chambers of 

ommerce as well as the Citizens Union 

of New York and the City Club of 
New York. Both men and women are 
represented in these organizations and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is simply one of those mem- 
bers wielding no greater influence than 
the others. 

The stand of the Garden Club of 
America as a member of the National 
Committee for the Restriction of Out- 
door Advertising is by no means an 
attempt to discredit advertising in gen- 
eral. It is an attempt to oppose and 
abolish outdoor advertising when used 
in non-commercial locations. In other 
words, it is our object to oppose any 
attempt or any bill which has come up 
or may come up in Congress which 
aims at the destruction of the natural 
scenic beauty of our country. 

he National Committee for the 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising has 
done splendid work in prevailing upon 
some of the large advertising concerns 
to discontinue the use of the form of 
advertising known as “Billboard Ad- 
vertising” in non-commercial locations. 
This committee, of which the Garden 
Club of America is a part, has never 
objected to magazine and newspaper 
advertising. It is the endeavor of all 
organizations belonging to the National 
Committee for the Restriction of Out- 
door Advertising to educate public 
opinion against the huge unsightly bill- 
boards that are menacing the scenic 
beauty of so many of our rural dis- 
tricts and we believe that with these 
facts in mind you will be glad to aid us 
to the extent of correcting the state- 
ments made in your recent issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

THe Garpen CLus oF AMERICA 

rs, SAMUEL SLOAN, 
President. 


WE are glad to print the 
above letter as a sample of 
many we are receiving from 
women’s clubs and private indi- 
viduals. If any proof were 
needed that there is an organized 
propaganda against outdoor ad- 
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vertising, it would be conclusively 
shown by the numerous com- 
munications from persons who in 
the ordinary course of affairs 
would never see Printers’ INK 
as they are outside of advertising 
and in fact not. engaged in busi- 
ness in any form. 

If the -women had their way, 
and succeeded, as they put it, in 
“abolishing outdoor advertising 
when used in non-commercial 
locations,” just what would hap- 
pen? In other words, if their 
crusade resulted in persuading 
the large national advertisers to 
abandon general use of posters 
and painted bulletins, how would 
the cause of preservation of 
scenic beauty be advanced? This 
is worthy of serious thought by 
the ladies. In the first place, no 
law can be passed which would 
prevent a farmer from making 
use of his land. He has the in- 
alienable right to erect ‘on it a 
chicken-coop, a hot-dog stand or 
to put up an advertising sign. If 
the United States Tire Company, 
for example, is persuaded to take 
down its well-constructed and 
very informative signs, the 
owner of the land will naturally 
try to find some other source of 
income. Perhaps he will sell the 
right to put signs on the property 
to retailers in nearby towns. 
What interest in outdoor adver- 
tising; what knowledge of it; 
what ability to buy real brains 
and talent to present a message 
would one or more iocal 
merchants have? Highways of 
eyesores would stare at us within 
a. short time. 

Are private property rights; 
efficient marketing of goods, and 
the rights of industry to be’ sacri- 
ficed to a question of good ‘taste? 
We sav question of good taste; 
for good taste is relative. Can 
any self-constituted group, meet- 
ing for example in New York, 
determine whether or not miners 
and their families in drab com- 
munities of Pennsylvania would 
not prefer colorful posters, per- 
haps the only color in their bleak 
surroundings, ‘to abandoned coal 
tipples? 

Who shall say that unsightly 
corncribs, smelly pig _ sties, 
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weather-beaten barns, crazy- 
quilt hot-dog stands and aban- 
doned coal tipples are more neces- 
sary to commerce than outdoor 
advertising? Who shall say such 
objects of commercial utility do 
not mar and blot out the land- 
scape more than outdoor adver- 
tising ? 

If we are to have a National 
Committee for Restriction of 
Outdoor Advertising, which exists 
on the principle of good taste, 
why not a National Committee 
for the Restriction of Abandoned 
Coal Tipples? A National Com- 
mittee for Restriction of Offen- 
sive Pig Sties? Weather-beaten 
Barns? Unsightly Corncribs? Or 
Displeasing Hot-Dog Stands? 

As a means to a cultural end 
such objects, as those last named, 
stand far below outdoor adver- 
tising. On that subject let us not 
take the words of self-constituted 
experts, but rather, the opinion of 
that eminent sculptor, lecturer and 
authority on art, Lorado Taft. 
We heard Mr. Taft address a 
group of business-paper pub- 
lishers some months ago at Chi- 
cago on “Art and Beauty in In- 
dustry.” He had been casting 
about in his mind for hopeful 
signs for the future of art and 
beauty of America. He had been 
looking for a medium that made 
the multitude conscious of joy 
and beauty in a painting and he 
found that medium to be a poster. 


“We see hopeful signs,” he 
said. “Some of our posters are 
as fine as anything they are 
making in Europe. Now and 


then I find a poster giving me a 
thrill, It is as great as a paint- 
ing to me, greater in a sense be- 
cause more people see it. It is a 
thing which talks to many, many 
people. The advertisements in 
our papers and magazines are 
now and then admirably artistic. 
Some of those advertisements for 
furnaces and things in basements 
make the basements so beautiful 
that I want to go and sit in them 
right away. They are like 
European palaces. That is a 
good thing for the advertiser and 
a. good thing for our public. 
here is promise in it all. 
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“I hope you will see the win- 
dows of some of our stores. I 
know it is not proper in journal- 
istic circles to mention such 
things by name, but I hope you 
will not miss Marshall Field’s 
windows. They have one of the 
best exhibits there. As you go 
down Michigan Boulevard you 
will feel you are looking on the 
Rhine maidens sitting around in 
their aquariums, beautifully 
dressed and undressed ladies. It 
is a sight. I like them better 
than some of those that walk. 
These are some of the things that 
encourage one even in such a 
wilderness as Chicago. 

“The other day I found myself 
delighted in looking at the prep- 
aration of that great building on 
Michigan Boulevard. I said to 
myself, ‘Why, what is _ this 
thing?’ Well, it was just a shed 
out there over the sidewalk, built 
in graceful arches, and they were 
spending money on it to make 
the thing harmonious and pleas- 
ing. I started back; I wondered 
if it was not somebody’s project 
for a second-story street down 
our avenue. It was artistic; I 
would be glad to have that struc- 
ture stay in permanent material. 
It is not beneath us at all to en- 
courage art in the simplest thing.” 

Other eminent authorities on 
the question of good taste in the 
matter of posters could be quoted. 
But we want to give space to 
another side of this ‘question; and 
that is the willingness which ad- 
vertisers show in spending large 
sums of money to obtain the 
works of painters that they may 
be presented to the multitudes by 
outdoor advertising. 

The president of the William- 
son Candy Company, George H. 
Williamson, recently spoke on the 
value of the union of advertiser 
and artist through the poster. 

“We all know,” he said, “that 
art and advertising go hand in 
hand. If it were not for the sup- 
port of advertising, many a 
struggling young artist, or genius 
tomorrow perhaps, would have 
to go back to his bench or his 
bookkeeping. 


posters—the _ silhouette, 
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elf MR. C. W. BROOKE, MR. A. L. KOMMERS, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Hardware Merchant, 
ep- Advertising Agents, Antigo, Wis. 
on Detroit, Mich. 
his Mr. Brooke, your agency is interested in the 
ned hardware field—would you not like to meet a 
uilt hardware man who says that turnover is one of 
wed his “bad habits’’ every year? 
“oA Mr. Kommers is well known in the hardware 
red trade. Some years ago he had several state as- 
ject sociations all agog when he told how he ran his 
4 business. Annual sales of $41,000 and a stock 
seats turn of eleven times—this is Mr. Kommers’ 
rial. record a short time ago—in Antigo, Wisconsin, a 
en- town of 8,000 population. 
te a “To buy carefully and to crowd the sellin 
. the from morning until night’’ is Mr. Kommers’ 
oted. motto. Nothing is too small—or too large— 
e to for him to do. Youngsters are his specialty. 
Aye Every kid in Antigo knows his store and the oil 
large can and “bike’’ pump that are always handy near 
the his front door. Every one of them is also a pres- 
= ent or a future customer. 
es OY Mr. Kommers has been a paid subscriber toHardware 
aii Age for a good many years. He represents the kind of 
7 H merchants that naturally would read Hardware Age, 
a the the kind that do read Hardware Age, the kind that 
mah “ manufacturers find profitable as salesmen of their 
yee goods. There are 6,353 different towns and cities in the 
pF hat country where hardware men of Mr. Kommers’ type 
: . m= call Hardware Age their “‘ business bible.” 
’ 
e sup- 
ny a 
“|| HLARDWARE AGE 
_ have 
or his 239 West 39 “ Street New York City 
rouette, MEMBER A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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the bold stroke of the brtish ex- 
pressing ,a volume of thought 
with the necessary lack -of detail, 
are gifts which few artists Have 
‘naturally. For this reason, poster 
users have had to seek qut» and 
develop artists for their ofwn use, 
who have this latent ability. 

“More and more thought and 
money are being given ta secur- 
ing the best -paintings a sub- 
jects for posters. We haye: even 
purchased paiftings from: artists 
where the subject has been well 
handled and the’ idea goat, with- 
out the. slightest idea of what copy 
we would apply to them—and 
shave never found that we. could 
not devise copy to fit them per- 
fectly. 

“Poster advertising has made 
great strides in the last half- 
dozen years. With the improve- 
ment in art and effectiveness and 
‘the greater care given in the selec- 
tion of location and physical. ap- 
pearance of the boards, I believe 
at is safe to predict that posters 
‘will make even greater strides in 
the near future.” 

To the good ladies interested 
in the National Committee for 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, we say: “Consider all of’these 
points,-and then remember that 
there is not an advertiser of any 
consequence who will not give 
heed to a complaint concerning 
an outdoor advertisement “that 
interferes with scenic beauty,~ if 
that complaint specifies theiexact 
location of the sign and explains 
show the landscape is marred by 
dts presence.” 

'* For all of this highly organ- 
ized and highly ramified. organi- 
gations are not necessary. Q@r- 
@anized propaganda for . which 
someone must pay in hard cash, is 
mot netessary. 

“) There is no doubt at all that 
the distinguished women who are 
engaged in the 
figainst outdoor advertising be- 
Heve themselves to be engaged in 
@ highly meritorious and public- 
‘spirited. crusade.. We are glad to 
fave their assurance that they are 

t opposed to advertising in all 
of its forms but only against. its 
We trust that 


Eecasionel abuses. 


itheir continued agitation they 


propaganda © 
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will be careful to make that point 
very, very .clear.—[Ed. .PrinTERS’ 
INK. 





An Advertiser’s Viewpoint 
Waitt & Bonn, Inc. 
Newark, N. J., May 2, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have all read with much interest 
the three articles on Outdoor Adver- 
tising in Printers’ Inx of April 24. 
The article, “‘How Outdoor Advertising 
Can Be Part of the Natural Landscape,” 
was especially interesting and helpful. 
Your editorial, ‘What’s All the Shoot- 
ing About?” was extremely pertinent. 

We have received further communi- 
cations from Mrs. Lawton, Chairman 
of the National Committee for Restric- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising, complain- 
ing of alleged“misrepresentation in your 
issue of April 17. e think Printers’ 
Inx’s attitude on the subject has been 
extremely fair and has helped to clear 
away the confusion, 

Waitt & Bonn, Inc., © 
Marcus Conian, 
Advertising Manager. 


Outdoor Advertising Should 
Sell Itself 


Wuyte Freep Mitts 

Pine Buiurr, Arx., April 30, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been noticing the articles in 
Printers’ INK in reference to the con- 
troversy over outdoor advertising. 
There are a lot of good arguments in 
ony periodical on the pro side, but it 

s made me wonder what outdoor ad- 
vertising is doing toward getting these 
arguments béfore the cons. The public 
at large, and particularly the Associated 
Women’s Clubs, are not reading Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

_ Don’t you think that outdoor adver- 
tising may be a little at fault for not 
having sold itself to the general public? 
Wuryte Freep Mitts, 
Roux. 








F. B. White Appointed by The 
Continental Co. 


The Continental Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has appointed toak E. 
White, Chicago Agricultural] Advertisers’ 
Service, as its sales and advertising 
counselor. The Continental Company 
manufactures the Harve Stabilizer and 
the Continental Lawn Trimmer. Direct 
mail, newspapers, magazines, trade pa- 
pers and. farm papers will be used for 
these accounts, 





American Chicle Profits 


The American Chicle. Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Chiclets, Black Jack and Adams Pepsin 
chewing gums, reports net profits of 
$203,462, for the first quarter of 1924 
after all expensés-and reserve for de- 
preciation. and interest, but before de 
duction for Federal. taxes. This com- 
pares with a-net profit of $104,089, «in 
the first three months of last year. 
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“We are now taking three copies of 
Printers’ INK which are mailed as fol- 
lows: 

L. S. Tiffany, President, 7140 Euclid 
Ave. 

J. W. Lane, Adv. Mor., Riverside, Ill. 

A. H. Henke, Asst. Adv. Mogr., 3509 
Evergreen Ave., Chicago. 

“We are taking only one copy of 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy which also 
goes to the writer. This Montutry I 
pass around to the others if there are any 
special articles in it which I think would 
interest them. 

“All of us obtain ideas and inspiration 
from the various articles. Many of them 
I read merely for general knowledge as I 
prefer to read such articles rather than a 
novel.” 


eS Bgouy 





A Rear 





raub Manufacturing Company | 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS ~ MAKERS OF GENUINE 


ORANGE BLOSSOM RINGS 


“The Printers’ INK Publications are 
two of the most interesting publications 
that come to my attention. 

“They contain many splendid ideas on 
selling, advertising and merchandising, 
which are always of interest to me. 

“After reading, I check articles and pass 
them to the other executives.” 


Ot. acagy 


President. 
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Tae ScorTr &FEtTZER COMPANY 


aCe: 
REAP 
per 

“Two copies of Printers’ INK and 
PrinTErs’ INK MonrtrHLy are received in 
our office and both Mr. Fetzer and myself 
take a great deal of interest in reading 
them. 

“While we are of course interested in 
the editorial articles, we are especially in- 
terested in the advertisements, as we can 
nearly always get a new sales idea from 
them. Our business is like most businesses, 
about 90% sales and 10% manufacturing. 
If we think certain articles or advertise- 
ments would be of interest to our Sales 














Department, they are marked and read 
by Mr. R. C. Marandeau, our Director 
of Sales, and Mr. Ralph H. Jones, As- 
sistant Sales Manager, as well as others in 
the Sales Department.” 


THE SCOTT 





President 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 


“PrinTERS INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy are carefully read by executives 
and department heads in our organization. 

“Your issues are scheduled by the secre- 
tary of our Sales Manager to individuals 
who have signified a wish to read the 
articles appearing in your publications. 

“For myself, I can say that they are both 
highly interesting and instructive, and I 
do know that other members of our com- 
pany make use of them to good advantage.” 


MULTIBESTOS. COMPANY, 
ae 7a 


Treasuror & Gen. Mgr. 
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The Pompeian . 


“Each copy of the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications is marked for at least two of our 
executives. When one has finished reading 
an issue it is passed on to the next man. 
One copy is marked for our permanent 
files after it has been read by one of our 

‘ men. 

“In addition to this, each one takes it 
upon himself to call to the particular at- 
tention of others any articles of special 
value to them.” 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company 


Secretary 


H:-J-HEINZ COMPANY 


“Two copies of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy are received here. One copy 
goes to the head of the General Sales De- 
partment, and the other copy to the head 
of the Advertising Department. 

“Five copies of the Weekly are received. 
One copy goes to the General Sales De- 
partment, one copy to the President’s of- 
fice, and three copies come to the Advertis- 
ing Department—one of these to the head 
of the Department, and the other two are 
circulated among members of this depart- 
ment and also among members of the 
organization generally if any particular 
article. appears which we think will be of 
interest to them.” 

H. J. Heinz Company. 
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The advertising of Phillips 

and Clark Stove Company, Inc., 

is handled by Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc. 

Phillips & Clark Stove Company, Inc. 

individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 


and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
H. M. Miller Vice-President and 
General Manager Yes Yes 
S.S.Smith Treasurer and 
Director of Sales si “6 
A.Ginrich Assistant Sales Manager “ od 


Information furnished by Phillips and Clark Stove Company, Inc. 
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Coming Changes in Retail 
Distribution 


A Forecast Made in an Address Before Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Cleveland 


By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


OMPETITION in production 

has developed to such a degree 
that the producers are being forced 
to pay increasing attention to the 
cost of distribution, for producers 
realize more definitely now that 
the most successful producer will 
hereafter be the one whose goods 
reach the consumer at the lowest 
retail price, quality considered. 
The average commodity now 
doubles in price between produc- 
ing cost and retail selling price 


to the ultimate consumer, and in, 


some cases, including some farm 
products, ever trebles. This con- 
dition, contentedly tolerated for 
many years, became a_ point 
of attack. It then became better 
understood that, just as in the case 
of production, efficiency in dis- 
tribution lies in the direction of 
mass operation—mass selling. 

Although the department store 
was the first retail distributor buy- 
ing in sufficient quantities to be 
able to dispense to an important 
degree with middlemen, yet the 
next really great step forward 
toward mass distribution is to be 
found in the chain stores. 

Although the chain stores are 
an improvement and are fairly 
close to mass distribution, they are 
not yet fully grown or fully effec- 
tive. 

Yet the basic advantages which 
the chain stores possess are so 
great that they have made astound- 
ing strides. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, director 
of the Retail Research Associa- 
tion, reported a few years ago 
that there were at that time over 
2,000 chain store systems in exist- 
ence in this country. The number 
today is probably very much 
greater. 

The chain store is very rapidly 
encroaching on the: field of the i in- 
dividual small stores dealing in 
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staple goods. It may supplant 
them if they do not fully reorgan- 
ize. All of us are old enough 
to remember when tobacco was 
sold almost wholly in independent 
stores. It is difficult to find an 
independent tobacco store today. 
The grocery business is another 
example that needs no elaboration. 
Chain grocery stores are every- 
where and still multiplying. 

The individual small store is 
worth saving, for it has qualities 
valuable to good distribution and 
valuable to society. Years ago | 
pointed out that small stores were 
threatened, and suggested that they 
weld themselves into chains, in 
which each “local manager” or 
“branch manager” would be the 
owner retaining his full interest 
in the profits of his store. In this 
way he would add to the advan- 
tages of the chain all the advan- 
tage of individual ownership. It 
would be harder now than it would 
have been then, but by no means 
too difficult. 

The department store, too, is 
threatened. However, the compe- 
tition between the chain stores and 
the department stores is as yet 
small, as the largest and most 
powerful chains are not in the 
lines that are most important to 
the department stores. Therefore 
there is still time for the depart- 
ment store to anticipate the peak 















of the competition of the chain 
store and take the lead. 

The greatest success of the de- 
partment store, and, in my opin- 
ion, the only way in which the 
department store can successfully 
meet the changes now clearly in- 
dicated and maintain itself against 
the rise of the chain stores lies in 
adding to its own strength the 
advantages of the chain store; in a 
word, in organizing itself into 
chains. Just as the department 
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The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co., 
ipplant Baltimore, Ma, 
organ- Gentlemen: 
nough We have just received a large shipment of Ename) 
0 was Signs made by you for use on Jaeger Mixers, and We desire to 
2 extend to you our thanks and appreciation for the complete 
endent and personal manner in which you have again taken care of 
nd an our omer, 
‘ It be well t all t the fact that 
today have been paxing jae Signs ten ws onvenea sean with the 
nother result that we feel Jaeger Mixers are better advertised ana 
ration better known on account of the fact they are equipped with 
“ ines dostead of being oqulppsa ith ita?incetoniiy everinet- )) 
every’ Q we formerly used made be another Company, ——— 
ore is Yours truly, } 4 
1alities THE JABGER MACHINE COMPANY, ai 
nm and we } of 
ago I GABP He e P| a 
S were 7 A 
at they te 
ns, in ee 
r” or 
be the ; 
nterest 
In this 
advan- 
advan- 
ip. It 
would 
means 
° WEW YORK 
To Machinery Manufacturers : OFFICE 
Every piece of equipment is its Rd 
own best advertisement — if it AVENUE 
carries a readable, permanent, — 
porcélain enamel sign. Are you —- 
over-looking this valuable form of 
advertising? Write for facts. 
PLANT&SS aS A BS aaESTAB. 
OF THE FL 





AND NOVELTY COMPANY 
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store outdid the individual small 
store, so for the self-same reasons 
the department store chain will 
overshadow the present chains. 

The coming successful depart- 
ment store chain will be an aggre- 
‘gation of department stores under 
one ownership, of which the simi- 
lar departments of all the stores 
will themselves constitute a chain 
within the main group. For ex- 
ample, all the shoe departments 
will be operated as a chain of shoe 
stores, in charge of a merchandise 
man who in ability and experience, 
will be equal to the merchandise 
manager of a separate chain of 
shoe stores. 

Out of such an _ organization 
should come true mass buying— 
buying on an adequate scale the 
output. of a mass production. 
When we get real mass buying the 
concentration of a single manu- 
facturer’s business in just a few 
very large retail organizations— 
possibly even wholly in one—and 
on standardized goods—will en- 
able him to make up what the 
retailer wants made up, will agree 
to buy, and has scientifically de- 
termined that he can re-sell to 
his customers. The manufacturer 
will need no salesman. The manu- 
facturer and retailer will be able 
to co-operate and plan together to 
diminish the irregularity of pro- 
duction—the costly succession of 
alternate “rush season” and “dull 
season.” The well-known policy 
of the “even load” will save huge 
sums in: the cost of the product. 

Under good production and good 
distribution—which means, under 
mass production and mass distri- 
bution—high standards of wages 
will be maintained, for it will be 
most profitable to the producer, as 
Ford has shown, that the reduc- 
tion in price should come out of 
the elimination of middlemen and 
the present wastefulness of pro- 
duction and distribution—not out 
of wages and salaries; that is, that 
it will be most profitable to pre- 
serve the buying power of the 
masses. This will, in turn, insure 


much greater content among the 
masses of our people and a very 
great certainty of the disappear- 
ance of danger to our distribution 
from communism or irresponsible 
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radicalism; for our people will 
then have real: freedom—no' 
merely freedom to exercise a voic« 
in government, but at last a true: 
economic freedom. 





Suggests Advance Notice on 
C. O. D. Parcels 


A suggestion that companies shippin; 
parcel post C. O. D. to customers ma: 
find it of advantage to notify the ad 
dressee of the shipment, is made in ; 
recent bulletin of the Direct Mail Ad 
vertising Association. 

Mail carriers, it is pointed out, ar 
not required to make change, and cit) 
carriers in the United States are re 
quired to make only one attempt at 
delivery of C. O. D. mail. When no 
tified in advance, customers may an 
ticipate receipt of packages and have 
exact amounts of C. O. charges 
ready when carriers make deliveries. 

One mail-order house, it is said, is 
spending over $100,000 a year to send 


. this advance information to its customers 


and considers that more than _ that 
amount will be saved in satisfied cus 
tomers and in the number of parcels 
returned. 





Secures Name and Style Tie- 
Up with Trade-Mark 


The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga., Arrowhead hosiery, have made 
application for istration of the word 
““Arrow-Heel.” This trade-mark is used 
to cover its pointed heel, which is also 
made by most other mills. In the case 
of the Arrowhead product, the name 
“Arrow-Heel” is a logical tie-up of ‘the 
trade name and the current style. 





Has United States Knitting 
Account 


The United States Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Harold Fine- 
stone Advertising Agency, also of that 
city. 

The account of “Weiler & Pendleton, 
Reading, selling agents for hosiery 
mills, has also been placed with this 
agency. 


Rubberset Shaving Brush 
Account for Hanser Agency 


The Rubberset Company, Newark, N. 
J., manufacturer of Rubberset shaving 
brushes, has appointed The Hanser Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct all of its advertising. This agency 
also is directing the advertising of the 
Albright tooth-brush, another Rubberset 
product. 








B. F. Provandie has -become vice- 
resident of the Leslie-Judge Company, 
ew York, and advertising director of 
Judge. Previously he had. been adver- 
tising director of Life and a director of 
the Life Publishing Company. 
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Vacation Days Ahead 


and to boys that means camping; bicycle 
trips; Boy Scout hikes; swimming; athletic 
sports of all kinds; a chance to earn money 
for that radio outfit; the hundred and one 
things each of our 400,000 boys will want to 
crowd into vacation time. 


Think of the supplies and equipment that 
will be required; the interest these boys will 
create in 400,000 homes to make vacation 


plans go through! 


Because THE BOYS’ WORLD is so popu- 
lar with these 12 to 16 year old boys it will 
effectively serve you in resultfully reaching 
the immense market the Boy-field provides. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY 86. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weenty Trio: A Mitton Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW x 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘THE Girits’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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A Real Service Has Been 
Rendered 


Tue Better Business BuREAU OF 
New Yorx City 

New York, April 30, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: | 3 

You have rendered a distinct service 
by pointing out to readers of Printers’ 
InK in oy Dickinson’s interesting 
article in the May 1 issue, the impair- 
ment of purchasing power in the mar- 
ket due to the flotation of spurious and 
misrepresented securities. : 

Every day, actual instances of this 
kind come to the attention of the Better 
Business Bureaus throughout the coun- 
try. At New York we have come in 
contact with scores of people who have 
had not 5? to deny themselves - the 
purchase of luxuries but also of neces- 
sities in order to meet their loss brought 
about by stock swindlers. Many of 
these people have been forced to sacri- 
fice property or other possessions. _ 

There are three outstanding perils 
which menace savers and inexperience! 
investors: 1. The first is the peril of 
money loss to the citizen who can ill 
afford to lose. 2. The second is the 
peril of suspicion and lost confidence 
created by a misunderstanding of in- 
vesting and by experiences with un- 
scrupulous operators. 3. The third is 
the peril of prejudice and destructive 
radicalism inculcated by irresponsible 
salesmen who, to distribute their in- 
secure securities, spread false informa- 
tion about ks, banking and the 
general subject of finance. 

The advertising world through the 
movement which Printers’ INK in- 
augurated twelve or fourteen years ago, 
has set up “Before You Invest, 
Investigate” machinery in the form of 
Better Business Bureau organizations, 
linked together nationally by the 
National igilance Committee, which 
always has co-operated, and will con- 
tinue to do so, with firms in all 
branches of legitimate business, for the 
protection of the consumer against 
fraud or against ignorant practices 
bearing results similar to fraud. 

Printers’ Ink will render _ still 
greater service to the Truth in Ad- 
vertising movement if it can help to 
develop, to a yet eater state of 
efficiency, the co-ordination of effort 
by all branches of business to protect 
the earnings and the confidence of 
millions of earners who are logical pur- 
chasers of sound, income-producing 
securities, 

Tue Better Business BuREAU oF 

New Yorx City 
H. J. Kenner, 





A Call for Strenuous Activity 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CoMPANY 
St. Lours, Mo., April 30, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article, “The Blue-Sky 
Promoter Is Stealing Your Sales!” in 
Printers’ Ink of last week and agree 
very strongly with your position in 
reference to the sales that are made of 
worthféss stock, largely to people of 
small means, and with little or no ex- 
perience in investments. 
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I have for years said that there 
should be some strenuous method taken 
to prohibit the sale of worthless stocks. 
This will apply equally to many bonds 
that are put out—and, sad to relate, 
there are many reputable financial con- 
cerns who are —. out issues that 
are almost as bad as wild-cat stocks a 
bonds that are offered through irre- 
sponsible promoters, which have come 
under my observation several times— 
statements that have been prepared by 
very reputable brokerage or financial 
houses that are wholly misleading, if 
not absolutely untrue. 

As you, no doubt, know many con- 
cerns that have never earn any 
money in normal times made phe- 
nomenal profits during the war, and 
their securities were offered based on 
thesé earnings, when it was well known 
by them that they never made any 
money up to that time, and have not 
made any money since. In my opinion, 
this is just as dishonest as selling wild- 
cat stocks by dishonest promoters. — 
personally feel that some responsibility 
should attach to concerns that put out 
an issue without giving all the facts. 
There is no reason why a man should 
be victimized by concealing facts 
which, if stated, stocks could not be 
sold. by picking out years of prosperity 
and ignoring those where losses have 
occurred the public is deceived, and 
knowingly deceived by the dishonest 
promoter and many others of high 
2 in finances. The law should 
be made as str as possible, and 
there should be a severe penalty at- 

ed to the sale of worthless securi- 
ties, and no one should be allowed to 
issue or sell these securities until hex f 
had been licensed by the State in whi 
they are to be sold. I do not believe 
it will ever be handled in the right 
by until the national Government takes 
a hand in licensing the sale of stocks 
and bonds. The Better Business 
Bureau has done some fine work here. 
Our company has always contributed to 
its support, and I know of many cases 
where they have stopped the sale of 
worthless. securities before the public 
has _ been milked of its money. 

Mr. Dickinson’s article is one that I 
should wish to have as broad circu- 
lation as possible, because I feel very 
strongly on this subject. 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE CoMPANY 
Jackson JouNsOoN, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Hits the Nail on the Head 


Remick, Hopces & Co. 
New York, April 28, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You have hit the nail on the head very 
clearly and effectively. The next to 
the last paragraph in the article appeals 
to me very strongly. 

It is a problem in which eve 
business man has a very tangible an 
immediate interest. Oftentimes the 
Investment Bankers are told that it is 
their problem. Except, however, for 
the criticism which they receive, it 
really does not affect them any more 
than it does the merchant or manu- 
facturer. 
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The only way in which the fraudulent 
security promoter and bucket shop 
dealer will ever be driven out of busi- 
ness is by education, continuous and 
persistent and widespread, through 
every line of industry, as you have 
suggested in your article, and also in 
this State in another way which you 
have not brought out—that is by the 
bringing to the attention of the At- 
torney eat by the business men, of 
every case of a suspicious character. If 
‘the business man hesitates to go to the 
Attorney General let him go to the 
Better Business Bureau in the City of 
New York and they will take the matter 
up with the Attorney General. We have 
in this State what I believe to be the 
best law which exists anywhere in the 
United States, and is commonly known 
as the Martin Fraud Law. The best 
proof of this statement is the results 
which Attorney General Sherman has 
been obtaining during the last twelve 
months. 

With the educational work such as 
you have so splendidly outlined in your 
article and with the punitive work 
possible through the office of the At- 
torney General, New York can be 
made a field so expensive and dangerous 
for the crook to operate in that he will 
soon find it is to his advantage to 
operate in other territory less protected, 
and in that way the merchants and 
manufacturers and the bankers will 
‘reap a handsome profit now lost to them 
and our citizens will save instead of 
squander their resources. 

Remick, Hopces & Co. 
Grorce W. Honces. 





Puts the Fraudulent Security 
Situation in a New Light 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
New York, April 28, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
“The Blue-Sky Promoter Is Stealing 
Your Sales!” puts the fraudulent secur- 
ity situation in a new and interesting 


light. _ Heretofore we have talked a 
great deal about the fact that perhaps 
a billion dollars a year was lost by 


foolish and avaricious people in fraudu- 
lent securities. We have not stopped 
to think however that when people, 
owing to the fact that they want to get 
rich quick, sink some money in a fake 
scheme that the money so sunk is lost 
to legitimate channels of trade, not only 
investment channels but all channels. 

Some forty odd states inthe Union 
have blue-sky laws that were designed 
with the best intentions in the world 
to protect the innocent investor. What 
we need are stringent fraud laws that 
will put the vendor of fraudulent securi- 
ties in jail. That is really the way to 
cure the evil. 

In New York State we have the 
_ Martin Fraud Act and Attorney Gen- 
eral Sherman, during the past year, has 
attained excellent results. I hope other 
States will follow the example of New 
York and enact fraud or criminal 
measures with real teeth in them. The 
Investment Bankers Association, through 
its sixteen different groups is doing 
everything in its power to stop the sale 
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of fraudulent securities. It is a great 
satisfaction to us to have Printers’ Ink 


help us. 
INVESTMENT .BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
MERICA 
Joun W.. PRENTISssS, 


President. 


Confidence in Sales Is Vital 
Lez, Donnetty & CURREN 
New Yorx, May 2, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 

I have read with much interest Roy 
article “The  Blue-Sky 
Promoter Is Stealing Your Sales!” 

It touches the very crux of the reason 
for the truth in advertising movement. 
Confidence is everything in sales, and 
this is particularly true where adver- 
tising is employed. 

he truth in advertising movement 
was begun by your publication to safe- 
guard confidence in the printed word. 

You are absolutely right in assuming 
that the territory through which the 
Blue-Sky Promoter has passed is a 
devastated area from the standpoint of 
any future legitimate advertising. It 
goes further than that, for that ter- 
ritory becomes devoid of confidence in 
business itself. 

The man who, because he is not an 
advertiser, sits back and smugly thinks 
he is not injured, merely fools himself; 
it hurts us all, not even missing the 
consumer. 

I congratulate you. 

Lee, Donnetty & CURREN 
Ricuarp H, Lee. 


From the Advertising Agents’ 
Standpoint 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
New York, April 30, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dickinson’s ten rules for stopping 
the blue-sky swindler are in my opin 
ion entirely sufficient for the purpose. 

Your rule No. 2 alone would save 
the average victim if that rule could 
be clearly got into the victim’s mind 
in time. 

It is the sdesire for big and quick 
returns in the mind of the inexperi- 
enced person who has some money to 
invést that opens widest the door. to 
the blue-sky salesman. 

You have covered the ground suf 
ficiently in laying. the premises for a 
campaign that will achieve the desired 
result, if it is broad, intensive and 
sustained. 

Such a campaign should be perfected 

with care to avoid discouraging inex- 
perienced people from investment in a! 
forms of securities. 
_ Investment in oil stock, for instance, 
is generally condemned. If no further 
investment is made in oil enterprises 
there will be no more oil development. 
That would be an incalculable calam- 
ity. There are plenty of good oil 
securities, but no one appears to be 
actively engaged in selling them. 

This suggests that good s&curitics 
should be b pcetens to the market with 
proper and abundant sales. effort. 


It seems to be easy for the victim 
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FOR WORLD RADIO NEWS 


(hie 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Full Page of Radio News and Features 
Every Day—Latest Developments in 
All Countries of the World Fully 
Covered—Advance Announcements of 
Important Program Events 


As the Monitor covers each day the impor- 
tant radio news from ail quarters of the globe, 
the advertising columns of this International 
Newspaper offer to radio manufacturers and 
dealers a world-wide representation unsurpassed 
by any other daily publication. 

For articles which can be marketed by mail, 
the Monitor has proved itself an unusually pro- 
ductive medium. Manufacturers of radio prod- 
ucts and specialties, who desire mail orders, will 
reach through the Monitor an interested and re- 
sponsive group of readers. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
BACK BAY STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Advertising Offices 


New York Office 270 Madison Avenue 
Cleveland Office 1658 Union Trust Building 
Chicago Office 1458 McCormick Building 
Detroit Office 455 Book Building 

Kansas City Office 502-A Commerce Building 

San Francisco Office Room 200, 625 Market Street 

Los Angeles Office Van Nuys Building 
Seattle Office 763 — Building 
London Office 2, Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 
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type of people to buy poor securities. 

t seems to be difficult for people of 
this sort to buy goed securities. 

Printers’ Ink recently published a 
report of an address by Mr. John W. 
Prentiss, President of the Investment 
Bankers Association, in which he indi- 
cated his desire for a thorough study of 
the situation by the investment bankers, 
having in mind that a larger and 
better use of advertising by these 
banking firms would do much to 
remedy the underlying faults. . 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies is preparing to co- 
operate with Mr. Prentiss’ organization 
in plans for research and study of 
the problems involved. 

Your idea of translating these in- 
vestment losses into commodity sales 
should have. the effect of attracting the 
co-operation of all business interests in a 
study of the conditions as Mr. Prentiss 
has proposed. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


James _O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Secretary. 


For the Good of Advertising 


NATIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 
New York, May 2, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: £ . 

It seems to me that the article enti- 
tled ‘“‘The Blue-Sky” _Promoter_ Is 
Stealing Your Sales’ ints out from 
the standpoint of tangible loss in the 
cash drawer, the practices to which the 
promoter resorts, and in which paid 
advertising in all of its forms plays a 
prominent part. 

It is one thing to believe from a 
moral standpoint in Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing and integrity in business, but it is 
quite another to find that in addition 
to the moral aspect there are losses in 
the sales column and business confidence 
generally, which money alone can never 
rebuild. a 

As director of the National Vigilance 
Committee, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to say again that the Truth-in- 
Advertising organizations throughout the 
United States keenly appreciate the con- 
sistent, constructive interest which 
Printers’ Inx has, since the very be- 
Gones of advertising protection, af- 
orded those forces in the profession 
which are, without profit to themselves 
and in the interests of all legitimate ad- 
vertising and business, attempting to 
protect the printed word, and to prevent 
the appalling losses which your article 
so concretely sets forth, 

NaTIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 

KENNETH BARNARD, 
Director. 


Samuel Gompers Speaks for 
Labor 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Wasurneoron, D, C., April 28, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

have read with care and deep in- 
terest Roy Dickinson’s article on Blue. 
Sky Promotion and I agree most 
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heartily with his condemnation. For 
your mformation, let me say that the 
American Federation of Labor in its 
conventions has condemned Blue-Sky 
Promotion practices generally in the 
most vigorous terms. We realize that 
wage earners are constantly the victims 
of promotors of various types and that 
eac year thousands of them are 
swindled out of many hard earned 
dollars. 

Labor welcomes every effort that 
tends to raise the ethical standards of 
business, and to make the way of the 
transgressor more difficult. We _ be- 
lieve that much more can be accom- 
plished in this direction by the busi- 
ness world itself than by the enactment 
of laws although there must be law and 
there must be law enforcement to 
punish those guilty of crime. The great 
service that can be rendered by busi- 
ness organizations is the prevention of 
fraud whereas the law can step in only 
after fraud has been committed. 

Labor is entirely in agreement with 
you in urging the investment of sav- 
ings either in sound proven enterprises 
or in commodities for the use or en- 
joyment of those who have money to 
spare for those purposes. Let me con- 
gratulate you upon the soundness of 
the argument and your presentation of 
facts. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

SaMvuEL. GoMPERs, 
President. 


H. H. Doering with “Motor” 

Harry H. Doering has been ap- 
—_ manager of the Detroit offic 
or Motor, New York. He has been 
connected with the automotive industry 
since 1909, having been with the Ohio 
Electric Company, the Baker & L 
Company, Cleveland, and until recently 
was with the Rauch & Lang Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., as general sales 
and advertising manager. 


Raymond Watts, Advertising 
Manager, Box Association 


Raymond Watts, formerly with the 
Portland Universal Cement Association 
and also at. one time with Traffic 
World, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, Chicago. 


R. D. Logan, Sales Manager, 
Samoline Corporation 


R. D. Logan, formerly sales manager 
of the Frank Miller Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed to act in the 
same capacity for the Samoline Corpo 
ration, Chicago manufacturer of clean 
ing compounds. 





New Account for Glaser & 
Marks 


_Glaser & Marks, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to di 
rect the advertising of the Wachusett 
Shirt Company, Leominster, Mass. 
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What Is “Class” 

















hat 

ned i 

st Circulation? 

be- ie 

ent A FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a i 

x great many advertising men define “class” i 

asi or “quality” circulation, as though it had fe 

only some reference to, or bearing on, the social si 

with standing of those who comprise it. i 

%- “Class” or “quality” circulation is purely a 

mae a commercial term. It means circulation eh 

se among that part of the population who have 

. enough money to buy what they need or 

- want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 

tor” “quantity” circulation, which means circula- 

office tion among that part of the population who x 

aay have not. : 

ently _ When the New York resident is financially 

"sales able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes i 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre rE 

ing Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined al 

“" to the people who have at least enough in 

lation money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- i 

tising ous methods of advertising to the others. A 

ager, Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— i 

aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. ae 

oki. Published by 

yoo CO | 

; Kew Yorkstheatréfrogram Corporation 

ce Tower Building 108-114 Wooster Street 
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$6, 677,900.81 


@ This represents the amount 
36,517 of our 95,000 subscribers 
have paid for Radio Equipment— 
an average of $181.00 each. 


@ There are still nearly 60,000 
potential buyers of expensive 
Radio Equipment in this intens- 


ive field. 


@ 85% of our subscribers own 
their homes. 


@ 96% of them are married and 
have a total of more than 180,000 
children—some shoes!!! 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicag 
Eastern Representatives: Constantine & Jackson, 7 West 16th St., New Yo 


a SS... Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
2 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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Making Capital of 
Disaster 





After an Epidemic of Fires in 
Houston, Tex., Electrical Con- 
tractors Banded in an Association 
of That City Suddenly See Way 
to Advertise the Service Per- 
formed by Electrical Contractor 





te took disaster to give the elec- 
trical contractors of Houston, 
Texas, opportunity to state their 
case through advertising. During 
the first four months of the year, 
a series of fires took a toll of 
some twenty persons, along with 
a property loss of millions. 

City officials resorted to sur- 
veys and inspections of many 
sorts in an effort to check the 
epidemic of fires. For the elec- 
trical inspection, the electrical 
firms were asked to advise and 
assist. 

For a period of almost a year, 
the licensed and bonded electrical 
contractors of the city had an or- 
ganization. Among _ themselves 
they had been seeking some means 
of gaining business on merit. But 
they could find no appeal in their 
case. They knew that electrical 
wiring should be done by con- 
cerns equipped and competent to 
fulfill the codes regardless of the 
eye of the city inspector. But the 
code made dry reading when 
taken before the home builder and 
home owner. 

But put in the terms of the fire 
hazard, it made different reading. 
So the advertising campaign of 
the Houston Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association was started. The 
first of it was a half-page in the 
Sunday papers of April 20, under 
the topic of “Checkmate the Fire 
Hazard When You Can.” 

It was an appeal to the home 
builder to make sure of his elec- 
trical work, but it was stated in 
terms of the fire hazard. It gave 
a paragraph to the duty of protec- 
tion against fire. Then it fol- 
lowed with an admission that it 
is impossible for the city inspec- 
tors to check each detail of every 
job while it is being completed. 
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The home builder was told in this 
advertising copy that he must 
“know that every wiring job is 
performed by an electrical con- 
tractor who can be depended upon 
to turn over a job that is correctly 
completed.” 

The road to that knowledge, of 
course, was presented by trusting 
electrical work to responsible con- 
tractors, or members of the asso- 
Ciation. 

Even home repair jobs of a 
trivial nature are to have the 
benefit of advertising. Shortly 
after the first advertisement was 
run, a Houston home owner was 
electrocuted while attempting to 
make what seemed like a minor 
repair job at his home. 


MAKING PLAIN THE PERILS OF 
IGNORANCE 


While the incident was not 
mentioned, another advertisement 
followed, in which the danger of 
making home repairs was stressed. 
It was pointed out that ignorance 
of wiring and electric current can 
result in death, when the only 
possible saving is a few dollars 
for repairs. This advertisement 
also had its fire prevention mes- 
sage. Inspection of the electrical 
installations following the Hous- 
ton fires resulted in establishing 
defective wiring as the cause in 
only one instance. In that case, a 
coin had been inserted for a 
burned fuse. So it was pointed 
out in the advertisement that re- 
pairs as well as the original in- 
stallation should be trusted to a 
responsible concern. 

There is no fixed schedule for 
the advertising of the association. 
Events will determine this in part. 
But the purpose is to prepare copy 
that will have a vital appeal to the 
home builder and the home 
owner, Association members 
class themselves as desiring to 
give more than city and national 
codes require. But they have not 
had desired results in advertising 
that fact, when using it as a 
theme. 

But stated in terms of the sav- 
ing of life and property, it be- 
comes a message with an appeal 
that will be read. 
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“Out to Lunch” 





(Continued from page 6) 
was never taken up!). Not a 
chance in the world for Mr. 
Junior to get a free lesson in fire 
insurance! 

Fully three-quarters of Harold 
Powell’s work must have been 
done in conference, and when he 
later went to Washington, work- 
ing under Herbert Hoover on the 
Food Administration, practically 
his whole day was spent sitting’ in 
the conference room, each morn- 
ing with a strange ‘gathering of 
business men, often suspicious of 
food conservation or hostile to- 
ward each other, settling knotty 
war problems by holding every- 
body strictly to the discussion. It 
is astonishing how quickly men 
can settle a definite problem if 
they are not allowed to talk about 
anything else! 

And as in conferences, so at 
lunch. Work often stops before 
twelve “to get a table,” or there 
is a fifteen-minute wait at the 
restaurant or club for a tardy 
guest. Half an hour is none too 
liberal an allowance of time be- 
tween desk and table, another 
thirty to forty minutes for lunch 
itself, then the discussion of busi- 
ness mingled with personal affairs, 
and the lingering while the fel- 
lows who have lunched alone are 
slipping away, until finally, when 
the hovering waiter wakes you up 
to the deserted dining-room and 
the clock—Hello! it’s past two, 
and very often near three. 

Lunch in the business day is a 
great deal like breakfast in Ger- 
many—or breakfast in Germany 
as it used to be. The German 
business man and his employee 
rose early—commonly about six. 
All set for a fourteen-hour day. 
Living near his place of business, 
he was at the office ahead of the 
lark, after a cup of coffee at 
home, but just when he had be- 
gun to get up steam, it was neces- 
sary to stop for a_bread-and- 
butter snack, or breakfast. Then 
back to work until steam began to 
rise. again, and once more a 
“pause” for a snack. About 
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noon came his “gabelfruhstuck,”- 


or “fork breakfast,” so-called 
probably to indicate that when he 
used a fork he had begun the 
serious eating operations of the 
day. After fork-breakfast usual- 
ly came a nap, and afterward, on 
such steam as he could generate, 
Fritz plodded along until seven 
in the evening, when he called it 
a day and went home. None of 
the short sharp spurts of the 
American business day for Fritz! 

A generation ago American 
business was something like this, 
minus the German half-dozen 
meals daily. Cities were small 
enough to permit going home for 
mid-day dinner. There were no 
telephones, typewriters, account- 
ing machines, skyscrapers or cor- 
porations. Office business was 
incidental to personal transactions, 
usually attended to by an old- 
fashioned bookkeeper sitting on a 
high stool at a_ sloping desk. 
There were no advertising man- 
agers, sales directors, market re- 
search experts, efficiency engi- 
neers. 


IS A SERIOUS UNDER- 
TAKING 


BUSINESS 


But today, business is concen- 
trated in transactions that pass 
over specialists’ desks. The mod- 
est factory on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, which thirty’ or 
forty years ago was still managed 
by the founder in person, helped 
perhaps by his boys, is today a 
branch factory belonging to a 
great manufacturing corporation, 
and the management is located at 
25 Broadway or 30 Church Street. 
Over a single desk of a subordinate 
executive passes as rfuch business 
in one week as the founder used 
to do in a year. It is mostly in 
the form of correspondence, re- 
ports, plans and problems, sand- 
wiched in with interviews, con- 
ferences and lunches. A _half- 
million dollar a year business was 
something to marvel at in the 
founder’s day, where now the 
purchasing agent often closes a 
deal of several times as much 
over the long distance telephone 
getting a quotation from Chicago, 
calling directors in Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISING 








Saving Money in 
Selling 


HE items of selling expense are 

of a variable nature. It is diffi- 
cult to forecast accurately what pro- 
portion the sum of salaries, traveling 
expenses and organization overhead 
will bear to sales. 


Advertising, on the 
other hand, may be 
planned as a fixed 
cost, provision for 
the return of which 
may be made in the 
price of each unit of 
sale. 


Thus national con- 
sumer advertising, 
consistently carried 
out, will frequently 
maintain and even in- 
crease business when 
other selling methods 
are prohibitive in cost. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘ 


MOSSCHASE 


): 
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Miami and Greenwich for ap- 
proval, and placing the order with 
six words and one letter. 

What are they trying to get out 
of their key men—the boss who 
counts the hours, and the one 
who provides rest rooms? Not 
so very much, when you whittle 
it down to essentials. Just two 
things, the chief output of the 
higher salaried man: 

Decisions and contacts. 

To get decisions, this higher 
salaried fellow with a desk, a 
secretary and a say-so in the 
business, must boil down the day’s 
work into essentials, permit no- 
body to frivol away his time in 
unnecessary conferences, keep his 
eye on his watch at lunch, and 
perhaps steal some of the fine 
working hours that come before 
nine o'clock, or after five, or on 
Saturday afternoons, holidays— 
even Sundays—when there is no- 
body around to interrupt. To get 
contacts, he must strike a fine 
balance between ready accessibility 
to the people who have a right 
to see him and the elimination 
of those who haven’t, and by 
constantly going out of his way to 
see new people. , 

Really, our business day is 
evolving toward that of the 
British business man. 

There is nothing about New 
York that the inlander resents 
more than being stopped by “In- 
formation” with a request for his 
name and a statement about his 
business. At home, in the small 
corn belt city, or the country 
town, he is accustomed to walking 
right into the office of the man he 
wants to see, friend or stranger, 
and getting down to brass tacks. 
But in New York he strikes the 
heart of what the late Theodore 
Starrett used to call the “Mister 
Belt.” “Information” not: only 
demands his card, but it ‘often 
happens that the man he wants to 
see asks him to make an appoint- 
ment later. It is common experi- 
ence for the New York office man 
to come back to his desk and find 
one or more cards of inland visi- 
tors who have hurried to his 
office as soon as they brushed the 
train dust off at the hotel, not 
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once in ten times giving him a 
preliminary ring on the telephone 
—in fact, the New York Tele- 
phone Company might tap an im- 
portant new field of undeveloped 
business by urging greater use of 
the telephone among out-of-town 
visitors. 


APPOINTMENTS THAT ARE VALUED 


In London, the New Yorker 
finds the same thing intensified. 
Not only is all business done by 
appointment, but the time given 
to each appointment is strictly 
limited: “Sir Charles will be glad 
to see you Thursday afternoon 
from three o’clock until ten min- 
utes after.” 

By his economy of time, the 
Londoner—who works so he can 
play instead of playing so he can 
work—finishes up a big day’s 
work from ten until four, five 
days a week, and is off for the 
week-end Friday afternoon. In 
many cases, his business week is 
four days, as he may not return 
to the office until Tuesday morn- 
ing. London takes the average 
Yankee’s breath away the first 
time he goes there, even though 
he is accustomed to big transac- 
tions at home, for London does a 
concentrated business, often giv- 
ing in twenty minutes a decision 
involving hundreds of thousands 
of pounds sterling half way round 
the globe. For business isn’t 
brought to London, as a rule, un- 
til it has been massed and con- 
centrated for the final decision. 

Felix Isman recently told me 
something else about London that 
I had not learned on the ground 
—that the London business man 
is just as economical of real 
estate as he is of time. Where 
the affairs of a big American cor- 
poration will be attended to by an 
office staff of several thousand 
people in an expensive New York 
office building, the same volume 
of British business will be han- 
dled in a modest London office by 
two or three of the principal offi- 
cers and a secretarial staff of a 
half dozen people. London rea! 
estate is too valuable to waste on 
clerks and office equipment. Al! 
that machinery is located outside, 
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We Know 


the type of magazine 





small town people 
appreciate and enjoy, 
and our editors are 


giving it to them. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Circulation 850,000 


, Graham 
Carl C. Proper a Stewart 
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[ Closing the Books 


Use the Date that Suits You Best 


Habit is a wonderful saver of mental effort. 
But too close adherence to habit in business 
limits efficiency by shutting off initiative. 
This is particularly true in the adherence to 
the habit of following a fixed date for closing 
the so-called “fiscal” year. 

The best date for closing the books and 
preparing financial statements for the 
“fiscal” year is when business is in its most 
liquid condition—when bank loans and 
other liabilities are lowest, accounts re- 
ceivable reduced, and, especially, when the 
inventory is at a minimum. 


The logical date for closing your “fiscal” 
year is that time when your business is 
logically over for the twelve months—when 
stocks are lowest—when prices are normal— 
when selling is not being forced—when 
you are not buying heavily—when profits 
can be most accurately determined—when 
your accounting department is not working 
nights, or your bank is not burdened 
with December 3lst reports. In other 
words, close your books when proper time 
and attention can be given by your own 
organization, and when your public accoun- 
tants can serve you best. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND - DETROIT ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS DAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH S&T. LOUIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 





TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 918 MUNSEY BLDG. WASHINGTON D. C. 
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just as the factory in this country 
is located outside, and for the 
same. reasons of economy. 

One relaxation the Londoner 
allows himself, and one only— 
but that is tea, a sacred British 
institution. Some years before 
the war an American with a 
widely advertised specialty went 
to London and opened an office to 
take care of British trade. He 
hired a_ staff of London officé 
workers. Coming in one after- 
noon at five o’clock, he was horri- 
fied to find them.all sitting around 
drinking tea and eating cake. 
They were discharged on _ the 
spot. He didn’t know that em- 
ployees in England are entitled to 
” and it cost him several 
weeks salary, but he paid it to get 
an outlet for his indignation. 
Drinking tea on his time! A new 
staff was hired, but the same thing 
happened, and a third lot of 
clerks and stenographers proved 
to be just as bad. Then he tried 
to hire Britishers who could get 
along without afternoon tea—and 
found that there was no such 
animal ! 

We are coming to something 
like the British system in the con- 
centration of the business day to 
get decisions—results. But modi- 
fied by an openness for contacts 
which is decidedly foreign to the 
Britisher, who seeks little adven- 
ture in acquaintance, preferring 
to stick to his established con- 
nections. 

Think of two or three execu- 
tives you know yourself, who 
have the business day well organ- 
ized for .decisions, and I’ll wager 
that two out of these are also 
well organized for fresh contacts, 
because they go together. 

I am thinking of one such fel- 
low. He is in charge of a great 
research organization. He does 
no buying or selling, but apart 
from that his plant is a factory, 
because it manufactures scientific 
discoveries. More difficult to run 
than a factory, for its workers 
are mostly men of professional 
training, chosen for marked abil- 
ity, frequently distinct talent, and 
in a few cases downright genius. 
There is a certain routine even to 
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ANO BUYERS OF PRINTIN 


Read this 


Nowhere’ will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of large editions, 
books or printed matter. 


Nowhere will you find lar 
editions made 


plete service. 


Exquisite graphy, per- 
fect plate adie, the eal 


Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 


and leather. . 


Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 


anywhere. 
It will pay you to consider 
HADDON PRESS with its 


excellent shipping advantages, 
prompt deliveries and low 


operating costs. 


A competent representative 


will call on request. 
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tter than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 
Nowhere will you find an 
executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
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Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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GIVE and you 
shall RECEIVE 
When you employ 
JAD goodwill advertising 
0.1894 to secure business, or 
as a support to your 
lip or printed salesmen—it 
would be well to see that the 
article selected measures up 
to these three requisites: 
Attractiveness 
Usefulness 
Permanency 

Such a test has been applied 
to the goodwill advertising 
specialties illustrated and listed 
in our new envelope-size 
Catalog No. 30. 

A request on your business sta- 
tionary will bring you a copy of our 
catalog by mail without charge or 

obligation. Write for it now. 


Ett.Ferree Company 
Lockport. N. YU. 


























We Tame the 
Lightning 


Nothing is ever 
needed in such a 
hurry as a printing 
job. Most printing 
jobs descend like “a 
bolt from the blue.” 
What others must 
turn away, we turn 
out! 


THE NIGHT & DAY PRESS 
175 Wooster Street 
Spring 9321-9322 
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scientific research, but it would 
never go far without personal en- 
couragement and counsel. He 
told me the other day that he had 
not had a vacation in two years. 
His hours are taken up in con- 
ferences, interviews, trips through 
the laboratories and visits to his 
“customers” — corporation officers 
and directors who are putting up 
the money to finance his investi- 
gations, and who frequently have 
to be “sold” on what appears an 
expensive chase for the rainbow’s 
tail. But call him up. The 
switchboard girl puts you right 
on his line, and he answers him- 
self. People accustomed to reach- 
ing principals at second and third 
hand sometimes mistake him for 
his own secretary, but there he is, 
in half a minute, direct, cordial, 
eager to know if you are a new 
fellow who can tell him something 
interesting. Five days in the 
week he lunches at the same table 
with the same waiter, arriving at 
the same hour, and _ leaving 
promptly within five minutes of 
two. Four days a week, along 
with different men in his own or- 
ganization, there will be a 
stranger who can tell him some- 
thing worth while, in most cases 
somebody quite outside his own 
line of work, and often quite out- 
side science and business. He 
loves to hear a good salesman or 
production man tell how it’s done, 
but has just as keen and boyish 
an interest in an author, an edu- 
cator, a.doctor or a politician. 
I am thinking of another ex- 
pert at contacts. He is a big fel- 
low, too, the Ultimate It of a 
New York public service corpora- 
tion with such responsibilities that 
I’ve often mentally pictured him 
as Mayor of the Big Town. An 
engineer, like Herbert Hoover, he 
has practically no knack at politi- 
cal intrigue, but if somebody 
could eliminate the politics and 
just let him run the machinery 
of the city, there would soon be 
plenty of subways, schools and 
other municipal facilities that 
politics never provides in keeping 
with community growth. On his 
big mahogany desk there is sel- 
dom anything but a box of cigars, 
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| WOMEN 


read the paper that carries the most store news. 
women is directed the selling effort of the bulk of all 
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. advertising. In Syracuse, N. Y. the . : 
: Syracuse Herald ! 
q is not only the leader but is dominant in all forms of 4 
l advertising appealing to women. 4 
The 1923 lineage figures tell the complete story. iq 
1 i 
Department Stores i 
| sun rosso ome mug 

; 1,558,655 947,142 1,210,265 9,1 70 ; 
Food 

: | HERALD —POST-STANDARD JOURNAL = TELEGRAM. | 
: | 593,047 305,305 461,370 134456 
- Women’s Wear : 








HERALD  POST-STANDARD JOURNAL TELEGRAM 


t (7 Days) (7 Days) (6 Days) (7 Days) 
= | 833,357 316,281 622,216 267,722 
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y PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN i 
id 270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 48 
at New York Boston Chicago 54 
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a tin of cigarettes and smoking 
gear. He always seems to have 
time for a chat, and one charac- 
teristic illustrates his ability at 
contacts: Every afternoon, around 
five o’clock, department heads be- 
gin dropping into the Old Man’s 
office. 
light up, sit down and_ gab. 
Sometimes it is the ball game, 
again a show, or the political situ- 
ation at Washington. Maybe 
Jim is building: a house, and the 
talk swings on to that, with sug- 
gestions about lumber, © brick, 
roofing, paint, sun-porches, con- 
tracts, mortgages. This is the 
time of day when the Old Man 
listens for squeaks and rattles in 
the human organization—if Jim 
is worried about his house it soon 
comes out, and the Old Man 
takes steps to see that Jim’s psy- 
chology is changed before it 
spreads over his department. 

Some years ago, after talking to 
an evening business class, a young 
man came to me for counsel: 

“IT work in a bank,” he said. 
“Beginning with the bookkeeper, 
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I got into a cage and was teller 
for eight years. I like banking. 
All its operations are interesting 
to me. There’s nothing I’d like 
to do better than bank work. But 
it doesn’t pay as well as many 
other lines of business. Thinking 
I could increase my salary, I took 
a general banking course, and be- 
fore long was made new-accounts’ 
man, my present job. This takes 
me around on the outside, and 
I’ve been quite successful in land- 
ing new business. Without any 
experience or instruction in sell- 
ing, I developed my own methods. 
You know, when bank solicitors 
are competing for accounts, they 
usually offer terms—a tempting 
rate of interest on the balance 
above a certain average, and so 
forth. But I sell service. My 
bank is one of the branches in a 
big downtown institution. We 
do business in a neighborhood 
where there are a great many 
manufacturers in seasonal lines 
of business. The downtown of- 
fice has a statistical department 
that keeps pretty close track of 
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hn and ink 


also drawings in Wash, 
Dry-brush and Color 
for Newspapers, Mag- 
azines, Posters and 
Booklets. 


LOHSE’-BUDD 





MURRAY HILL 2560 


Advertising Artists ; 
405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Iron Trade Review 


is the weekly trade author- 
ity of the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries. 


It completely covers the 
field, beginning with the 
mining of the ore and ex- 
tending step by step through 
the transportation, assem- 
bling and converting of the 
raw materials in the fur- 
naces and mills, the market- 
ing of the products and 
finally through the fabrica- 
tion processes by which 
they are transformed into 
finished products. 


Invaluable market and 
technical information make 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
essential to executives, 


Executives who control the purchases 
in the Iron and Steel consuming and 
producing plants of the United States 
and Canada read IRON TRADE 
REVIEW every week for its Market 
news, 


Authority to buy is vested only with 
executives. Buying power is the acid 
test of circulation value. Readers of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW are execu- 
tives—92% of them as follows: 


Majer Executives 

Proprietors and Pres- 
idents 

Vice-Presidents . 
Company Secretaries ...... 3. 
Treasurers 
General Managers ........... 
Purchasing Agents -—. 


Works Managers. 
Superintendents 





Grand Total all executives 


@4! other readers 


These 
circulation 
They cnx 
— 


Questionnai 
that re copy of IRON TRADE REV! 
has 2.8 readers. 


res answered by My ~ 


Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








MEMBER 


A Penton Publication "x's-- 


MEMBER 
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Announcing 


Our New Advertising Rate 


Ac PFBCTiIvE September 1, 1924, 
the advertising rate of 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
will be 50 cents an agate line, 
based on a minimum of 
75,000 circulation. 


This slight increase of 5c a line, the first since 1920, 
is made necessary by the steady and consistent 
circulation growth of the HOMESTEAD. 


The average net paid circulation figures for the 
past 6 years are shown below, representing a nor- 
mal and healthy development without forcing. 


1918..... 53,570 net paid 1921..... 63,863 net paid 

a 56,141 “ “ |. ne. 66,382 * - 

ae ame“ * ae... .; 68,26 - 
April 19, 1924, issue 72,200 


Bonafide advertising orders, with schedule dates 
of insertion, will be accepted between now and 
September Ist, to run for a period not exceeding 
one year at the present 45c a line rate. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD will continue to 
serve the agricultural interests of the six New 
England states through its recognized position as the 
dominating farm weekly of New England, in the same 
thorough and constructive manner as it has for the 
previous 67 years. 





Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Ciroulattons Agrtoultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Curocaco: 123 W. Madison 8t. 
E. R. Williams J. C. Billingslea 
Sr. Louis: Syndicate Trust Buildi A. D. McKinney 
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business conditions. I interest 
prospective depositors in our 
bank by showing them how our 
statistical service will help them 
shape their plans for production 
several months ahead. If it wasn’t 
for money, there’s nothing I’d like 
to do better than this outside 
work. But I feel it’s my duty 
to my family to earn more if 
can.” 


“Why, you've got to the point 
where you need contact,” I said. 
“You understand banking, and 
have made a good beginning at 
salesmanship. Now you ought to 
get acquainted with other lines of 
business, and see where your 
training might fit in and open up 
better opportunities. A bank uses 
considerable office machinery. 
Suppose you begin there. Start 
with the adding machine. Make 
friends with the local sales man- 
agers for Burroughs, Dalton, 
Wales and the rest of them, find 
out how they sell, see where your 
banking experience could be ap- 
plied to the sales end of such 
apparatus. Go after the big fel- 
lows, not looking for a job, but 
simply to get acquainted.” 

He was abashed, saying that 
he had no reason for calling on 
such men, and thought they would 
be right in snubbing him when 
told that he had just come around 
to be friendly. So I told him 
how I had once got into Scot- 
land Yard. 

In this country the reporter is 
right on the heels of the police 
official when there’s anything do- 
ing, but not in London.  Scot- 
land Yard abhors the reporter, 
and keeps him out of its official 
affairs. What chance had a 
Yankee reporter, when the Brit- 
ish “pressman” works under such 
a handicap? 

Sir Edward Henry was then 
London's police commissioner. He 
had written a book—his famous 
“Classification and Uses of Fin- 
gerprints,” describing the system 
now used in police work through- 
out the world. I had read his 
book, and owned a copy. What 
more logical than writing him a 
letter, speaking of his book and 
sending him one of my own? 
There may be big men who do 
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‘Punch 


“The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World.” 


‘¢ There is no medium 
to equal ‘ PUNCH’ 
for creating sales in 
high-class trade at 
home and in the Do- 
minions. I can vouch 
for this by the ex- 
perience and reports 
of the highest class 
of British advertisers 
in many trades,” 


WILLIAM S, CRAWFORD 
Governing Director, 

W. 8. Crawford, Ltd, 

Advance Booking 

is Always Essential 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4, Eng. 
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not like to be told that others 
admire their work. I have never 
found any. The Commissioner 
answered in one of those long- 
hand letters written by a secre- 
tary that are considered good 
form for personal communication 
by Britishers, and some months 
later, when I went to London, I 
had a rating with him as a fel- 
low-author, and spent several 
days at the police school in West- 
minster, sitting in the classes 
while fresh recruits were being 
taught the “Bobby's” job. 
* 


Decisions and contacts—that’s 
what the boss wants. 

Some decisions can be made 
sitting at a desk, like purchases 
or specifications. Others require 
work on the outside, like sales. 
Is a closed sale anything more 
than a decision? Contact helps 
decision, even the desk kind—the 
best purchasing agents that I 
know are on the road many days 
and nights each year, visiting the 
places where the stuff they buy is 
made, and the engineer who has 
charge of specifications is not 
afraid to get out into the field or 
visit the laboratories. 

Conferences are all right if 
they return a profit in decisions 
and contact on the time invested. 

So are vacations—I know one 
agency idea man in New York 
who flatly refuses to work an- 
other day when the streets get 
slushy in March, and he strikes 
again along in July or August. In 
March he goes South, and for his 
summer breathing spell journeys 
West. The whole purpose is con- 
tacts—meeting strangers, talking 
with people on. a_cracker-box 
basis to find out how they think, 
feel and live. People are the 
folks for whom he is contriving 
copy, picture and merchandising 
ideas, and he says that most of 
his ideas come from people. 

Even a reasonably long lunch 
hour benefits the boss if the mind 
and . personality find something 
nourishing on the bill of fare! 


Walter D. Larkin, formerly with the 
advertising staff of Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago, has joined the or- 
ganization of Will Howell & Associates, 
Chicago advertising agency, to take 
charge of its service department. 
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Direct Mail Association Recom- 


mends Postal Wage Increase 

The Board of Governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association has adopted 
a resolution calling for an adjustment in 
compensation for post-office employces. 
In that resolution, this association makes 
the following statement: 

“The Board of Governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association is con- 
vinced that postal employees in many 
parts of the country are under-paid; that 
this under-payment is a direct cause of 
certain inefficiencies because the large 
turnover of workers, replaced by inexpe- 
rienced workers, who too frequently take 
the postal employee job only temporarily, 
robs the department of dependable, ex- 
perienced men, 

“Therefore, the Board of Governors 
recommends that adjustments be made in 
the scales of compensation of postal em- 
ployees without undue delay, so as to 
stabilize the personnel and thus con- 
tribute to making that personnel more 
efficient. 

“Your Board of Governors indorses 
the suggestion of Postmaster-General 
New, that the entire subject of postal 
salaries and postal rates be referred to 
a commission of able congressmen, 

“It is the hope, however, of your 
board that if a commission is appointed 
its work and findings may not consume 
the long time ofttimes consumed, and 
also be subject to a further delay for 
review (sometimes extending to years) 
for the reason that postal employees’ 
compensation should he made adequate 
to living conditions without delay; and 
for the further reason that the business 
of the country is best served by all 
postal rates being equitable and stable. 


E. A. Mackey with James F. 
Newcomb & Company 


E. A. Mackey has joined James F. 
Newcomb & Company, Inc., New York, 
producers of direct-mail advertising and 
general printing, as a special represen- 
tative. For many years he was asso- 
ciated with the Trichromatic Engraving 
Company. Mr. Mackey also has been 
with the Carey Printing Company, Inc., 
and more recently he has been with The 
Odets Company, both of New York. 








American Express Reports 
Higher Net Income 


The American Express Company, New 
York, reports a gross income of $7, 
052,297, for 1923, with operating ex 
penses amounting to $5,756,817, and a 
net income of $1,177,906. This com 
pares with a gross income in 1922 of 
$7,355,014; operating expenses of $5,- 
281,069, and a net income of $1,000,279 


Changes in Staff of 


Charlotte, N. C., Printer 

Hugh A. Murrill, Jr., has become 
president and general manager of the 
Queen City Printing Company, Char 
lotte, N. C., succeeding his father, Hugh 
A. Murrill, who founded the business 
thirty years ago. John Dabbs is vice 
president, and A. M. Mallone, secretary 
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IDEAS to put 
wings on your 
merchandise 

C gfer RESULTS) 


ART WORK &-COPY 
to bring out most 
effectively THE 








CONSULT with 
MARTIN 
ULLMAN 


STUDIOS we. 


il EAST 24 th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Qelephone 


















State Agencies 


The publishers of Motion 
Picture Review and 
Screen Review will be 
pleased to discuss state 
agencies with firms capa- 
ble of exploiting a lucra- 
tive field. 


Both publications are 
syndicated monthly 
motion picture magazines 
with a local advertising 
tie-up in the cities where 
distribution is effected. 


Program companies and 
organizations experienced 
along advertising spe- 
cialty lines will do well 
to communicate with 


Motion Picture Review 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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We Get an Answer 





Within Three Weeks after a Sug- 
gested Form of Advertising for 
Oil Industry Was Set Forth in 
“Printers’ Ink’ Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana Starts 
Such Advertising 





By William A. Feuillan, Jr. 





N Printers’ INK* of March 20 

editorial comment was made 
that “reflection on the ‘Teapot 
Dome Scandal’ brings the feeling 
that the entire oil industry is suf- 
fering unjustly from the trans- 
gressions of a few.’ And further, 
that “As new developments of 
this Congressional investigation 
see the light of day ‘oil’ becomes 
more and more synonymous with 
graft and corruption. 

“No news of the many steps in- 
volved before oil reaches the con- 
sumer and no news of the risks 
that honest capital takes in order 
to find the oil the consumer must 
have can be found in the news of 
the day,” continued the editorial. 

And the question, “What about 
it?” was asked, and attention was 
directed to the fact that this was 
advertising’s opportunity. 

The editorial closed with, “Let’s 
look for the advertising copy 
soon.” 

Shortly after the appearance of 
the number of Printers’ INK 
containing this editorial, Monday, 
April 7 to be exact, there ap- 
peared a full-page advertisement 
in fifty-two newspapers of larger 
towns and cities in Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, titled, 
“The Fascinating Story of Oil, 
Told in Non-Technical  Lan- 
guage,” and signed by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Louisiana, 
which opened as follows: 


This is the first of a series of four 
pages to appear in this newspaper con- 
secutively, which will treat on the sub- 
ject of the oil industry in a broad, 
non-technical and interesting way. 

Believing that all American citizens 
are interested in having the facts laid 
before them in order that they may 
determine their ideas on any subject, 


*See ‘For the Good of the Oil In- 
dustry,” page 197, March 20, 1924, 
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A Great Hardwood 
Forest in Vermont 













Did you ever notice how 
you need hardwood articles in 
office, factory, home? 







Your desk, your flooring, 
your child’s kiddy car,— 
brush handles, piano sounding 
boards and scores of obvious 


















Sign Posts daily necessities are made in 
of Vermont. , 
Buying Vermont has one of the 


Power largest hardwood forest areas 
No. 19 in the East. 


Many prosperous wood- 
working factories have been 
built up in Vermont. 


Tune in on this purchasing 
power with newspaper adver- 
tising. 


Vermont 4tied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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A DIS-PLA-IT Box now in use as it appears on 


the dealer’s counter. 


This is one style—there 


is another to fit your product. 


Advertise— 
Where Your 
Prospect Buys 


Let us 
Convince You 
FREE 


of the advantages of a 
DIS-PLA-IT Box. Send 
us your specifications and 
we will make you a 
sample DIS-PLA-IT Box, 
in any size, rigid or fold- 
ing, that will prove su- 
perior to any you’ve seen, 
or are now using. 


Send for Full Descriptive 
Booklet 


OUNTER display boxes tell 

your story right in the store 
and at the time your prospect is 
in that buying mood. And 
DIS-PLA-IT Boxes not only 
tell your story once but tell it— 
and tell it—and TELL IT! 


A DIS-PLA-IT BOX 
SELLS BECAUSE IT TELLS 


It will not fold up or topple 
over when only one or two arti- 
cles are left in it. It cannot 
because it has a rigid back and 
a firm base. DIS-PLA-IT Boxes 
are absolutely the only counter 
display boxes with these 
patented features. 


The WARSHAW Press 


Everything in Lithography 


175 WOOSTER ST. 
New York City 
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the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, 
in an effort to impress on the minds 
of the people the basic facts about the 
oil eh may is taking this means of 
giving widespread publicity to the sub- 
jects of production, refining, and market- 
ing of petroleum products. 


Logical copy supported by in- 
teresting graphs, easily under- 
stood by the man on the street, 
asked and answered questions 
about gasoline prices in this first 
advertisement, which also made 
some interesting price compari- 
sons, 

The second advertisement was 
headed, “What Does Gasoline 
Cost to Produce?” and told of the 
hazards which beset the search 
for oil, showed the increase in in- 
vestment for drilling operations, 
from $3,000,000 in 1883 to $515,- 
704,000 in 1923, and showed that 
gasoline prices must fluctuate as 
the prices of crude oil fluctuate. 

The third advertisement was 
headed, “What It Costs to Refine 
Crude Oil into Gasoline,” and 
presented a chart showing the 
products derived from crude 
petroleum, which range from fuel 
to face powder. This advertise- 
ment closed with this pertinent 
paragraph: “Remember that gaso- 
line is the cheapest of all com- 
modities; that it is sold on the 
narrowest of profits; and that you 
get more for your money when 
you buy gasoline than almost any- 
thing else for which you have 
daily use.” 

The fourth and last advertise- 
ment was, “The Importance of 
the Oil Industry to America and 
to You,” and told of the magni- 
tude of the oil industry which 
now supplies gasoline for 15,000,- 
000 cars in America. This adver- 
tisement brought out the fact that 
over $8,000,000,000 dollars are in- 
vested in the oil industry, that the 
refining of petroleum is America’s 
second largest manufacturing in- 
dustry, being exceeded only by 
the slaughtering and meat-pack- 
ing industry, and that the petro- 
leum industry brings prosperity to 
thousands. This advertisement 
closed with a brief statement that 
national prosperity is largely de- 
pendent on oil. 

The South has been first to 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Effective May 15th 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


will be the sole publisher’s repre- 
sentative in the National field for 


Rotogravure 


as well as all other kinds 
of advertising in 


The Atlanta Journal 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 


, @ 
A Gold Mine 


of inspirational messages 
for salesmen, supplied 
weekly in bulletin form. 
Material may be re- 
printed in your own 
bulletins and letters to 
salesmen without credit- 
ing source from which it 
is taken. 





Samples mailed on request. 
JOHN J. LUTGE 
& STAFF 


703 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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High Grade 
Advertising 8 
Sales Promo- 
tion Executive 


- Available - 


With sixteen years’ success- 
ful experience as salesman, ad- 
vertising manager and advertis- 
ing agency owner. 


Broad experience in planning, 
production and direction of 
newspaper, magazine and direct 
mail campaigns, also in sales 
promotion, merchandising and 
market analysis. 


Forceful writer, with prac- 
tical knowledge of all phases of 
advertising production gained 
through personal experience in 
printing, engraving and com- 
mercial art establishments. 

Logical thinker, efficient 
executive, with a_ personality 
which secures fullest coopera- 
tion from associates. Highest 
references as to integrity and 
reliability. Age 35, single. 

Now open for connection as 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, preferably with man- 
ufacturer of food or mechanical 
products. 


Complete business history on 
request. 


Available for interview, and 
will locate anywhere in Chicago 
or New York territories, city 
or small town. 


Address “H,” Box 58, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Til. 
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learn the story of oil, yet it per- 
haps needed it less than the North 
and East. Oil is produced in the 
larger portion of the territory 
served by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana and thousands 
of its customers have a first-hand 
knowledge of the oil industry, yet 
it has taken the leadership in do- 
ing an important piece of work 
which will no doubt be of benefit 
to the entire industry. 


Erie Told How to Advertise 
Self 


“Salesmanship consists of two vital 
factors, i.e., the Printed, Word and the 
Spoken Word. Neither is effective with- 
out the other. The printed word is 
called advertising. To secure the great- 
est possible results from advertising we 
must tie up the personal equation with 
it.” This thought was given by H. S. 
Warrick, assistant to the president of 
the Andrews Land Company, Erie, Pa., 
in a recent address before the adver- 
tising club of that city. 

In outlining a campaign for selling 
Erie to the outside world and also to 
itself, Mr. Warrick advocated that ad- 
vertising be backed up by a Municipal 
Bureau of Research, which would in- 
clude in its duties the collection of facts 
regarding Erie, derived from careful 
surveys, and which could explain the 
advantages of the city to persons at- 
tracted by advertising and which could 
intelligently refute any erroneous charges 
against Erie by malicious detractors. 








Fleischmann Yeast Income 
Higher 


The Fleischmann Company, New York, 
manufacturer of yeast and vinegar, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1924, re- 
ports net profit, after expenses, of $2,- 
321,369; gross income of $2,513,278, and 
a net income, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes, of $2,190,598. These figures 
compare with those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, as follows: Net 
profit after expenses, $2,038,573; gross 
income of $2,302,246, and net income 
of $2,018,716. 





Norbert Gainey Joins 
Jacobs & Company 
Norbert Gainey, recently art director 
of the Marshall Printing Company, 
Marshalltown, Towa, has joined Jacobs 
& Company, Clinton, S. C., in the same 

capacity. 


Death of Arthur M. Manigault 


Arthur M. Manigault, publisher of the 
Charleston, S. C., Evening Post, died 
last week. He had been president of 
the Post Publishing Company for twenty- 
five years. 
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Just Published 
Advertising Copy 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 


Chairman, Department of Advertising and Marketing, New 
York University; President, National Association of 
Teachers of Advertising; Member Educational Com- 
mittee A. A. C. of W.; Author of numerous 
books on advertising and related subjects. 





I N almost every big agency is at least one copy writer who 
has studied his art under George Burton Hotchkiss. Some 
of the soundest and most brilliant copy now being produced 
is the work of his former students. His own success as copy 
writer in a leading agency, and still more, his record in 
training successful advertising men and women have qualified 
Professor Hotchkiss to write with authority on the subject 
of advertising copy. 


Into his new book he has put the results of twelve years of 
practical experience, of study, and of teaching. He presents 
thoroughly and systematically the principles that tend to pro- 
duce copy of high artistic merit and of business utility. His 
style is clear-cut and interesting and he illustrates every point 
by representative specimens of modern successful advertising. 


Below are a few selected chapter heads: 


The Nature and Purpose of Advertis- 
ing Copy—The Part Copy Plays in Adver- 
tising, How the Art of Copy-writing Is 
Mastered, Qualities Essential for Success 
in Copy-writing; Writing Copy for 
Effect; Finding the Point of Contact; 
The Substance of Reason-Why Copy; 
The Style of Reason-Why Copy; 
scriptive Copy; Direct Emotional Ap- 
poe ; Association Copy el and 
matic Copy; The Choice of Words— 
Seven Tests of a Word; Headlines and 
Slogans—Tying Up Copy to Headline; 





$100.00 Prize 


Watch Printers’ Ink 
Weekly of May. 15 
for the announce- 
ment of a Copy- 
Writing Contest. 
b If preferred you may 
Requirements of Slogans; Copy for Vo-. : Pee 
cational Publications—Technical Copy, | Qu° (0, Advertising 
Style of Copy and Display; The Feminine opy Contest Editor, 
Slant; Street-Car and Outdoor Advertis- Dept. S. O.1., at the ad- 
ing; A Sound Copy Style. dress below for complete 
conditions of this con- 


Send for a Copy t ; 
This book is ready for immediate deliv- | Isth “sed conse Jone 
ery. Just jot down your name and address 15th. 
and the name of this book, mail it to us Watch further an- 
with your check for $3.50, and a copy nouncements. 
will go forward to you immediately. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33d Street New York City 
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A Competent 
Sales Manager 
Is Wanted 


A successful manufacturing 
concern, doing approximately a 
$5,000,000 volume, has an ex- 
ceptional opening for a sales- 
manager. 


Only a man of broad and 
successful sales experience can 
possibly qualify. He must have 
sound judgment; he must be 
alert and energetic; he must 
know how to engage, train and 
develop salesmen; he must be a 
firm believer in national adver- 
tising and must know how to 
use advertising effectively in his 
work. The more he knows 
about the selling of high-quality 
merchandise direct to the retail 
trade, the more valuable he will 
be. 


The requirements, as you 
will note, are quite unusual. 
No ordinary salesmanager could 
expect to make good. 


On the other hand, the re- 
ward will be great. For the 
right man, here is a real oppor- 
tunity —a_ substantial income 
from the start; an almost un- 
limited future. 


Perhaps you know a man 
who probably measures up to 
these specifications. If so, you 
will be doing both him and the 
mianufacturer a courtesy in get- 
ting them together. Your sug- 
gestion will, of course, be held 
in absolute confidence. 


Address “A,” Box 59, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Group Symbol Expresses Com- 
mon Purpose of Four Products 


All of the products manufactured by 
the Celite Products Company, Chicago, 
are made for a general purpose. Al 
though varied in characteristics and a 
plication they are all sold behind the 
idea that they are waste preventatives. 

Sil-O-Cel, a heat insulating material, 
forms a wall which prevents the pas- 
sage of heat. Filter-Cel builds up a 
wall which prevents the passage of ob- 
a rare impurities. Celcote makes a 
wall which prevents the penetration of 
moisture as well as air leakage. An- 
other product, Fraxite, acts as a bar- 
rier against the destructive force of 
high temperature furnace gases, 

The fact that each of these products 
forms a wall which acts as a barrier to 
prolong the life of usefulness of other 
materials has led the company to adopt 
a symbol that would express this 
thought. This symbol identifies the prod- 
ucts as a group. It is designed as a 
shield upon which is reproduced a wall 
suggestive of the walls that surrounded 
Medieval castles. It bears the following 
text: “Celite Products, Barriers to In- 
dustrial Waste.” The four different 
products together with a description of 
their use, also are listed under the 
ure of the wall. 





Los Angeles Printer Forms 
Direct-Mail Service 


Worthington-Lee Corporation, 
printing, Los Angeles, has formed a 
direct-mail service department. Arthur 
Lee, a member of the firm, is manager. 
Associated with him are Samuel P. 
Johnston and Lawrence C. Lockley. Mr. 
Johnston conducts a business of his own 
as an advertisin ng counselor. He formerly 
was director of promotion of the Los 
Angeles Examiner and for ten years 
was president of the Johnston-Ayres 
Company, San Francisco advertising 
agency. Mr. ley is an instructor in 
business correspondence at the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern branch. 


T. K. MclIlroy with 


Century Company 

T. K. McIlroy has joined the staff of 
the Century Company, Inc., New York. 
He will represent The Century, St. 
Nicholas, Sports Graphic and The Amer- 
ican Golfer. Mr. cIlroy was at one 
time advertising director of The Leslie- 
Judge Company, New York. He also was 
formerly with the New: York American 
and more recently he has been with 
Hearst’s International. 


The 








Beverage to Be Advertised in 


New Campaign 

a beverage made by Maltop, 
a Oddy nto. will be advertised in a 
newspaper campaign in Buffalo. The 
campaign will be extended to other cities 
as distribution is obtained. The E j 
Remington Advertising Agency, also of 
Buffalo, will direct this advertising. 
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Selected by Experts 


OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 
812 Huron Road 


CHICAGO 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
608 Bank of Com- 
merce Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
614 West Building 































In 1919 twenty-five advertising 
agencies placed orders total- 
ling $32,822 for thirty-one 
clients for space in National 


Petroleum News. 
tt Sy 


In 1923 one-hundred-and- 
twenty agencies carried adver- 
tising totalling $315,905 for 


one - hundred -and- ninety - one 


clients with N. P. N. 
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locations and logs were brought to them. Rafts 
were floated for many miles from forests to mills. 


ie was when saw mills were built at certain fixed 


Now the mills are taken to the forests, or logs are 
brought out by trucks, tramways or railroads. 

Many manufacturers insist that trade will come to 
them. They quote the old adage about the mouse 
trap in the wilderness and fool themselves into believing 
that it still holds true. 

In the meantime the wide-awake industry is going to 
its trade. It is capturing the cream of today’s business. 

This agency likes to deal with moderns. They 
constitute an important part of our clientele. 

Perhaps we can show you how to profitably join 
their ranks. 








The Prather-Allen Advertising Company 


307 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI 
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Is Business English Different from 


Any Other Kind of English? 


Not by a Jugful; Which Phrase Qualifies as “Business English” or 
as Just “Plain American” 


By E. P. Corbett 


N the palmy days of the old- 

time West, a body of Vigilantes 
were hot on the trail of a murderer 
when they captured another man 
who was strongly suspected of be- 
ing a rustler. As only circum- 
stantial evidence was against him, 
however, they decided to give him 
the benefit of a trial rather than 
hang him offhand. But as they 
could not stop to conduct the trial 
then and did not wish to be em- 
barrassed by taking the prisoner 
along with them, they hung the 
prisoner and held the trial on a 
later day. 

So it is with the writer in re- 
gard to the title of this article. 
The prisoner is hereby hung. 
There ain’t no such thing as Busi- 
ness English. English is English, 
just as “eggs is eggs.” As anyone 
who frequents restaurants will 
freely admit, there is a great dif- 
ference in eggs. There is an 
equally great difference between 
“English as she is spoke” and 
English as it might, could, should 
or ought to be spoken or written. 

The fallacy that there is a dis- 
tinction between “Business Eng- 
lish” and just plain English 
probably came from the general 
idea that in the conduct of business 
one must be more precise and care- 
ful in his selection of words than 
is necessary under other circum- 
stances. Particularly is this true 
of the written word. One might 
not be far wrong in saying that 
Business English is just plain 
English dressed up in its best bib 
and tucker. Parenthetically it 
might be remarked that there are 
always people who display ex- 
ecrable taste in dressing. 

The business letter writer is 
given many rules for attaining suc- 
cess in his line. One popular rule 
is to “write the way you talk.” 
That is a mighty good rule, too, 
if one is sure that he has learned 
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to talk correctly. We have also 
been told, to carry the thought a 
bit farther, that when writing a 
letter we should get inside the 
envelope and seal the flap. The 
big thought behind that advice is 
to write in a genuinely personal 
way—the surest possible way to 
carry conviction to the recipient of 
the letter. 

In business the general purpose 
behind the use of words is to sell 
an idea. Words are but symbols 
for the expression of ideas. Cer- 
tain combinations of these symbols 
carry a particular meaning to 
some people that the same com- 
bination would not carry to others. 
If we are writing to the man in the 
street, then we must use the 
language that is commonly used “in 
the street.” If we are writing to 
the professor, then we can, if we 
desire, mount our Pegasus and 
soar. In fact, in that particular 
case, there might be a grave 
danger that the professor would 
be unable to interpret our message 
if we used the expressions that 
are most familiar to the man in 
the street. 


IS THIS THE SOLUTION? 


Isn’t that, after all, the solution 
to this world-wide problem or 
mystery of what constitutes Busi- 
ness English? If Business Eng- 
lish merely means good English, 
then by all means let us have 
Business English, but let us call 
it by its right name. The aspiring 
young person in business is more 
or less confused by the term Busi- 
ness English. This young person 
feels that it marks a_ certain 
standard of excellence which must 
be reached, so his or her natural 
flow of language is put under a 
tight check in an effort to raise 
it to that presumably higher plane. 
The result we all know. 

Why should we find it neces- 

















__ PHILADELPHIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Available June 1 


For the last nine 
years I have been sales 
manager of the Philadel- 
phia office of a nationally 
known manufacturer. I 
shall sever my connec- 
tion June 1, and I wish 
to get in touch with a 
concern of similar high 
standing seeking high 
class representation in 
the Philadelphia _ terri- 
tory. I am still young 
(37), and I have made a 
consistently good show- 
ing in a difficult field. My 
present employer will 
gladly tell you why I am 
leaving and tell you 
something, too, of my 
record. 


Address C, Box 2: 
Care of “*Printers’ Tak? 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


The man wanted must be 
ambitious, a hard worker, famil- 
iar with sales problems and how 
to meet them, capable of hiring 
good salesmen and directing 
them. In addition, he should 
have the willingness and ability 
to make sales in the field himself. 

Assistant sales managers seek- 
ing a larger opportunity or sales- 
men who can develop manager- 
ship qualities will be considered. 

A knowledge of the drug 
trade is an added asset as the 
product is a meritorious, adver- 
tised proprietary remedy. 

While the salary would be 
moderate at the start the oppor- 
tunity for a producer is practi- 
cally unlimited. Address 


“T" Box 55, Printers’ Ink 
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sary to mount our stilts and use 
Business English instead of being 
our natural selves? If to use 
Business English connotes the idea 
of being careful to’ express our 
exact meaning clearly, then we 
should be equally careful at all 
times,: in which case just plain 
English will answer all purposes. 

Someone has said that the aver- 
age “expert” is only an ordinary 
man away from home. Most “ex- 
perts” will right down in their 
hearts agree with that definition. 
Are not our painful attempts to 
use Business English equivalent to 
what is slangily expressed as 
“putting on a front”? Why do we 
write to people? Because we have 
a message that we want them to 
get. Then necessarily we must 
confine our efforts to expressing 
our idea in such a way that the 
reader will grasp our exact mean- 
ing. We must paint a mental pic- 
ture that is clear in all its details. 
As the picture is a word-picture, it 
must be painted in words that 
allow no loopholes for misunder- 
standing on the part of those to 
whom we are writing. It is not 
enough to say that we must use 
simple words. The term “simple” 
is elastic, for what might be a 
“simple” word to some would be 
Greek to others. 

Then again, in many cases per- 
fect grammatical construction and 
smoothly flowing rhetoric would 
not make nearly so strong or so 
deep an impression as might be 
conveyed through a judicious use 
of slang. Many who would 
flounder if asked, “Do -I make my- 
self understood?” would know ex- 
actly what was meant if asked, 
“Get me?” 

So one is led to ask, “If Business 
English means good English for 
business use, when is good English 
bad and when is bad English 
good?” That is, considered from 
the standpoint of effectiveness 
rather than the strict rules of 
grammar? If poor English regis- 
ters and good English doesn’t, is 
good English good? Again, if 
Business English be diluted with a 
dash of colloquialisms and spiced 
with a bit of slang, so that the 
man in the street knows exactly 
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To Presidents 
General Managers 


and 


Sales Executives 


The purpose of this Service is 
to do for your salespeople what 
you would do for them yourself if 
time permitted. You know that 
they need constant training. Better 
salesmanship means bigger sales. 
Lean order books are the result of 
blunders in selling. But you can’t 
devote your time to teaching and 
training. Your hours are filled 
with other duties. 

There is a way, though, to give them 
the help they need, and save your time 
as well. Our original plan makes possible 
a Sales Bulletin to your representatives 
as often as you want it, and filled with 
practical selling ideas. All this is done 
without consuming your valuable time. 


Practical Assistance 


Our SALES BULLETIN SERVICE 
comes to you monthly, with a wealth of 
experiences, stories, anecdotes, quotations 
and cartoons. Each one contains an 
actual selling idea that has been tested 
in practical experience, and can be ap- 
plied to the work of your own sales- 
people. 

Here are a few of the topics that 
have been covered in recent issues. What 
would it be worth to you if your sales 
people had mastered them? When to 
Quote the Price; Working With Instead 
of At the Buyer; The “Sure Sale” 
Bugaboo; How to Handle the Bystander ; 
When to Stop Talking; When to Bluff; 
How to Vary the Opening for Different 
Buyers; Overlooking the Obvious Things; 
Following Every Lead; Handling the 
Irate Buyer; Appealing to the Buyer’s 
Own Interests; Getting the Facts; The 
Best Time to Sell, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

This is not a “pep” Service. It has 
no “whoop-hurrah.” It does not preach. 
It contains no essays by bright young 
men. The above subjects are typical 


THE O. J. McCLURE 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

111 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


of the Service. By our unique plan, 
the material is gathered from everywhere, 
but always from actual experience. 


Unique Service 


So far as we know, there is no other 
Sales Bulletin Service similar to it. It 
consists of six solid pages of typewritten 
matter and six cartoons each month. It 
is the material out of which you make 
up your own Sales Bulletin, inter- 
spersing the desired “house” material 
about prices, new goods, testimonials, 
advertising, etc. 

This . i no extra effort on your 
part, as t ‘house news” would have 
to go to your salespeople anyway. And 
the mechanical part is done on your 
duplicating machine by any handy boy 
or girl. 


Prominent Users 


The list of users of this Service reads 
like a “Who’s Who” of American in- 
dustry. Many of the world’s greatest 
corporations use our material regularly, 
because they recognize it as virtually a 
continuous course in practical salesman- 
ship, which is doubly effective because 
it is continuous and because it comes 
in a form so eagerly read and so easily 
understood. 


Trivial Cost 


The cost is trivial—less than 10 cents 
per day—no matter how many sales- 
people you have. For only $36 you get 
the Service for a whole year—72 illustra- 
tions and approximately 36,000 words— 
300 Selling Ideas. 


Special Proposition 


We want you to try this service for 
thirty days without obligation. Mail the 
coupon. Then take thirty days to de- 
cide whether you want the Service 
regularly, Let it sell itself to you on 
its own merit. Mail the coupon now. 








REMINDER COUPON 


The O. J. McClure Advertising Agency 
111 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago 

All right, I will try your SERVICE, as 

offered, without obligation to me or my 

company. My name and title, with name 

and address of my company, are written 

in the margin, or on our letterhead. 
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Announcing 


the election of 


MILTON M. FISHER 
President 


and 


WILLIAM J. BETTING 


Secretary and Treasurer 


by the Board of Directors of 


REDFIELD, FISHER & WALLACE 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


105 West Fortieth Street 
New York City 


Phone PEN 3030 
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what he is reading about, will we 
have made good English bad in 
order to make it good? 

Some of the greatest salesmen 
in the world know appallingly 
little about grammar. Confine 
these men to “Business English” 
and they would be hog-tied. They 
never learned Business English— 
they just talk “American.” But 
the other fellow never mistakes 
their meaning. They put over 
their message and allow no qualms 
over the deadly split infinitive to 
stand in their way. They are sell- 
ing goods, not culture. They want 
the name on the dotted line, not 
pad appreciation of a_ kindred 
soul. 


This writer does not wish to’ 


convey the impression that the 
only way to make one’s meaning 
clear is to use low-brow stuff. Far 
from it. But to the mind of the 
writer the important thing is to 
bear in mind that when we use 
words, we are doing so in order 
to put over an idea with some- 
body. Then let us forget the ques- 
tion of phraseology and consider 
only that “somebody” to whom we 
are writing. Then let us write to 
him, ‘regardless of whether we 
employ Business English, ordinary 
English, or just plain “American.” 





Miller, Black & Lewis, Inc., 


New Advertising Business 

Miller, Black & Lewis, Inc., is the 
name of a new advertising business 
which has been formed at New York. 
The officers are: George L. Miller, pres- 
ident; Samuel M. Lewis, vice-president, 
and William W. Black, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Miller formerly was with Lord 
& Thomas and at one time was with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. More 
recently he has been with George Bat- 
ten Company. Mr. Lewis has been with 
the Tren Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and the General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. He 
also has been with the New York Amer- 
ican. Mr. Black previously has been 
with the Atlanta office of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company and the Na- 
tional City Company, New York. 


Joins Northwestern Bell 
Telephone 


Martin G. Kratt, recently an assistant 
news editor on the staff of the Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Evening Gazette, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Northwestern 
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Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
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Growing Fast 


Live Agency in Ohio city, only 
three years old and doing half- 
million-dollar business; amply 
financed and nationally recog- 
nized; needs a man with creative 
ability, experience in advertising 
and Agency technique, and selling 
personality. Will do executive 
and contact work on present ac- 
counts, and also develop new busi- 
ness. Salary small to start—sky 
is the limit if you make good. 


Don’t hesitate to give complete de- 
tails of experience and qualifica- 
tions—we'll guarantee a careful 
reading. Will return any samples 
of work you care to submit. Nego- 
tiations strictly confidential. This 
is a real opportunity for a man 
with ability to build a big future. 


Address “S,” Box 54, Printers’ Ink. 








SALES- 
ADVERTISING 
' EXECUTIVE 


desires connection with pro- 
gressive manufacturer or ad- 
vertising agency. Over 
twelve years’ experience in 
general sales management, 
directing salesmen, sales 
promotion, advertising and 
advertising agency practice. 
A go-getter in search of a 
real job requiring demon- 
strated ability to assume 
full responsibility for com- 
plete sales and advertising 
program. American, 35, 
married. University trained. 
Address “W,” Box 56, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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l 
Do You Need 
an Agency Man? 


I would like to place a man 
who has worked with me. He 
is thoroughly familiar with 
agency and advertising routine 
—can relieve a busy executive. 
Is a production manager, copy 
writer—office manager and ex- 
ecutive’s assistant. 


He is worth more money than 
I can pay him. 


Had ten years’ experience be- 
fore coming to me in news- 
paper, trade paper and agency 
work. 


Talk with me about him. 


For details — Write “President 
of Agency,” Box 201, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





$10,000 Opportunity for 
High-Class 
Printing Salesman 


A well-established and favor- 
ably-known concern printing 
large editions of national and 
trade magazines, catalogs, book- 
lets, etc., desires a salesman 
familiar with this special field 
and with a successful record for 
obtaining large printing orders. 
The right man will find this an 
advantageous connection, and 
should earn $10,000 a year or 


more. 
Address “K,” Box 57, Printers’ Ink 
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“Eversharp” De- 
cision Important to Ad- 
vertisers 





Gf Biy Wahl Company, Chicago, 
has won its case against the 
American Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 
it sought to prevent the registra- 
tion of the word “Eversharp” by 
the razor company as a trade- 
mark for razors, razor blades, 
safety razors, and safety razor 
blades. 

The question for decision, ac- 
cording to the finding of the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, was whether one of 
two corporations of different 
names may adopt as its trade- 
mark the dominating feature of 
the corporate name of the other, 
under any circumstances. 

The statement of facts sub- 
mitted in the case sets forth that 
The Wahl Company succeeded to 
the business and good-will of 
the Eversharp Pencil Com- 
pany in 1916 and that the word 
“Eversharp” is used-in distinctive 
type as the central feature of its 
mechanical pencil advertising; and 
further that the razor company, 
in June, 1920, began the use of the 
word “Eversharp” with an arrow 
drawn through it to advertise its 
products. 

The Examiner of Interferences 
of the Patent Office upheld the 
contention of The Wahl Com- 
pany, but this ruling was over- 
turned by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who held that 
the arrow drawn through the 
word “Eversharp” by the Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Company made 
the device sufficiently distinctive 
not to be an infringement. 

The finding of the Court of 
Appeals of the Federal District to 
which this decision was appealed, 
stated the question as above, and 
said in part: 

In National fons’ Stands Company, 
vs. Frishmuth Bro. & Company, present 
term, we ruled that the provisions of the 
Trade-Mark Act that no mark shall be 
registered which “consists merely in the 
name of an individual, firm, corporation, 


or association not written, printed, im- 
pressed or woven in some particular or 
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Foreign Sales 


can be increased 


eer advertising and distribution 
of your overseas sales can be given 
the judicious attention they require. 


@ Our nineteen years’ experience in 
increasing the business of many of 
America’s leading manufacturers is 


at your disposal. 


@ The intimate knowledge of foreign 
markets obtained by years of travel 
and study insures a proper campaign. 


Mr. Maurice Pereles, 
Managing Director, 
is sailing for Europe 
May 29, and will visit 
Norway,Sweden, 
Denmark, the Balkan 
states, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France 
and England, tostudy 
market conditions in 
these countries for 
our clients. 

Mr. Pereles will be 
pleased to make simi- 
lar researches for 
other American Man- 
ufacturers interested 
in developing their 
salesin these markets 


Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc. 


@ The good will es- 
tablished by years of 
fair dealings with for- 
eign publishers as- 
sures excellent display. 


@ The reputation for 
always producing re- 
sults insures satisfied 
clients and makes the 
Foreign Advertising 
& Service Bureau 
the leader in its field. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
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New England Consumers Have Largest 
Savings per Capita in United States 


The average savings deposit per capita for New England during 
1923 was $405. This is an actual indication of the wealth of the 
New England market. The true significance of the figure can 
only be realized when it is compared with the per capita deposit 
figures of the other sections of the country. ‘The facts were se- 
cured from a recent report issued by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


New England States.................... $405 
Middle Atlantic States.................. 270 
a. nated camadee 199 
Eastern Central States................. 147 
West Central States.................0.. 94 
EE A ee Pee Oe 45 


In addition to unusual consumer buying power, New England 
offers you a market that can be worked efficiently and economically. 
Cities and towns are closely knit. Jobbers are located in all of the 
key cities, and are in a position to render 24-hour service to re- 
tailers. ‘The cost of maintaining a sales force is moderate, since 
your men can cover a large territory in a short time, there being no 
long trips between stops. 

New England distributors and consumers are receptive to adver- 
tised merchandise. Educate them to think of your merchandise 
when they need it. The home daily newspapers of New England 
give you a wide coverage in this market at a comparatively small 
cost. 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 





Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., — — 
Daily yw |e 12, 693 A 

Member A. 

Population Po “956, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation’ 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. & Mancuny 
Daily Circulation 32, "425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21, 154 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 43, 697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A. B.C. —2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. Gazerte. 
Daily Circulation 83,086 1S EA 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


Net Paid Circulation 25,070, A. B. C. 
Serves Territory of 140,000 
POST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 

Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. B. C. 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45, 229 A A.B.C.—3c cop 

Population 138,036, with suburbs 373, 000 

NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 

Daily and Sunday Cir. 40,106 P. O. 

Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 

NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening) 

Daily Cir. over 10,829 A. B, C.—3c copy 

Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 

PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 

BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 393. P. O.—3c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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distinctive manner,” do not permit an 
individual, firm, corporation or associa- 
tion of another name to affect the good- 
will of an established individual, firm, 
corporation or association, built up urider 
his or its name, through adoption of that 
mame as a trade-mark; that the real 
purpose of these provisions was to permit 
an individual, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation to register his or its name as a 
trade-mark provided that the registra- 
tion be so accomplished as not to pre- 
vent a like use of the same name by 
others similarly entitled. That ruling is 
applicable and controlling here. The de- 
cision therefore is reversed and the 
opposition sustained. 


Large Increase in Foreign Sales 
of American Hosiery 


* American exporters did a big business 
in hosiery last year. According to the 
Department of Commerce 80, 000,000 
pairs of American stockings were ship. 
ped during 1923 for the use of people 
in every country in the world. Cuba and 
Argentina took first and second place 
as buyers of cotton hosiery. Both coun- 
tries took a greater quantity than Eng- 
land, which was the largest purchaser 
in 1922. In fact, Cuba’s purchases in- 
creased 33 1-3 per cent while those of 
England declined 50 per cent. The total 
exports of cotton hosiery amounted to 
5,159,750 dozen pairs which were valued 
at $10,525,183. 4 

Artificial silk hosiery did not enjoy 
as successful a year as cotton hosiery. 
The greatest gains were registered by 
silk hosiery. There were 440,885 dozen 
pairs of silk hosiery exported in 1923 
against 342,650 dozen pairs in 1922. 
England was the best customer, purchas- 
ing nearly half of the total and nearly 
three times as much as the second larg- 
est buyer, Argentina. The latter country 
also bought more heavily in 1923, tak- 
ing about 20 per cent more than in the 
previous year. 


New Accounts for 
Butler-Klingenfeld 


The Multiple Electric Products Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
Atlas loud speakers and Mono and Mul- 
tiple Time-Lag fuses, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Butler-Kling- 
enfeld Company, New York advertising 
agency. 

The Kardon Products Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Kardon radio 
construction units, has also placed its 
account with this agency. He bacon 
and direct-mail advertising will be us 


Exide Advertises New 
Canadian Policy 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, is using Canadian business-paper 
and newspaper space to acquaint the 
trade and automobile owners of its re- 
cent change in policy, affecting only 
Canada, whereby Exide batteries are in 
future to be distributed through all 
reputable battery dealers. 
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Portland Express 
“The Paper That Goes Home!” 
Portland’s only evening paper. 
The Gateway to the largest and 
best market in Maine and one 


of the best of its size in the United 
States. 


IN THIS TERRITORY 


(which includes Portland and 
within approximately 30 miles) 


the Evening Express 


has, by far, the 
Largest Circulation 
Its Portland city circulation alone 


covers 15 out of every 16 homes. 
‘A Truly Remarkable Coverage’”’ 
The Sunday Telegram 
has the largest Sunday circulation 
east of Boston. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago 











Unusual 
Syndicate Man 
Available! 


For past 8 years Director, two Biggest 
mae Syndicate Services in country, 
acting as Service Director—Production 
Director—Art Director. 

Originator many NEW IDEAS in Ser- 
vice Business, 

Originator and Editor, famous News- 
ee s ean Organ Magazine. 


As E DIRECTO 
all done atoted Fashion Pages—Mer- 
chandised Entire rvice—Originated all 
Space Selling 1deas—Wrote Copy 
Planned and Directed every end of these 
two Big Services. 

As ART DIRECTOR—Complete charge 
of large staff Artists—authority to hire 
sfc a Betas Souls: es 

is 
imaginable subject. vat heen 

As PRODUCTION DIRECTOR—Sharp 
buyer of Art. Engraving, Printing, = 
per, Composition, Mats, Electrotypes, 
7a in this end originated New Ways 

of Effecting Savings 

Former experience covers Department 
Store, Mail Order, Newspaper, Art Ad- 
vertising, Publicity, Sales 3 . 

umerous BIG MEN indorse him as 
Unusual-mahy- ‘_- Aw type of 
follow beaten 


ecutive—not 
to Blaze New Trails. 
Inn. 


paths, but inctined to 
Address “D,”” Box 202, Printers’ 
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An article on 


Why We “Hidden Demon- 
Oppose strators Unfair 

‘Hidden to Consumer and 
Demonstra- reer sagt ap- 
9 peared in Print- 

tors Ink of 


ERS’ 

December 13, 1923. 
That article started much dis- 
cussion. Most of the discussion 
that we have heard or the articles 
on the subject that we have read 
back up the position. taken by 
Printers’ INK—that the “hidden 
demonstrator” is a menace to the 
best interests of distribution. 
However, in the April issue of 
Toilet Goods there is an article by 
D. C. Keller, president of the 
Dow Drug Company, of Cincin- 
nati, which takes' a decided stand 
in favor of the “hidden demon- 


Mr. Keller writes temperately 
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and fairly, but nevertheless tries 
to show that the opposition to 
these demonstrators is selfish. He 
states that the hidden demonstra- 
tion system is competitive of ad- 
vertising and for that reason ad- 
vertisers, publishers, advertising 
agencies and other advertising in- 
terests are opposed to it. We dis- 
like an argument of this kind. 
The business world has arrived 
at a sorry plight if we must im- 
pute selfish motives to all those 
who hold opinions that are in op- 
position to our own views. We 
prefer to believe in arguing with 
an opponent that his convictions 
are honestly and unselfishly held. 
We believe that those who oppose 
“hidden demonstrators” do so be- 
cause they are convinced that a 
one-sided plan of selling such as 
this is not sound marketing. 
That, at least, is our own belief. 

Mr. Keller goes on to state in 
his article that there is nothing 
inherently wrong about the con- 
cealed demonstration, if it is not 
abused. He says that the system 
as used in the Dow chain of 
stores is not unfair. There is no 
“offensive switching.” He admits 
that the system is subject to 
abuse, but thinks that advertisers 
and retailers should get together 
to eliminate these abuses rather 
than to eliminate the system it- 
self. 

We concede Mr. Keller’s con- 
tention that the hidden demon- 
stration is not wrong per se, but 
wish to emphasize the importance 
of his qualifying if. The original 
article which we published on 
this subject brought out that it 
was most difficult to conduct 
hidden demonstrations without 
abuses. But even though these 
abuses could be eliminated we 
would be opposed to “hidden 
demonstrators” anyway. 

Why? Because, as Mr. Keller 
admits, manufacturers who em- 
ploy concealed demonstrators on 
an extensive scale, do very little 
advertising. They put their ap- 
propriations largely into demon- 
strations. We do not blame the 
‘retailers who accept these demon- 
strators. If a manufacturer 
wishes to pay the salaries of one 
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or more of the retailer’s sales- 
women, it is natural that many 
retailers will acquiesce. The wis- 
dom of letting manufacturers do 
this is open to doubt, but in the 
present argument let that point 
pass. Just now it is only the 
manufacturer that we are accus- 
ing of shortsightedness. At the 
most he can afford to put demon- 
strators in only a few hundred 
stores—mostly large stores. In 
the meantime he is doing abso- 
lutely nothing to help the 50,000 
small dealers to sell his line. He 
is giving all his advertising co- 
operation to a comparatively few 
large retailers and is doing noth- 
ing for the thousands of little 
fellows. He cannot justly expect 
much co-operation from them. 

Furthermore he is _ neglect- 
ing the consumer altogether, ex- 
cept to the extent that buyers fall 
under the influence of his oc- 
casional demonstrations. That 
this is an unsound plan of mar- 
keting we think is self-evident. It 
is unsound not because it is in- 
herently mischievous but because 
it is directed to only a small part 
of the manufacturer’s possible 
market. 





Mr. Bristley Frank D. Brist- 
Talks ley, vice - presi- 
dent of the Royal 

Frankly Baking Powder 
Company, made a statement in an 
address delivered recently before 
a convention of the West Virginia 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
which concerns every advertiser 
who sells through jobbers. 

In his capacity of Chairman of 
the Merchandising Committee of 
the American Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mr. Bristley 
for some time has been telling 
grocery jobbers some wholesome 
if not altogether palatable truths. 
The point he made in his address 
is one that is not new, but, strange 
to say, it is a point that has not 
received the attention that it de- 
serves, 

For several years there hasbeen 
almost constant complaint on the 
part of wholesale grocers that 
their cost of doing business is 
increasing and that the margins 
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allowed them by advertisers. is 
hardly sufficient to cover this cost 
of doing business. There seemed 
to be more or less truth in this 
contention of the wholesalers. 
When their costs are taken as a 
whole and compared with the 
margin allowed them by manufac- 
turers as a whole, there does not 
seem to be sufficient leeway for 
the wholesalers. 

Mr. Bristley, however, threw an 
illuminating spotlight on this con- 
troversy. In commenting on the 
tendency of wholesalers to go into 
the ‘manufacturing business on 
their own account by putting out 
private brands, Mr. Bristley said 
that wholesalers had the undoubt- 
ed right to do this, but that he 
did not think that the cost of 
manufacturing, advertising, pro- 
moting and selling these private 
brands should be charged to other 
manufacturers’ brands, for which 
the wholesaler is performing only 
the service of a distributor. Mr. 
Bristley also said that unknown 
and unestablished brands of mer- 
chandise on which the wholesale 
and retail grocer must create and 
maintain a demand should pay a 
larger profit than brands on which 
the manufacturer creates and 
maintains the demand. This 
point is well taken. 

So far as we know most whole- 
salers do not segregate, in their 
accounting, the costs of selling 
their own private brands and the 
costs of selling manufacturers’ 
brands. Obviously it is more ex- 
pensive for them to sell their own 
brands on which they must do all 
of the promotion. Therefore they 
should figure separate costs on 
these brands of their own, and 
not bunch all costs together. The 
average well-advertised brand in 
the grocery trade does not carry 
the cost of selling for the whole- 
saler that an unknown or private 
brand carries. Hence it is cer- 
tainly unfair for the jobber to ex- 
pect the manufacturer with a big 
demand to have to bear the cost 
of selling the jobber’s own brand. 

Perhaps a better bookkeeping 
system in the wholesale grocery 
business might be the beginning 
of better relations between job- 
bers and manufacturers. 
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This is neither 
ns Fa the time nor the 


place for a dis- 
More Work cussion of the 


merits or demerits of the immi- 
gration legislation about which we 
have heard so much during the 
last few weeks. However, the de- 
bate in Congress has brought out 
certain statements so economically 
unsound that advertisers can 
hardly afford to overlook them. 

One senator advised strongly 
against “bringing in new mouths 
to feed” because he feared busi- 
ness conditions were working 
along to a place where there would 
not be jobs enough to go around. 
There was a decided tendency to- 
ward lower prices, he said, and 
this inevitably would reduce wages 
to a place where workers would 
be forced to strike. The outcome 
was sure to be general business 
disaster—and so on, ad infinitum. 

Without in the least question- 
ing the sincerity of the senator, 
we may be permitted to remark 
that he has overlooked the vital 
and important principle that work 
makes work. It no means 
necessarily follows that lower 
prices are going to mean a smaller 
net profit and radically lower 
wages. Advertising can be util- 
ized to increase the sales volume 
to a place where lower manufac- 
turers’ prices can actually mean 
more money for the producer than 
could be brought in under the 
higher scale. This would result in 
more merchandise being sold and 
more jobs instead of fewer. When 
a new job is created and a man 
hired to fill it, there automatically 
appears another buyer for the va- 
rious classes of merchandise re- 
quired by the average person or 
in the average home. 

Work can produce work. Sales 
can bring about still more sales. 
Restricting production or keeping 
people out of the country is by no 
means going to solve the problem 
if prices take a very decided drop. 
What is needed is more selling— 
a greater distribution volume. 
Lower prices ought to be an aid, 
rather than a detriment, in bring- 
ing this about. If advertising 
backed by lower prices can in- 
crease volume so as to make the 
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net profit actually higher—which 
it can—then why so much running 
up of distress signals? What the 
country’s business needs right now 
is more confidence in tried and 
true business principles. 


The recent con- 
Tennis and troversy in ten- 
Business jis circles seems 


to illustrate a state of. mind which 
is curious to say the least. 

A month after President 
Coolidge and the ambassadors of 
most of the leading nations of the 
world made the drawings for the 
Davis Cup Matches, which have 
done so much to promote inter- 
national friendship, one of Amer- 
ica’s best players resigned from the 
competition of the cup. 

William T. Tilden, the cham- 
pion, was told by the Amateur 
Rules Committee that he was 
“capitalizing his skill by writing 
for the newspapers” and thus was 
exerting a bad influence on the 
younger generation of players. 
His immediate resignation from 
the team followed. 

Tilden plays tennis because he 
enjoys it, and writes about it be- 
cause he writes well, and there is 
naturally a demand for the opin- 
ions of an expert. It is some- 
what of a mystery why this action 
makes him a professional in the 
eyes of the Rules Committee while 
men who are employed as sales- 
men in sporting goods stores be- 
cause of their tennis reputation 
maintain their amateur standing. 

There are still some business 
men who refuse to let their asso- 
ciates write about the business of 
which they are a part. A man 
works out a new plan in selling 
which produces results. He wants 
to give other men the benefit of his 
experience. But someone in the 
organization objects to his writing 
about it. 

With important officers of the 
most progressive manufacturing 
concerns in America exchanging 
ideas for the benefit of industry 
as a whole, a broadminded policy 
which has undoubtedly been an 
important influence in building 


American trade, it is curious that 
in some few quarters the other 
attitude still persists. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 






J. B. MOoserty 


Real Estate Loan \ 
Officer \ 
MERCANTILE ‘TRUST 
CoMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Using 
Extension fMlagasine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Pacific Coast’ Representatives 

Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MAY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 





tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews..... 126 828,341 
Atlantic Monthly....... 111 24,923 
World’s Work......... 111 24,864 
i eS Oe eee 99 22,288 
Og Een er 84 18,984 
Sa 49 10,976 
Current Opinion........ 41 9,238 
ee ree 30 6,832 
Street & Smith Comb.... 29 6,592 
Cvergeedy’s ....cecevece 25 5,790 
Our World............ 24 5,572 
ge ee 23 5,348 
ED (SNES ¥0:0's:da scenes 19 4,256 
a rer 18 4,200 
RS oe 16 3,675 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

PEON kon s00cnee 403 57,658 
ee Ee 305 43,710 
Cosmopolitan .......... 225 32,240 
Rr ee 216 30,984 
True Romances........ 214 30,675 
Physical Culture....... 189 27,054 
PE + cs0vcketapee 161 23,056 
American Boy.........: 111 22,200 
ES rrr 136 =. 119,483 
Motion Picture Magazine 124 17,812 
True Confessions........ 122 =817,500 
Hearst’s International... 117 16,737 
NB en Rene 4 87 12,500 
MS ETRE. ccccvcccccs 65 11,071 
MOE. wcccpocseadeedece 70 10,080 
Screenland ....cccccces 68 9,833 
Elks Magazine.......... 63 9,647 
Picture Play... ...csse0- 65 9,385 
Real Life... ..cccscccces 65 9,353 
Metropolitan ........... 57 8,185 
Boys’ Magazine......... 27 4,695 
a, Oe eae 12 = 2,902 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)......- 726 114,787 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 564 95,976 
Good Housekeeping... .. 513 73,434 
Pictorial Review........ 304 60,930 


Harper’s Bazar......... 360 60,585 
Woman’s Home Comp... 338 57,604 


McCall’s ......s0e+eeee 250 42,593 
Delineator .....-e++++> 185 31,530 
Designer .....-++++e+0% 162 27,628 


Hollands ©.......-0--+++ 132 24,965 
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TRAVEL 
in good company 


via. FORBES 


You will travel in good com- 
pany to the executive market 
of America via the advertis- 
ing pages of Forbes. You 
will have the following busi- 
ness leaders as fellow travel- 
lers—passenger list alphabeti- 
cally arranged — continued 
from the April 10th issue: 


S. W. Straus & Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 
Swift & Co. 


Tabulating Machine Division 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tobey & Kirk 

U. G. I. Contracting Company 
Utilities Securities Company 
Wagner Electric Corporation 
Western Electric Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
The White Company 

Willys Overland Inc. 


—to be continued. 


When are you going to get 
aboard? 


Write for rates 
and accommodations 


FORBES 


Member of A. B. C. 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Eastern Manager 
FRANK H. BURNS 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CIRCULATION 


and 


LINEAGE 


Tell the Story 
of the 


New HAVEN 
REGISTER 


And Its Commanding 
Lead Over All Other Papers 
in the Field 


Circulation more than DOUBLE 
that of any other New Haven 
paper. More than 40,000 people 
BUY the Register every night. 


91% is within 10 miles of New 
Haven City Hall. 


REGISTER TOTAL 
FOR 1923 


11,331,981 Lines 


A lead over next 
nearest paper of 


4,323,458 Lines 


THE REGISTER LEAD 
In Detail 


1,717,583 lines Local 

1,345,503 lines National 

1,260,372 lines Classified 
advertising 








RNew Haven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago 
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Columns Lines 


Modern Priscilla....... 146 24,820 
People’s Home Journal.. 103 17,642 
Farmer’s Wife......... 72 =14,182 
Woman’s World........ 83 14,158 
Fashionable Dress...... 63 10,836 
The Household......... 51 9,762 
People’s Popular Monthly 45 8,694 
| 46 7,932 
GREE, Gio occas caste 51 7,293 
Mother’s-Home. Life... .. 30 5,151 
Today’s Housewife..... 25 4,256 


Mess.ofSacredHeart( Pg.) 17 3,848 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 


House & Garden....... 621 98,184 
Town & Country (2 is.) 567 95,377 
Country Life <2... 487 81,816 
SN ov gives atane 311 49,188 
SS) eee 272 40,057 
House Beautiful........ 252 38,925 
Field & Stream........ 246 35,258 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 156 34,944 
Br en ee 228 32,685 
Normal Instructor...... 180 30,627 
Popular Science Monthly 205 29,332 
Nation’s Business....... 183 26,950 
Arts & Decoration...... 151 25,494 
Outers’ Recreation..... 168 24,085 
Popular Radio (Pg.)... 102 22,857 
EE Sirti ato widis hance 140 20,608 
World Traveler......... 133 19,569 
Cuties: TAl6... <<<. 0000 132 = 18,890 
Science & Invention..... 127 = 18,728 
Scientific American..... 109 = 18,584 
Garden Magazine....... 111 17,094 
International Studio..... 119 16,954 
National Sportsman..... 111 15,875 
DE | 5inb:6 v'00:6 5.05460 98 15,590 
Forest & Stream......- 89 12,770 
a Ee 79 = 12,506 
OR 6505.4 cKe dope 84 12,056 
Extension Magazine..... 51 8,831 
NNO -Aiccadueso swine 53 7,685 
Association Men........ 50 7,077 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.).. 353 61,940 
Canadian Home Journal 158 27,736 
WesternHomeMon.(Apr.) 141 25,531 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 80 11,550 


APRIL WEEKLIES 


April 1-6 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 586 99,680 
American Weekly.... 88 24,244 
Literary Digest...... 123 18,639 
Radio Digest......... 51 9,692 
ee Sea ee ee 55 7,943 
yg er 43 7,372 











Chics 
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Congress Turns 
to Physical Culture 


Realizing that their life is confining and prejudicial 
to health, a group of prominent Senators and Repre- 
sentatives recently invited Bernarr Macfadden, pub- 
lisher of PHYSICAL CULTURE, to come to 
Washington to address them on health subjects and 
to outline a physical culture regimen that will keep 
them fit. 

Thus the physical culture idea continues to spread. 
Physical Culture Health Weeks are now an annual 
event in many of our leading cities. Two years 
ago the circulation of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
was 200,000. Today it is over 350,000—and still 
growing. 

Final forms for the July issue close May 20th. 


Physical Culture 


Macfadden Building, 1926 Broadway, New York 


Chicago , Boston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Columns 
Christian Herald..... 38 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 28 
CHEIBEEE «a ctin we < dere 28 
Youth’s Companion... . 24 
Woman’s Weekly..... 21 
American Legion W’kly 26 
a Se es 21 
aS 20 
DS RN ata eee sae 15 
New Republic......... 8 
April 7-13 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 485 
Literary Digest....... 150 
American Weekly..... 62 
05 aks thn 00s 88 
eG mee Tee 69 
Radio Digest......... 53 
New Republic........ 51 
ere ee 52 
Christian _ Herald..... : 32 
RD io 56-s cin 60 Sag oe 31 
Woman’s Weekly..... 19 
Churchman .........+ 23 
ON ee eee ee 20 


Argosy-All-Story .(Pg.) 13 
American Legion W’kly 17 
Youth’s Companion... 13 


a ee 12 
Independent ......... 9 
April 14-20 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 519 
Literary Digest....... 140 
American Weekly..... 50 
Radio Digest......... 55 
Christian Herald...... 52 
CRS So scve dees sé 43 
Nation ...... ESe-oneide 50 
OUIEEE 6 k00:009:0 3610 09 46 
Eee roe ere 41 
Youth’s'- Companion... 20 
Churchman .......... 24 
American Legion W’kly 16 
Judge .....-..- eae Pe 16 
New Republic........ 15 


Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 9 


April 21-27 
Saturday Evening Post 461 
Literary Digest....... 108 
American Weekly..., 56 


Radio Digest........- 50 
Collier’s ......cecees 54 
Forbes ....++¢ i Se 46 
Christian Herald..... 37 
Outlook ..... Feadeted 36 


SAI Seis iN see 27 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 12 
Youth’s Companion... . 13 
Judge ..---seeeeeeee 15 


Columns 


Lines 
6,545 
6,412 
4,136 
4,112 
3,889 
3,846 
3,097 
2,900 
2,182 
1,212 


Lines 
82,475 
22,900 
17,182 
13,489 
11,771 
10,049 

7,612 

7,461 

5,490 

4,517 

3,482 

3,279 

2,955 

2,918 

2,570 

2,315 

1,732 

1,287 


Lines 
88,358 
21,425 
13,840 
10,341 

8,990 

7,416 

7,035 

6,652 

5,898 

3,532 

3,402 

2,379 

2,323 

2,278 

2,212 


Lines 
78,522 
16,554 
15,556 

9,353 

9,255 

6,954 

6,411 

5,253 

3,889 

2,730 

2,334 

2,150 
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Columns Lines 


Woman’s Weekly..... 11 2,122 
1 REP er 15 2,105 
Churchman ......... 14 1,986 
American Legion W’kly 13 1,879 
New Republic........ 10 1,543 
Independent ......... 6 858 
April 28-30 Columns Lines 
I icra o.0s ose 26 3,734 
New Republic........ 11 1,653 
PRE fiw akae vcs Sees 9 1,387 
Totals for April Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 2,053 349,035 
Literary Digest....... 523 79,518 
American Weekly..... 258 70,822 
Radio Digest......... 209 39,435 
TE D540. o-eey.0.c1% 210 35,814 
Christian Herald..... 161 27,436 
SIN Din « s:0\6:0.0:0.6.5:5% 190 27,236 
a eer 155 22,247 
es a 134 20,443 
ee oS Serre 109 =: 15,356 
New Republic........ 97 14,298 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 63 14,272 
Youth’s Companion..., 72 12,293 
Charchiaa .. ss sa00:< 82 11,567 
American Legion W’kly 74 10,674 
pe ee 67 9,610 
Woman’s Weekly..... 52 9,493 
Independent .:....... 15 2,145 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI-. 
FICATIONS 

Columns _ Lines 


1.Vogue (2 issues).... 726 114,787 
2.House & Garden.... 621 98,184 
3.Ladies’ Home Journal 564 95,976 
4.Town & Country (2is.) 567 95,377 
5.Country Life........ 487 81,816 
6.Good Housekeeping... 513 73,434 
7.Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.) 353 61,940 
8.Pictorial Review..... 304 60,930 
9.Harper’s Bazar...... 360 60,585 
10.American ...... ewcesn 405. Sz,008 
11.Woman’s Home Com. 338 57,604 
12.Vanity Fair......... 311 49,188 
13.True Story...... cow 905. 43,730 
34. Meals | qc eid0e <eme - 250 42,593 
15.Radio News......... 272 40,057 
16.House Beautiful..... 252 38,925 


17.Field & Stream...... 246 35,258 
18.Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 156 34,944 


Se <7. tec ¥2 besa 228 32,685 
20.Cosmopolitan ....... 225 32,240 
21.Delineator ......... - 185 31,530 


22.Red Book........... 216 30,984 
23.True Romances...... °214 | 30,675 
24.Normal Instructor.... ‘180 30,627 
25.Popular Science Mon., 205 29,332 
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Good 
Society 


HE sort of society in 

which an advertiser finds 
himself in Current Opinion 
is suggested by the surround- 
ing reproductions. 
The fact that Current 
Opinion is successful for 
these advertisers is proof 
that all advertisers of qual- 
ity products can profitably 
use this growing medium. 


100,000 Net Paid 
Guaranteed 


COPINION 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 




















1924 1923 1922 1921 Totals 

Maclean’s (2 Apr. issues)..... 61,940 51,634 46, 36,925 196,554 
occ ccceecceccesees 57,65 54,427 39,261 39,462 190,808 

of Reviews........... 28,341 29,898 30,949 30,390 119,578 
Payee! I igi 0, sie'e'aie wake one nd he sree 119,502 
SO SE x . ,018 30,733 118,839 

World’s I 5 bac wry:s o'oamnok »864 28,980 26,379 29,344 109,567 
Atlantic Monthly ............ 24,923 9379 25,605 26,095 104,002 
SE cevi de.scesecces-s 32,240 25,605 21,031 21,147 100,023 
a tidy ithe. Keiv'e cd's. sine 22,288 23,731 24,780 26,955 97,754 
Photoplay er rere er 23,056 21,879 17,511 17,657 80,103 
rican SE ia itn '410:6. ane aos 22,200 19,000 18,200 19,074 78,474 
ee eee 18,984 19,656 18,732 20,972 8,344 

UNSCt ese eeeeeereceeeeees 19,483 19,270 17,012 21,707 77,472 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 17,812 8,339 13,598 14,014 63,763 
Century OREN er 10,976 16,856 14,126 83 60,788 
Hearst’s International ....... *16,737 *13,001 14, 11,271 55,996 
Boys’ Life Pea eeell-sc0ceees 11,071 10,28 10,462 13,674 45,487 

etropolitan A *8,185 *12,891 *10,616 12,797 44,489 
ee EE EN 6 eiss ov ccc eve 6,832 9,744 9,632 10,063 36,271 
Current Opinion Seale sa6evewse 9,238 10,805 7,441 5,340 32,824 
pO ae *2,902 *8,715 *6,864 11,023 29,504 
Boys’ Magazine faaibéNeeacese 4,695 4,930 6,844 38. 23,851 
RTE, aha vosa 5 p'ataceko 60:6 6.6 6: 5,348 4,900 3,541 6,972 20,761 
ENE Sooo gd 5 -s.2e. *5:790  *3,813  *1,500 33954 15,057 

*New size. 493,601 5,762 450,897 459,551 1,899,811 

WOMEN’ Ss MAGAZINES 

ve eC I sic 6006 ee 114,787 103,038 79,261 84,248 381,334 
ies’ Home Journal........ 95,976 84,714 70,123 67,064 317,877 
tai Housekeeping .......... 73,434 70, 253 49,987 48,436 242,110 
OT Raa 60,585 50,416 41,423 43,968 196,392 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 57,604 45,462 29,532 38,420 181,018 
Pictorial Review ..........+. 60,930 46,660 37,714 29,103 174,407 
) yy eee er *42,593 39,463 25,025 22,876 129,957 
SINE 55-5 'ciic'n'40'0'9 00's.000:0:0 31,530 29,361 24,873 27,831 113,595 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. 27,628 24,238 19,417 23,730 95,013 
Modern Priscilla ...........-. 24,820 18,734 17,921 18,319 79,794 
People’s Home Journal........ 17,642 17,305 12,240 13,600 60,787 
Woman’s World ...........-. 14,158 15,286 13,959 11,684 55,087 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 8,694 11,165 8,631 7,327 35,817 
SE ea tncss <x 7,932 9,010 7,055 6,387 30,384 
Today’s Housewife .......... *4,256 *4,480 a = 6,499 $15,235 
Mother’s-Home Life ........-- *5,151 *6,509 3,370 + $15,030 

*New size. tTwo magazines 647,720 094 450,531 449,492 2,123,837 

now combined. X Issue not Published. tases a tThree year total. 

‘own & Country............ $96,049 183,614 $68,041 171,477 319,171 
eel | | = — hie 98,184 78,485 58,718 38,923 274,310 
ener * i: AEDES ee SS 81,816 63,066 48,475 48,310 241,667 
ee Seer 49,188 45,214 41,164 33,524 169,090 
Popular Mechanics ......... 34,944 32,648 33,992 35,392 136,976 
— Dy MNES Sian tins asrescs Py} rh 4 pe yd ered tt 

Beautiful 0.20.20... 38.925 30,989 27,681 += 24,461 ~=—«122,056 
House, Recreation ........--- 24,085 27,698 one shoes otas 
Popular 3 ming "“Monthiy eee 29,332 27,015 "oon “4 aes 
Hastes'a Darmees »-.++--++: 263e teor=sig7o8«=«ie.622—72'902 
National Sporteman .....---- 13ers te's46«=«d6s369. «2098972602 
ee © Berne ++ ~ne ers 1e7e0 ««18'099«=«d6177—=«13'643 «(8809 
Outdoor Life .....-..++-++++ 18,890 gs 10509 18621 rs 
GRRE oh cass ees €0.00 0 8049:04.0 -15:390 wt 9 #9604 12, 730 $5°39 
Scientific American .......-- 18,584 14,479 4 .t § eat rene 
Forest & Stream.......-+-++++ 12,770 15,873 » ’ 

New size, Two issues. 647,853. 588,057 482,235. 466,809 2,184,954 

+Three weekly issues. thon a, 5 wry? an Sabie ‘ 

Phe’: 349,038 304,356 +272,847 230,667 1,156,905 

fener ines cathe ve gas 81,612 78,386 $86,972 326.488 

American Weekly .-.-------- 420832 "2432 ‘ae'sao ‘31'216 114-224 

Collier's ioc ee cece os la SRR fe 
go) haat ees S53 7:436 «16,872 : ; K 

Christian Meek: oes 39'247 «20;539 «| 16,455 «19/868 79,109 

Baeetees steers 11,533 $5,364 $8,356 34, "863 





¢Five issues. 621,718 
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2,185,510 





GRAND TOTALS. . .2,410,892 


2,233,074 1,906,147 
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E At 8 o'clock every afternoon, i 
4 visitors at the offices of the Mac- is 
4 fadden Publications witness an i 
+ unusual procedure. ts 
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At this hour nearly every 
member of our organization goes 
through a series of setting-up exer- 
cises under the direction of an 
expert physical culture instructor. 
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This practice is now being fol- 
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3 lowed by many other institutions ie 
i ° ° Ye 
2 that realize the value of applying is 
a7 4 the teachings of physical culture to ie 
, »)| . . ih 
1667 1 their own business. Ne 
1 Ue : 
, 4 . + # 
,360 ») . ‘a 
360 , Such is the widespread appre- i 
on 4 ciation of the doctrines Mr. Mac- Hs 
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104 4 fadden has preached for more than hg 
902 2 . S 
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1602 : a generation r 
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‘aa }| MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ff 
458 4 Macfadden Building, New York City Na 
224 1 True Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly ue 
oe 4 Physical Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World He 
109 4 True Romances Dance Lovers Muscle Builder 1 
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The Little 





EADERS of the Classroom 
who are going to the London 
convention will be interested in 
the following graphic notes of 
first-hand experience by Benjamin 
Jefferson, author of the Milline, 
and advertising manager of Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago, which the 
Schoolmaster has just received: 
“My recent brief paper on Paris 
in Printers’ INK brought me a 
number of inquiries, several of 
which were in regard to London. 
“One correspondent said he was 
‘just. rarin’ to go!’ I hope he 
may make the trip. It will not 
only broaden his viewpoint but it 
will bring him a great physical 
benefit. 

“This advertising man. wished 
particularly to know of the cost 
of comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions for himself and wife. I 
found a typical English hotel in 
the neighborhood of Hyde Park 
Corners (there are several there), 
where for myself and wife I ob- 
tained a comfortable room. with 
breakfast for twenty-one shillings 
a day. This little hotel served 
an excellent dinner at a cost of 
four shillings. You can find no 
better fish anywhere, even in the 
most gorgeous city restaurants. 

* 


“There are seventy-two main 
lines of buses in London, and one 
can view from a bus top a pano- 
rama of life that is fascinating 
in the highest degree. As one 
jogs along the Strand atop a Lon- 
don bus he passes a long line of 
the finest retail stores in the 
world. The show windows do not 
compare with the best we have 
upon Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
State Street, Chicago, but ex- 
amples of superlative handicraft 
abound on every hand. The pride 
in long ancestry is very evident 
and to an American a source of 
keen interest. The English prove 
that it is possible for a business 
to remain in the hands of its 
founders and their descendants for 
100 or even 200 years. Presently, 
as we rumble on, the character of 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


the stores change and we come 
into the fringe of the fashionable 
district. Here and there a whole- 
sale firm or warehouse. Then we 
spy our first advertising agency 
sign. In another block they begin 
to appear thick and fast. And on 
each side of the street are signs 
bearing the names of provincial 
newspapers. 

“Then, as Ludgate Circus appears 
in the foreground, we find our- 
selves in Advertising Land. The 
thoroughfare is alive with names 
known far and wide in the realm 
of publicity. A score of Ameri- 
can publishers thrust their signs 
upon us from various heights and 
angles. The narrow cross streets, 
some of. them mere lanes, are 
alive with advertising activities 
and almost any advertiser might 
feel that here is a vast machine 
capable of efficient work, ready 
and waiting to his hand. 


“The London daily papers are 
very different from ours. The 
first page is usually classified ad- 
vertising—mostly real estate. Here 
and there on the inside pages a 
few liquor, tobacco and patent 
medicine display advertisements. 
On other pages a number of re- 
tail store announcements, nearly 
all of them appeals to gain, and 
looking for all the world like 
pages from mail-order catalogues 
torn out bodily and jammed into 
the newspaper. Finally a great 
many steamship, railroad and re- 
sort cards. 

* * 

“Prominent among the announce- 
ments was one of the firm of 
Selfridge and Company. Mr. 
Selfridge was formerly a Chi- 
cagoan and the manager of Mar- 
shall Field and Company’s retail 
establishment. Mr. Selfridge was 
a pioneer in American department 
store advertising of the finest type. 
His rule was to have all the Field 
advertisement proofs placed on his 
desk each morning. Then, no mat- 
ter how great his other cares for 
the day might be, he would take 
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CE 
A Touring Car Individualized by Gomningham 


Even rae Curnawonam Tounme Can is suggestive of that 

same superateention to detail that is characteristic of all 

Cunningham models 

The car is shing close to the ground like the lithe body of 

2 coursing greyhound. The lines are clean-cut. The fenders 

are broad and sweeping There's a wonderful. appealing 
RATE  beautyabour the entire car that isb dx sph 
macaet And beneath its bonnet — ninety horse-power that smiles at 
San ecedoek. hills and that makes the gear shift lever a mere starting unit. 
Secnieerseas May we show you to what extent it has been posible to 
Ainenen” ™ — INDIVIDUALIZE this car? 

JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO 
Ernahied 8g8 











Gun ningham 


COACH-WORK CUSTOM-BUILT EXCLUSIVELY 








le oi seo tates 





Our success in achievingr a technique, of? 
such fineness ad. would reflect, Cunningham 
car ‘ultraness” and yet print perfectly> i. 
typical of the work of our staff 


HAVE YOU A TASK CALLING FOR ART WITH «., 
THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF CHARACTERo? 


CAVANAGH. & BENSINGER 


120 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


drt, for Advertiing® , 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Government Statement, Six 

s Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 





It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
Perse Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
eee. Calif. 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 

PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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time to write in little personal 
touches. But here was a Selfridge 
and Company advertisement set in 
very small type, illustrated only 
by generic line drawings, and mak- 
ing its appeal solely upon the 
basis of price. 
* * * 

“But it is in outdoor advertising 
that the British excel. London is 
a riot of color with its red-and- 
green buses and with every bus 
ablaze with advertisements large 
enough to be visible a block. Tires, 
newspapers, soaps, liquors, tobacco, 
department stores, American ar- 
ticles, fountain pens, and 100 
other things are impressed on the 
public mind by the most lavish 
use of huge Gothic letters. Or, 
here and there, giant reproduc- 
tions of English handwriting. 
The otherwise dull streets become 
a carnival of color, and I do not 
blame advertisers for aspiring to 
flag the attention of the public by 
1,000 mbving signs. 

“Popularity brings perfection. 
The general use of decalcomania 
advertisement signs on the win- 
dows of train cars and buses in 
Europe has resulted in a product 
that for brilliancy of color and 
general effectiveness leaves little 
to be desired. The work seems to 
be very durable, too, for I saw 
few cards showing evidence of 
wear. These signs, of course, are 
used on the inside of the window 
so that passengers looking out may 
be struck with the gay illustra- 
tions. They form a supplemental 
service to the regulation car card. 

“The English advertiser is fond 
of a play upon words. This shows 











CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 









CALL IN 


“SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO - a ie MONTREAL: 275 ci Stew. 
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Attention: Advertisers! 


PRINTERS’ INK of April 10 carried the following ad- 
vertisement, which brought many orders and inquiries, and 
this insertion is made by way of explanation: 


“A SCRIBE” 


“In the early days of civilization ‘a scribe’ was the ad- 
vertising man of his time. He was a public writer. The 
advertising men and women of today are public writers, 
who, like the scribes of old, write for the public welfare. 
The scribe, or advertising man, is not only a wise man, 
but a seer who peers into the future. 

“T have just written an original, interesting, and instruc- 
tive book of 28,000 words, entitled: 


“SPIRITUAL HISTORY AND DESTINY” 


which goes a little deeper into the subjects of advertising, 
commerce, etc., than any book has ever gone. It takes away 
dominant autocracy, and clothes the advertiser with Chris- 
tian authority, and his readers with eager receptivity. 
Price $5.00, by mail.” 

The real object of this book is to increase and encourage 
advertising, to give a better understanding of advertising, 
and to emphasize the educational advantages afforded 
humanity in general by advertising, buying and selling. 

In all forms of advertising it is necessary to make either 
a thing, a place, or a person, the subject of the advertising. 
All are agreed that some supreme force, creator, or in- 
telligence, is responsible for our existence and for all things, 
and that it operates lawfully, orderly, and scientifically. 

The professions we serve are, above all, aware of this. 
My book presents the basic rule whereby this fundamental 
fact may be employed in advertising, buying and selling. 

I have placed one of the south middle states of our nation 
in the foreground, and harked back to first principles, in 
order that advertising managers, copy writers, and their 
assistants in all lines, who write for the public, may do 
so with their virgin minds unadulterated by local or foreign 
elements that are un-American. 

Any one who orders this book may have his money back 
without a question if at the end of thirty days he is dis- 
satisfied with it. Address all orders to 


E. E. SUTHERLAND 
Story Building Los Angeles, California 
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Havana— 


the most progressive 
city in the tropics. The 
gateway to the wonder- 
ful market of Cuba. 


THE HAVANA POST 


is the only English daily 
newspaper—and English 
_ is the language of BIG 
BUSINESS. 
Write for data and rates. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 
United States Representatives 
New York Chicago 























ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER 


An opportunity for someone 
having experience in a spe- 
cialty line. He must be ex- 
ceptionally energetic and able 
to show a record of success. 
We have in mind a man about 
thirty. Write, giving complete 
data and salary expected. 
DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 


Company, INc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


One of our accounts requires 
the services of a high-grade 
men’s wear advertising man- 
ager. Previous experience big 
city work essential. Describe 
career fully first letter. Confi- 
dence assured. 

Sales Manager, Jacob Miller’s 
Sons Co., 16th & Reed Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that levity is a strong natural 
characteristic. Ben Franklin owed 
the early success of his Almanac 
to his levity in predicting the death 
of a rival. 
reads: 


“DON’T GET RUN DOWN, 
USE 4 


One English sign 


“This under the picture of an 
old gentleman who has evidently 
had an automobile accident. A 
nation that enjoys levity is on 
the way to becoming a land of 
philosophers.” 

e # * 


Every time that the School- 
master has been in a drug store 
during the last few months, he 
asked the proprietor or one of 
the salesmen what effect the in- 
creased advertising of tooth- 
brushes was having on the sale 
of these products. While denti- 
frices of all kinds have been ad- 
vertised in ever-increasing num- 
bers for several years, until 
recently the Prophylactic was 
about the only tooth-brush that 
had been given the benefit of 
consistent advertising support. 
During the last couple’ of 
years, however, the Dr. West 
tooth-brush, the Owen’s tooth- 
brush and the Albright tooth- 
brush have entered the advertis- 
ing lists. 

When advertising competition 
develops in an industry that has 
long had only one conspicuous 
advertiser, it is interesting to note 
what happens. The Schoolmas- 
ter’s curiosity was piqued. Hence 
his miniature investigation. In 
each case, the druggist was asked 
what effect this new advertising 
was having on Prophylactic sales. 
That question led on to others 
and in a few minutes the whole 
tooth-brush situation, as it existed 
in that store, would be revealed. 
The net of the information given 
out is this: All of the stores 
said that Prophylactic was selling 
as well as ever. Several drug- 
gists admitted that its sales were 
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Going to London: ? 


You will need these two 
WHEARY TRUNKS 





Wheary “Steamer” 
Wardrobe 


for use in stateroom or in the “hold.” 
Carries 6 to 8 suits, space for dress 
shirts, hats, shoes, patented sealing de- 
vice for Government Customs. 


The “‘Karimore”’ 


specially built for stateroom use — fits 
under berth. Immense packing capac- 
ity—40 inches long, 13 inches high, 22% 
inches wide. 


ERE are two models of 
Wheary Trunks that adver- 
tising men and women will need 
when going to the Convention. If 
you value comfort and appearance, 
don’t go to London without them. 

Don’t get too large or too heavy 
trunks—compactness is what 
you need. 

There are 50 models and sizes 
of Wheary Trunks moderately 
priced—sold by leading luggage 
shops and department stores. 
Write us—for helpful information. 


WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 











o “America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 
TRUNKS 





WHEARY Trunks 














196 
Want More Sales? 


One of our clients (New 
England) keeps a big plant 
busy entirely through orders 
received from our direct 
mail advertising. We give 
him the same good work 
that produced $1,000,000 
business for a New York 
department store from a 
$3400 campaign. 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Woolworth Building, New York City 








Selective 


Personnel Service 


INCORPORATED 
(Agency) 

N_ organization specializing in the 

selection of men and women quali- 
fied for itions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries. 

A service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients. 

No Charge to Employers 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 





! YOU i 
Furnish the Slides 


We get your dealers 
to display them 


At Their Expense 
] Let Us Tell You How 














STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W 48 »St.. New York 
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increasing. At the same time the 
Schoolmaster found that the sales 
of the newly advertised brushes 
are good—in some instances re- 
markable. One small druggist 
said that he had sold seven Dr. 
West’s brushes the morning of 
the Schoolmaster’s visit. 

Where, then, is this new busi- 
ness coming from? Part of it 
is coming out of the sales of 
unbranded brushes or the drug- 
gist’s own brand. In days gone 
by you will recall that when you 
bought a tooth-brush, the drug- 
gist passed you out a_ wicker 
basket filled with a miscellaneous 
brush assortment. The chances 
are that you ran your fingers over 
the bristles of most of the lot 
before making a selection. One 
druggist told the Schoolmaster 
that he had not made a sale out 
of this basket for months. Other 
druggists said that it was be- 
coming increasingly difficult to 
sell unbranded brushes. Even 
the branded kind that are un- 
boxed are handicapped. 

But the biggest end of the in- 
crease in the tooth-brush business 
is coming from people who did 
not have the tooth-brush habit 
before. Despite all the dentifrice 
advertising that has been done, 
considerably less than half of the 
country’s population gives daily 
attention to oral hygiene. That 
leaves a market of more than 
50,000,000 persons for the tooth- 
brush manufacturers. There can 
still be a good increase in the 
number of brush advertisers 
before competition becomes any- 
thing but helpful. 

That is usually the way it hap- 


V4 A.B.C. Est. 1873 S{ 





CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 





and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
Ne ber manufactured in U.S. A. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


announce the appointment 
of Mr. Chas. A. Long, Jr., 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as 


their representative for 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, 
who will serve advertisers 
from sketch to the com- 
plete product in the litho- 
graphing of Posters (1 to 24 
sheet), Broadsides, Win- 
dow Cutouts, Streamers, 
Enlarged Advertisements. 
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pens. In an under-developed in- 


dustry, the more advertisers there 
Some Manufacturer, are the better it is for all con- 
Publishing House or cerned. The more there are the 


ae quicker will the unexplored mar- 
Advertising Agency ket be blazed. Even in the case 


in aah ‘dil ais) dhtaetbciiieeas of a fairly well-developed indus- 



























































advertising promotion man will be try such as the automobile busi- 
interested in this advertisement. ness, to have a large number of 
7 Such a come one of Troven oe competitors advertising seems to 
ity—now employed as vertising soe 
Manager for a Business Publication have the effect of driving the 
of national circulation—is seeking a saturation bugaboo farther and 
connection affording greater oppor- farther into the distance. 
tunities. pam % 
Full details will be given to those 4 y « 
who address Business-Paper Campaign for 
“R.,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink Blackhawk Wrenches 
The American Grinder Manufacturing C 
“f Company, we yet = —s - 
a campaign on its ackhaw ine o E 
MULTIGRAPH RIBBONS welded socket wrenches in hardware c 
. RE-IN and automotive businéss papers. ‘This ¥ 
Que process costs enty advertising will be directed by Klau- V 
e AB p-™ wilt Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., advertis- v 
convince you that it ing agency of that city. } 
Is the best Re-Inking you can buy. POS es { 
Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense Pierce-Arrow Reports Profit = 
IR, Poms emo oi ah 24 City The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- ; 
° 3 pany, Buffalo, for the quarter ended r 
March 31, reports net income of $78,- y 
729, after charges, depreciation, etc.. F 
This compares with a net income of - 
National Miller $105,058 in the first three months of 
1923, and losses of $25,226, and $489,- w 
Established 1895 ot oa = corresponding periods of T 
Monthly Business and Technical 1922 and 1921, , P 
. . the Flour, Feed ——- d 
and Cereal Mills, The only A. B. C. ‘ " ‘ 7 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. Plan Direct-Mail Campaign 
600 W. Jesteon Bird. Chtenge for Hoffman Watches N 
i ie mt maker rR atege : 
hd bed ° ew York, informs Printers’ INK that - 
Mailing Lists it recently registered the word “Fiat” 
Will help you increase sales | for use in trade-marking some of its 
Send for FREE catalog | Watches, and that at the present time, a T 
showing details covering | direct-mail campaign to reach new cus- ti 
 egcelive scoatteess, Oniate tomers is contemplated. lis 
and prices are given on thou- ocaleitiaieiaaal, ’ fz 
sands of different Mailing Lists at 
99% SUARANTEED 57 each Retail Grocers to Meet at m 
‘ 


The twenty-séventh annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, will be held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on June 16, 17, 18 and 19. 





Ross-Gould Co. 3%". St. Louis Los Angeles < 





Wachusett Shirt Company 
Appoints G. W. Jones 


George W. Jones has been appointed 
advertising manager, in charge of sales 
promotion work, of the Wachusett Shirt 
Company, Leominster, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘“Prrnters’ Inx’’ cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds. First class work; real ser- 
vice; .country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printers—An exceptional opportunity to 
procure a 37 x 52 good, substantial two 
revolution press at a bargain, awaits 
you. Immediate removal necessary. 
Phone 3970 Beekman. 











LINOTYPER with three machines and 
assortment of type faces desires to 
combine with live Publisher, Printer 
or Monotyper or space with same. 
Address Box 655, care Printers’ Ink. 


I have a first-class mail-order book 
proposition. Book of the highest 
class and of almost universal appeal. 
Actually out and selling. Need ad- 
ditional capital to make the most of 
a good thing. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


We need aggressive sales representa- 
tion for the new Stenpho Steel Sign. 
This sign is beyond competition and can 
be made up in any design and any colors 
in lots of 25 or more. Write The Stenpho 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 








$1000 TO INVEST 
with services. Prefer small, active agency. 
Thorough, practical experience EVERY 
phase, including Copy, Mechanics, ALL 
details. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale 


Multicolor and Universal Printing Press. 
Perfect condition. Sacrifice. No deal- 
ers. Address Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 


UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES— 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Three-fold income—subscriptions, adver- 
tisements, patterns; already well estab- 
lished. Highly rated by advertisers and 
fashion authorities; capital desired for 
expansion; man with vision and a mini- 
mum of $15,000 can get in on ground 

floor. Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 


































Have You a 
Publishing Idea? 


We are in a position to 
launch a good new idea in the 
publishing field either to the 
public or in certain trade or 
industrial fields, such as a 
syndicated house-organ, syn- 
dicated trade-booklets, broad- 
sides, etc. We will be glad to 
consider proposals along this 
line, guaranteeing an ade- 
quate interest to the indi- 
vidual offering the idea. 

Box 656, Printers’ Ink 





























Wanted—Young man with several years’ 
practical advertising experience and good 
knowledge of copy, art ‘work, engraving 
and printing, to act as assistant in adver- 
tising department of pharmaceutical and 
toilet goods house. Write fully to 
Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 


LEADING Automobile Publication has 
ng for man having some writing 
ability, who is versed in specification and 
statistical work. Technical training would 
be advantageous. Position rmanent. 
Salary moderate to start. Advancement 
depends on effort. Address Box 681, P. I. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE who can 
sell advertising and is ambitious to con- 
nect importantly with decidedly novel do- 
mestic trade paper. Interview in Chicago 
week of 18th. Mail particulars and refer- 
ences. Business Equipment Publishing 
Company, 320 Broadway, New York City. 


AGGRESSIVE SIGN SALESMEN 
are offered an unusual opportunity by 
the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Stenpho Process Metal Signs in terri- 
tories not now aaeaeeny covered. 
Stenpho Signs are made by a_ new 
process and are beyond competition. 
For particulars write The Stenpho Co., 











Dayton, Ohio. 

















Publisher wants careful and 
experienced reader competent 
to judge merits of manu- 
scripts offered for book pub- 
lication. Manuscripts repre- 
sent fiction only. Address Box 
P. Q. R., 654, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman and Executive 
can get up to sixth interest for cash in 
established house-organ business if he has 
ability to close contracts with high-grade 
retail merchants and help increase vol- 
ume of this profitable business. Write or 
wire experience. Eddenroth Corporation, 
6751 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 





Young Man 


Advertising salesman, splendid opportu- 
nity for live wire, ary. Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., 1926 Broadway (sixth 
floor), New York City. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a young man around thirty who has 
imagination, initiative, ambition and_en- 
ergy, in a State Bank in New York City, 
whose resources are around five million 
dollars. Banking experience not essential 
but will be of some assistance. Our 
Business Extension Department needs 
the above type of man for the developing 
of business from its present customers 
and prospective customers for its Com- 
mercial, Savings, Foreign, Vaults and 
Investments Departments. This is not 
a manager’s job but a real job for a real 
worker who can take complete charge of 
this department. If you are the man or 
know such a man communicate with 
President, Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Service Salesman 


We have an opening for an ambi- 
tious young man who thoroughly 
understands the fundamentals of 

advertising. We are pro- 
Seoare of high-grade advertising 
services for department stores. 
Permanent connection. Salary and 
bonus basis. e work involves 
almost continuous traveling and 
should appeal especially to an 
wamnetiel man. If you believe 
you can meet our requirements, 
qualify for interview by letter 
only. Appointments will made 
for week of May 12th. Century 
Advertising Service, Inc., 244 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISING MAN 

We have a good position for a man to 
sell advertising plans to local advertisers 
in Detroit. Applicant should be about 
35 years of age and know a deal 
about aavertising of all kinds and about 
business generally. A thorough knowl- 
edge of retail and department store 
conditions is particularly desirable. 

This opportunity offers a permanent 
connection with a prosperous institution, 
pleasant and congenial surroundings and 
a most attractive future. We want a 
man who is alert, industrious and de- 
pendable with plenty of “fight”? in his 
system, In answeri please give in 
detail all previous business experiences, 

lary ex) |, age, references and any 
other information of interest or value 
to us. Box 659, Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced Business-Paper Represen- 
tatives Wanted for Ohio and for the 
New England States—A leader in the 
field of mining has an interesting propo- 
sition to make to two enterprising adver- 
tising representatives. We want an Ohio 
representative and a New England repre- 
sentative—preferably men whe are now 
successfully handling one or more busi- 
ness or industrial papers. Straight com- 
mission. If you are interested, write 
Box 660, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE BENNESON CHALK-PLATES for 
all line engravings; cheapest; quickest. 
i _— sizes i © all wy 
Janes gravin late oi incy, 
Illinois, U. S. A pay tate 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 12, 1924, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Space Buyer, experienced, with well 
known _national agency desires new 
connection. College trained and well 
grounded in agency routine. Box 658, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Y PRODUCTION MAN 

Five years’ experience. Knows Print- 
ing, Direct-Mail And Mail-Order Work. 
Right-Hand Assistant. Contact Man. 
Secretary. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, now em- 
ployed as advertising manager trade jour- 
nal, seeks new connection, preferably 
Chicago headquarters. Offers experience, 
personality, references. Box 668, P. I. 


Young man, N. Y. U. trained, all- 
around experience gained in two years 
with small aqeney, now seeks copy posi- 
tion. Especially good at headlines. Knows 
type, paper and printing. Box 666, P. I. 


Simplify ! 
Don’t let your advertising record run 
YOU. Cut waste, red tape. $60. Age 
28; 12 years’ experience. Box 684, P. I. 

NEW YORK FREE LANCE 

Eight years’ big agencies’ copy 
chief and advertising manager. 
Box 673, Printers’ Ink. 






































Trade Paper Advertising Salesman 


now on road wants to connect with 
representative trade journal for 
Eastern territory or would open 
New York office to represent several 
non-conflicting papers. Commission 
basis. Small drawing account. Best 
of references. 
Box 663, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Available Now—Forceful Sales and 
Collection Correspondent—Experienced. 
Age, 25. Prefers connection with agency 
or outdoor advertising company. Address 
Box 678, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


IDEA MAN AND COPY WRITER 
Have planned campaigns and written 
copy for more than ten important ac- 
counts, Six years’ experience in all ad- 
vertising media. Thirty-four years old. 
Salary, $3,500. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 


by young man, 27, graduate university 
advertising course, practical experience 
copy, engravings, —— No a 
to part-time soliciting. ox 675, P. I. 
YOUNG MAN, 27, at present in check- 
ing department of an agency, wants posi- 
tion requiring copy and layout work; 
varied merchandising and banking expe- 
rience; capable and earnest; I. C. S. 
student. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Experi- 
enced, reliable worker; successful record; 
wide acquaintance New York and East- 
ern advertisers and agencies, now open, 
seeks opportunity and permanence. Good 
man for first-class, recognized medium. 
any field; best references. Box 676, P. I. 


Account Executive—Young, aggressive 
man with ideas and practical ability; well 
experienced in merchandising advertising 
technique and salesmanship; record as pro- 
ducer; university man with splendid con- 
nections; ready for genuine opportunit 

with live, recognizedagency. Box 682, P.1. 


Advertising Manager or Solicitor 


with 18 years’ experience as executive 
and solicitor. copy writer and lay- 
out man. Thorough knowledge _ of 
executive detail and capable of planning 
and executing campaigns and special 
pages. Now employed. Good reason 
for desiring change. References. Ad- 
dress Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—Man of comprehensive 
experience, college graduate, 6 years 
on two New York dailies and 6 
years on trade paper of national 
scope. Thoroughly familiar with the 
ins and outs of editorial game from 
news gathering to putting paper to 
press. Is after a job where good 


























work will get him somewhere. 
Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 
AGGRESSIVE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


SEEKS PROGRESSIVE 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Copy writing worth copyrighting. Can 
prove it with proofs. 
Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 








A WRITER AND PRODUCER 


of good business literature and adver- 
tising desires position with firm hav- 
ing a definite policy and offering a 
progressive future. Start $3,500 and 
worth it. Now — automotive 
sales promotion. x 667, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an empl 

bureau exclusively in th 
vertising and publishing 
No charge to employers, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





PROVED RESULTS—Advertising man- 
ager or assistant. Plan. copy, layout 
producer. Direct by mail and general ad- 
vertising. Resultful correspondent. Office 
organization. Age 26. University educa- 
tion. Salary moderate. A proved business- 
getter. Ceaseless worker, Box 685, P. I. 





ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Five years in studio and large printing 
plant as layout and production man; 3 
years directing production department of 
medium-sized agency; expert typographer; 
good all-around man. Box 674, P. I. 





COPY WRITER 

Unusually competent and versatile. At 
present copy and plan chief old-estab- 
lished agency. Man of seasoned experi- 
ence, fine principles and sound judgment. 

ould like to correspond with growing 
agency in farm or mid-West. Can turn 
out big volume of supergrade work. Posi- 
tively will not handle patent medicine 
or other low-moral advertising. Salary, 
$5,500. Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 





MORE ADVERTISING 
CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
thirty to 100 pages per issue. 

Will contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will 5 ad 
purchase an interest. Box 653, P. I. 











Statistician 


Man with six years’ experience 
as head of statistical depart- 
ments of leading Philadelphia 
and New York papers would 
like to connect with live news- 
paper either to install system 
privately or as a centralized 
bureau. Address Box 670, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Amplify your 


BOSTON BROADCAST 


EEK in and week out the Herald-Traveler 

carries more lines of national radio adver- 
tising than any other Boston newspaper. Month 
after month the Herald-Traveler also leads the 
Boston field in local radio display lineage. Many 
radio advertisers use no other Boston newspaper. 

This flattering preference of radio manufacturers 
for the Herald-Traveler is a deserved testimonial 
to unique service rendered. 

Seven nights a week the Herald-Traveler enter- 
tains appreciative fans all over New England with 
splendid programs sent out from station WBZ. 
Every Friday the Herald-Traveler publishes a live 
radio news tabloid—the only one in the field. 

Thus the Herald-Traveler not only covers the 
existing radio market in Greater Boston, but also 
is constantly extending that market and creating 
hundreds of new customers for radio equipment 
and supplies. 

If you contemplate a newspaper campaign in the 
rich Boston territory, by all means send for our 
two informative booklets, “The Road to Boston” 
and “Mistress Boston Goes to School.” 

These explain in detail why the Boston adver- 
tising situation is without parallel in America to- 
day. They show how the close relationship 
between the Herald-Traveler and its family of 
readers results in satisfying reception for any ad- 
vertising message broadcast through its columns. 
They will point out how you must amplify your 
Boston broadcast if you would reach the most 
responsive audience in this market. 

Write for these two booklets today. Both will 
be sent you, gratis, upon receipt of request on 
your business stationery. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Resort Hotel Owners 
Resort Associations 
Tourist Bureaus and 
Chambers of Commerce 
has just been published by The 
Chicago Tribune, making use of 
the Tribune’s principle in Want 
Advertising, “The More You 
Tell the Ouicker You Sell.” 


TaBLe oF CONTENTS 


Help for Summer Resort Owners 

What is a Summer Resort Ad? 

The. Story of The Tribune’s Want 

Slogan 

The Way Copy is Prepared 

Outlines to Use in Writing Sum- 
mer Resort Ads 

Samples of Effective Summer Re- 
sort Ads 

What Resort Owners Think of 
Tribune Advertising 

The Purchasing Power of Tribune 
Circulation 

The Tribune’s Public Service Bureau 

How to Order a Summer Resort Ad 


Write for this booklet 
“Help for Summer Resort Owners” 














